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Art. I.—(1). Confessio Amantis of John Gower. Edited and col- 


lated with the best MSS., by Dr. Rerynotp Pavii, 3vols. Bell 
and Daldy. 1857. 


(2.) Poema quod dicitur ‘ Vor Clamantis.’ Edited by the Rev. H. O. 
Coxe. 1850. (Roxburgh Club.) 


(3.) Balades and other Poems. By Joun Gowsr. 1818. (Rox- 
burgh Club). 


In the south aisle of St. Mary Overy's—a church well worthy 
an especial pilgrimage, alike for its architectural beauty and its 
many historical memories—is a noble canopied altar tomb, on 
which reposes the effigy of an aged man with closed eyes and 
uplifted hands. The collar of S.S., and the dependent swan, 
prove the occupier of this tomb to have been of gentle birth, 
while the three volumes, with their rhyming Latin titles, that 
instead of crested helmet or broidered pillow support the head, 
seem to indicate some connexion with the literature of his day; 
but of the original inscription nought remains, save that touch- 
ing supplication of the departing spirit, “ ihs, merci.” which may 
still be read on the quaint ‘ chapelet’ that binds the forehead. 
Some lingering remembrance of how munificent a benefactor 
to the church he who sleeps here had been, seems, however, 
to have survived the lapse of centuries, for previously to the late 
alterations, a slab, hafd by, duly informed the reader that in 
1764 the churchwardens (name and surname at full length, that 
parochial species of immortality) ‘repaired and beautified,’ in 
true churchwarden style, this venerable monument. Still, who 
the John Gower was, who four hundred and fifty years ago was 
there laid to rest, few indeed among the crowds who for so many 
generations glanced a careless look at the suppliant effigy as 


they passed along knew, or cared to know. Not thus carelessly 
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‘ John Gower and his Works. 

will the lover of early English poetry, the student who delights 
to trace the progress of our ‘ faire language,’ pass by, for to them 
that altar tomb is a venerable shrine beside which they will 
reverently linger, for there sleeps the friend of Chaucer, the poet, 
in his age second only to him in fame, ‘the moral Gower, —he 
who first told so many an ancient tale, untold till then to Eng- 
lish ears, the poet who first taught our noble birth-tongue to 
assert, even within the King’s court, its rightful supremacy. 

Very capricious is literary fame, and very capriciously has 
literary fame dealt with this once far-renowned poet—‘ Angl. 
poeta. celeberrimus,' as his laudatory epitaph once termed him ; 
for while many writers have advanced but a single claim to im- 
mortality, and have had that claim allowed, Gower preferred a 
threefold claim, in French, in Latin, in English ; but who, until 
as yesterday, knew aught of him or his works? And yet Gower, 
in his day, was a most popular writer, and little did the grateful 
canons of St. Mary Overy’s think, when they reared that fair 
altar tomb, and so carefully inscribed the titles of his three chief 
works on the volumes that support the head, that the Speculum 
Meditantis, his French work, should be utterly lost; that the 
Vox Clamantis, his Latin work, should wait four hundred years 
after the discovery of printing ere it was deemed worthy of letter- 
press; and that the Confessio Amantis, his English work— 
written at the express command of one sovereign, and dedicated 
to another—read and quoted by all the fair and noble, honoured 
by being one of the few books of English verse printed by Cax- 
ton, and again twice printed early in the following century— 
should have sunk into such utter oblivion, that from the close of 
the sixteenth century to the days of Warton, we doubt whether 
a single reference to that pleasant storehouse of tale and fable 
could be found. Great, indeed, was the popularity of Gower 
during the fifteenth and the earlier portion of the sixteenth 
century—perhaps even surpassing that of Chaucer—and only 
amid the brighter glories of the age of Elizabeth did the fame 
of John Gower become dim. And dim, even to extinguishment, 
had it become, when Warton, to whom the lover of early Eng- 
lish poetry owes no common debt, introduced the poet and his 
English work, almost as though it were a newly-discovered 
manuseript ; and then George Ellis, among his pleasant speci- 
mens of early English poetry, gave a general outline of the 
poem, and several illustrative extracts. Thus partially resusci- 
tated, our venerable poet awakened some attention, and when 
Chalmers, in 1810, edited his British Poets, John Gower headed 
the series. Meanwhile, an old French manuscript, which had 
been im possession of the Marquis of Stafford’s family for many 
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Little to be learnt of his Family, or early Life. 5 


generations, was found to contain fifty ‘balades’ composed by 
Gower, and under the belief that he belonged to the family—, 
a belief now proved by the unquestionable testimony of the 
poet’s arms to be unfounded—Earl Gower, some forty years ago, 
printed them for the ‘Roxburgh Club,’ in their fac-simile black- 
letter. In 1850 Gower’s Latin work, Vox Clamantis, was 
o~ for the same club, under the able supervision of the Rev. 

r. Coxe, of the Bodleian, and now his English, and most im- 
portant work, the Confessio Amantis, which had been very 
inaccurately printed in ‘Chalmers, comes out, ably, and most 
carefully edited by Dr. Pauli, and in a style of typography which, 
we think, must gratify the most enthusiastic admirer of the 
venerable old poet. Thus, Gower again appears before us, and, 
singularly enough, although his larger French work is considered 
to be lost, he still prefers his threefold claim, as a writer of 
French, and Latin, and English verse. 

It is very pleasant to be able to trace somewhat of a writer's 
history, especially if, as in the case before us, he lived in times 
which have left their impress on succeeding generations, and 
took part, perhaps, in events which have now become historical ; 
but, unfortunately, very little can be ascertained respecting John 
Gower, or his family. The careful research of the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas—to whom we owe so many valuable notices of Chaucer 
—has supplied us with all the direct information which can be 
obtained from legal documents, and this amounts to little more 
than that he was of a Suffolk or Kentish family, of gentle birth, 
and most probably born between 1330-40. Where he received 
his first education is, as well as the place of his birth, unknown; 
and whether, as ancient tradition has recorded, he went to Oxford, 
and there became acquainted with Chaucer, is very uncertain. 
This tradition, which dates as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, 
is, we think, although unsupported by direct testimony, very 
likely to have been correct; for it is difficult indeed to imagine 
where Gower could have gained his certainly extensive learning, 
save at a university. The same tradition represents him subse- 
quently as studying with his friend Chaucer in the Inner Temple; 
and this too may have been the case, since we have continual 
instances, even down to the Restoration, of young country gen- 
tlemen being sent from the university to one of the Inns of Court. 
That Gower did not study with a view to the legal profession, 
nor was at any time a lawyer, is, however, certain, for the name 
is not to be found in any roll of any law-court during all the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, while the bitterness, even 
virulence, with which he denounces all members of the legal 
profession in his Vox Clamantis, farther disproves the belief that 
BR 
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he ever was one of their number. Taking the date of Gower’s 
irth between 1380-40 (the most probable date, since in 1392-3 
e represents himself with ‘locke’s hore,’ and, in 1898, as a feeble 
old man), we shall find him a gay and courtly esquire, possessed 
of ample property, ‘disporting’ himself, most probably, at the 
brilliant court of Edward III., during its greatest brilliancy, 
exulting in the victories of Cressy and Poictiers, holding right 
pleasant discourse with Sir Walter Manny on lady-love and 
chivalry, listening to Froissart’s choicest ‘ carolles'—for Froissart 
sang many a virelay and triolet ere he set himself in good earnest 
to compile his delightful Chronicles—and, perhaps, in emulation 
of that admired Fleming, composing those pleasant ‘ balades’ 
which have been so happily preserved to us. Whether Gower 
ever actually bore arms, and, like his friend Chaucer, witnessed 
the real strife of the battle-field in France, as well as the mimic 
strife of joust and tournament, cannot be ascertained ; but, from 
the lofty views he entertained of the knightly character, and the 
high place he always assigns to prowess, we should think it not 
unlikely that armiger, in his case, indicated its true meaning. 
Although, as we shall find from his works, Gower was well ac- 
quainted—we should think personally acquainted—both with 
Thomas of Woodstock, afterwards Duke of Gloucester, and with 
Henry of Lancaster, there is no proof that he was, like many other 
young men of landed property, a retainer in the household either 
of Thomas of Woodstock or John of Gaunt. Much later, it seems 
very probable that he'took service in that of Henry of Lancaster, 
then Earl of Derby, as in one of the rolls of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (17th Richard, 1893-4) is the entry of a collar being 
presented to ‘un esquier, John Gower,’ probably that collar of 
8.8. which he is represented as wearing on his tomb. During 
the reign of Edward III., however, our notices of him are -very 
scanty. In 1368, we find the manor of Kentwell, in Suffolk, was 
granted to him; and there is another document, dated in 1373, 
relating to the same. In the first year of Richard II., we meet 
with a very interesting record which proves the close friendship 
subsisting between our two early poets; this is a deed, executed 
by Chaucer in May, 1378, appointing John Gower and Richard 
Forrester his attorneys during his absence from England. Chaucer 
had, the year before, been sent on a secret mission to Flanders 
by the late King; on this occasion he was sent to Lombardy—a 
proof that he still continued in equal favour with the advisers of 
the young King, and a proof, we think, that Gower was in some 
way connected with the Court, and resided in London. At the 
time of the insurrection of Wat Tyler, he seems to have been in 
London ; and, at the close of the same year, there is an entry in 
the Close Rolls of a grant of the manors of Feltham in Norfolk, 
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His high standing at Court—his Interview with the King. 7 


and Multon in Suffolk. Gower was therefore possessed of at 
least three manors, and must have been a person of some con- 
sideration. It may be remarked that in this document he is 
described as ‘John Gower of Kent.’ Soon after, his Vox Cla- 
mantis was certainly begun, for in it he laments over the un- 
settled state of the kingdom under the rule of a youthful 
monarch; and in the last book, which is almost entirely addressed 
to the King, he characterizes him as tener annorum. From 
the familiar manner in which he addresses his counsels to the 
youthful King, it seems evident to us that he was personally 
acquainted with him; and the authoritative tone of the whole 
work seems to indicate almost an independent standing. That 
the work met with a very favourable reception, is proved by the 
numerous copies extant—several of them expensively executed ; 
and the title ‘moral Gower,’ which Chaucer in the envoye of his 
Troilus and Cresseid gives him, we think has unquestionable 
reference to this work. 

The — on which Gower's fame must chiefly rest—his 
Confessio Amantis—has mostly been assigned to as late a period 
as 1392-3; and even that careful antiquary, Sir Harris Nicolas, 
gives this date; but we fully agree with Dr. Pauli, that, although 
1392-3 (the 16th Richard II.) might be the date of its conclu- 
sion, it was begun many years before. It is, indeed, utterly 
impossible to believe that a work, which fills three octavo volumes 
of nearly four hundred pages of letterpress each, could have been 
entirely written even within two or three years; we therefore 
agree with the present editor, that the Confessio Amantis was 
begun fully as early as 1386, although we should be inclined 
to assign it a still earlier date. It is curious, that while so 
little can be ascertained as to the author, we should have so 
minute an account of the circumstances which led to the compo- 
sition of this work, how— 


‘Under the towne of New Troye,— 
In Temse when it was flowende, 
As I in a bote came rowende, 

So as fortune her tyme sette 

My liege lord parchaunce I metite. 
And so befell when I came neigh 
Out of my bote whan he me seigh 
He bade me come into his barge’— 


And then, after conversing on other things, ‘this charge ‘upon 
me leyde’-— 
‘ That to his high worthinesse 
Som new thing I shoulde boke, 
That he himselfe might it loke.’ 
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= John Gower and his Works. 


In the ‘some newe thing,’ we think there is reference to the 
Vox Clamantis, and that the King wished, likely enough, a more 
pleasant poem—one which, if it did deal in moralizations, should 
also afford some entertainment. And we think this was the 
main intention of the writer, for, as he remarks in his prologue, 
that inasmuch as ‘ al of wisdome 

* Dulleth oft a manne’s wit,— 
I wolde go the middel way, 
And write a boke between the twey, 
Somewhat of lyste, somewhat of lore.’ 


And well has he succeeded; for the Confessio Amantis is 
neither, as its name might imply, a long series of Anacreontics, 
nor a wearisome allegorical poem, in which Love and his at- 
tendants speechify after the extravagant style of the troubadours, 
but a pleasant collection of tales and fables, each told to illus- 
trate some virtue, or to warn against some vice. But in a more 
important sense might the words ‘some new thing’ be taken. It 
was indeed a ‘new thing, for the poem written at the express 
command of the King, to come forth, not in Latin elegiacs, like 
the earlier work, not in the language of the court—that language 
in which Froissart wrote, in which Gower had already won fame, 
in which the touching epitaph upon Richard's own father, 
inscribed ‘that all might see and read it,’ on his tomb in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, not ten years before, had been composed—but 
in the common language of the people! It is this that renders 
the Confessio Amantis so interesting a relic of the fourteenth 
century, for it is a trophy of the hard-won victory of our noble 
birth-tongue. Many a pleasant ‘romaunt’ had already been 
sung in rude English; and Langland had already wielded its 
forcible capabilities in those graphic ‘ Visions,’ which aroused a 
tude populace, who felt their wrongs, although they needed 
words to express them; and a greater poet than Langland or 
Gower, too, had, some years before, in his Boke of the Duchesse, 
and his Dreame, scorned it not; but Gower led the despised 
language of the commons into the very presence-chamber of 
royalty, and proved to knight and noble, and high-born lady, 
how far in copiousness and power that ‘ English tongue’ surpassed 
the long-cherished language of France—that ‘ English tongue’ 
whose ‘ words have gone forth even to the ends of the world.’ 

It is difficult to ascertain whether English was adopted at the 
command, or suggestion, of Richard ; although that he approved 
of it must be certain. Gower, in his earlier prologue, gives us 
rather to understand that the choice was his own: 

‘ And for that fewe men endite 
In our Englisshe, I thinke make 
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The two Dedications of his Confessio Amantis. § 9 


A boke for King Richard’s sake, 
To whom belongeth my legeance 
With all mine herte’s obeisance, 
In all that ever a my man 
Unto his king may dou or can.’ 


Thus wrote Gower at the commencement of the voluminous 
poem ; but, ere its completion, very different were the poet's 
feelings, and when the finished work appeared in 1392-8, the 
dedication was to Henry of Lancaster, and the foregoing lines 
were altered to these which follow :-— 


‘ And for few men endite 
In our Englisshe I thenke make 
A boke for Englande’s sake, 
The year sixteenth of King Richard. 
What shall befal here afterward, 
God wote, for nowe upon this tide 
Men seen the world on every side 
In sundry wise so diverséd 
That it well nigh stant all reverséd.’ 


And therefore he offers the work ‘unto mine owne lord’—a 
em that seems to indicate Gower as one of the retainers of 

enry of Lancaster. 

Much obloquy has been cast upon the poet for this transference 
of allegiance, and he has been charged with abandoning his 
sovereign in adversity, and paying court to the successful usurper 
of his throne; but the dedication proves that Gower offered his 
homage to Henry of Lancaster while he was only Earl of Derby, 
and when the chance of his becoming King was scarcely within 
the bounds of possibility. Indeed, at the period indicated here, 
Richard was perhaps as firmly seated on the throne as during 
any period of his turbulent reign ; while Henry of Lancaster was 
viewed by the King with especial feelings of distrust and dislike— 
adislike that eventually sent him into exile—that exile from 
whence he returned to claim the broad lands of his father, and 
then to challenge the crown. There seems little likelihood that 
any personal offence was the cause of Gower's secession from the 
King. We have seen that Richard was evidently on familiar 
terms with his poet; and pleasing in manners, and most liberal 
as the young King undoubtedly was to all around him, Gower 
could scarcely have had to complain of neglect or niggard reward; 
we therefore think that we must seek for the cause in the political 
and religious strifes of that day. In his Vox Clamantis, Gower 
appears as the stern denouncer of the vices of his times, which 
he insinuates led to the insurrection under Wat Tyler; and 
pointing to the various baleful influences still at work—among 
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which the doctrines of Wycliffe stand foremost—he warns the 
King that greater mischiefs still may be expected, if he relax in 

vigilance. It is but justice, however, to the old poet to 
observe, that if he abuses ‘lollardie’ with orthodox heartiness, 
he also denounces an indolent and luxurious clergy with scarcely 
less bitterness. It is therefore rather strange to find that the work 
became popular among ecclesiastics—indeed, the finest copy ex- 
tant, that in All Souls’ Library, Oxford, was written expressly for 
Archbishop Arundel—and that the poet whose graceful love-songs 
were quoted and sung by the knights and ladies of the court, 
found himself quoted by fierce theologians, and hailed by church 
dignitaries as champion of ‘the good old ways.’ Now this could 
not but be distasteful to Richard, who, although he does not 
seem to have leaned towards ‘lollardie’ himself, yet numbered 
among his chief friends and nearest relations warm adherents to 
the despised cause. His mother, Joan of Kent, if not actually a 
disciple of Wycliffe, was certainly favourable to his doctrines, for 
three of her executors, Lord Latimer, Sir Lewis Clifford, and Sir 
Richard Stury, were leaders among the Wycliffites ; and his most 
cherished friend, Sir Simon Burley, also was numbered among 


them; while that Anne, his idolized wife, protected and encou- 


raged them as much as possible, rests, we think, upon indis- 
putable historical evidence. Meanwhile, the rapid spread of these 
doctrines had excited the alarm of the clergy, and with the succes- 
sion of Courtney to the Primacy, a kind of crusade was preached 
against them, and the King’s uncles were appealed to as leaders. 
The reader will find ample information touching the machinations 
of the high church party during the whole of Richard’s turbulent 
reign in Dr. Vaughan’s Monograph on Wycliffe ; and from the 
vehement efforts made by them, we may judge how eagerly 
the advocacy of a writer, who might be considered emphatically 
as ‘the court poet, would be hailed, more especially as the other 
great poet of the day was more than suspected of ‘lollardie.’ 

It was in 1386 that we find the first indications of the strife 
between ‘ the lords appellant,’ as they were afterwards called, and 
the King—that strife which, with scarcely an interval, lasted 
until Thomas of Woodstock, the chief mover, and Richard him- 
self, were both violently cut off. This is, therefore, the period 
which we should assign as that of Gower’s secession from 
Richard ; and we shall find this also the date of Chaucer's more 
immediate connexion with the court, and the beginning of the 
period at which, under the auspices of Anne of Bohemia, he 
composed his Legende of Gode Women, and that sweetest of 
allegories, The Flour and the'Lefe, and began, although he pro- 
bably did not finish, until some time after, his Canterbury Tales. 
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Difference between him and Chaucer. 


Not only tradition, but legal documents, as we have seen, record 
the friendship of Gower and Chaucer. The same tradition also 
records their subsequent estrangement; and, unhappily, their 
works bear some witness of it. In the concluding lines of 
Chaucer's Troilus and Cresseid, he dedicates it to ‘moral 
Gower, and ‘ the philosophical Stroode,’ praying their corrections, 
if needful; and Gower, in the earlier copies of his Confessio 
Amantis, introduces Venus as sending a complimentary message 
to his friend :— 
‘ And grete wel Chaucer, whan ye mete, 

As my discyple, and my poete : 

For in the floure of his youth, 

In sondry wise, as he wel couth 

Of diteés, and of songés glad 

The which he for my sake made 

The lahde fulfylled is over all :’ 


and she therefore bids him, as ‘myn own clerke,’ in these his 
later days, ‘to make his testament of love.’ These, and the 
accompanying lines, are omitted in the copies which transfer the 
dedication of the poem from Richard to Henry of Lancaster ; 
but while Gower merely withdraws his eulogy on his late friend, 
Chaucer, in the Man of Lawe’s Tale, twice sarcastically alludes 
to Gower’s work, although he does not insert his name. Was 
Gower’s homage to the son of Chaucer's early patron the cause 
of this hostility? Did the poet, so highly esteemed by John of 
Gaunt, deem himself sole laureat of the proud house of Lan- 
caster, and therefore resent, with the keen sense of actual wrong, 
the dedication of the Confessio Amantis to the heir of that 
house? It would be very interesting if we could ascertain the 
cause of that difference which separated, when past their middle 
age, the two poets who for so long had sung in friendly rivalry 
together, but nothing can be discovered, and thus another 
curious chapter in the history of ‘the Quarrels of Authors must 
remain unwritten. 

The dedication of his work to Henry of Lancaster in 1892-3 
is the next event in Gower’s history, and the bestowal of the 
collar of S.S. by his new patron in the following year was most 
probably the welcome reward. On his tomb the collar has the 
swan depending from it; but this was the badge of Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, and was not assumed by Henry 
until after his uncle’s death in 1397. From some allusions in 
Gower’s latest work, his Chronica Tripartita, it would seem, 
however, as though he had received especial favour from Thomas 
of Woodstock, who, during the last years of Richard’s sway, and 
at a time when Henry of Lancaster had made his peace with the 
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King, was the great champion of popular rights. Evident is it 
that as years passed on, Gower expressed himself with increasing 
bitterness toward his former royal patron,—as the notes to the 
later copies of the Vox Clamantis abundantly prove. Nor 
should the old poet incur censure for this: Richard’s govern- 
ment, from the twentieth year of his reign to his deposition, was 
outrageously tyrannical, and, as Hallam remarks, ‘upon the 
* same principle that cost James II. his throne, it was far more 
* necessary, unless our fathers would have abandoned all thought 
‘ of liberty, to expel Richard IT.’ 

During all these years nothing can be learnt of Gower's 
domestic relations. It seems very unlikely that he remained 
unmarried until 1397, but in the January of that year, an extract 
from the registry of Winchester proves that he then married 
Agnes Groundolf, at the church of St. Mary Magdalen, South- 
wark. Who the lady was, and whether a‘first or second wife, 
cannot be ascertained. In the August of that year ‘ the Swan,’ 
as he was popularly called, and whose badge Gower had pro- 
bably assumed, was most cruelly seized and murdered. We can 
scarcely be surprised at the bitter invective the poet heaps upon 
apse crudelissimus rex, who that soft bright summer evening, 
after the duke had taken his supper—‘ for,’ says Froissart, ‘it was 
five o'clock,—and was ‘ disporting’ himself with his wife and 
children, rode up to the gates of Pleshy, and prayed his uncle 
to accompany him forthwith to London,—there, too, in defiance 
of every chivalrous feeling, taking supper and the wine-cup from 
the hand of him he was about to betray, and then riding off with 
his unconscious victim, who, with only seven attendants, accom- 
panied him to Stratford, when, on Richard giving the signal, 
the Earl Marshal, with a great troop of men and horses, sprung 
upon the duke, saying, ‘I arrest you in the King’s name.’* 
During the two following years nothing is known of Gower, who 
was now advanced in age and threatened with blindness. He 
seems to have taken up his residence near St. Mary Overy’s, to 
whose canons he was a liberal benefactor; and he soon after 
welcomed the return of his friend Archbishop Arundel from exile, 
and witnessed the accession of Henry of Lancaster. In the 
copy of his Vox Clamantis, presented to Arundel about 1400, 
he styles himself senex et cacus. This is the latest record of the 
venerable poet, whose last days seem to have been passed in 
honoured retirement. His final record is his will, dated August 15, 


* This is Froissart’s account, and he is one of the chroniclers most favourable to 
Richard ; Gower’s narrative exactly agrees with it. The beauty of the evening, and 
the domestic happiness of Gloucester when thus cruelly inveigled away, seem to 
have forcibly struck both writers. 
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1408, and, as it was proved, and administration granted to his 
widow Agnes in October, Gower's death must have taken place 
in the interval. 
The will is an interesting document, as all such records which 
take us into the very homes of our forefathers are sure to be. 
As Gower distinguished himself by his hatred to ‘ lollardie,’ it 
is curious to find that, although bequeathing large sums to reli- 
gious establishments, and although executed beneath the very 
roof of the priory of St. Mary Overy’s, this will is almost as Pro- 
testant in its preamble as those of the last century. ‘I, John Gower, 
‘ sound of mind, and in the Catholic faith, commending myself 
‘ wholly to the divine mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, do make 
‘my will in this form. First, I bequeath my soul to God my 
* Creator, and my body to be buried in the church of the canons 
‘ of blessed Mary de Overes, in the place specially appointed.’ 
Numerous bequests to the churches in Southwark follow, and 
similar ones to the chief London hospitals—St. Thomas’, Seuth- 
wark ; St. Mary’s Spital; Bethelem extra Bishops-gate, and St. 
Thomas’ Elsing’s-Spital. This last had a peculiar interest’ for 
the aged poet, for it was founded for the reception of a hundred 
blind men, and was situated in London Wall, almost on the 
site of Sion College. Then, he bequeaths vestments, one of blue. 
baudekyn mixed with white, and another of white silk, ‘ for the 
* use of the chapel of St. John,’ in which he had founded a chantry, 
‘where my body is to be buried.’ It is not unlikely that 
these were garments the poet had himself worn, and which were 
often thus bequeathed. He leaves also a ‘ new chalice’ and a 
‘large new missal’ for the altar of his chapel, and ‘ a large book, 
‘newly written at my cost, called the Martyrologium, to the prior 
and convent of St. Mary Overy’s.’ He leaves his wife, Agnes, 
who is executrix, 100. m money—equal to 10001. in the present 
day—‘ three bowls, one cup and cover, two salt-cellars, and 
‘ twelve spoons—the plate chiefly in use at this period, ‘ and all 
‘my beds, chests, hangings of the hall, and all the other furniture, 
‘together with the rents arising from the manor of Southwell, in 
‘the county of Nottingham, and Multon, in the county of Suffolk.’ 
No directions whatever are given respecting either his funeral or 
his monument ; it therefore is not unlikely that the latter was 
erected by his friends, and tradition has recorded that the canons 
of St. Mary Overy’s—to the repairs of whose church he had been 
recently a most liberal benefactor—largely contributed toward 
it. Whether Gower left any children is uncertain ; Sir Harris 
Nicolas thinks there might have been a son of an earlier mar- 
riage, who would, of course, inherit the entailed estates, which 
are not mentioned in the will, but this conjecture merely rests 
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14 John Gower and his Works. 
on the circumstance that the whole of his property was not 
specifically bequeathed. 

In directing our attention to Gower's works, his French poems 
claim first notice—of these, none have been handed down to us, 
save his Cinquante Balades, printed in 1818 for the Roxburgh 
Club. From the singular gracefulness of most of these, we may 
be well pleased that the Speculum Meditantis, which seems to 
have been, like the Vor Clamantis, a doleful lamentation over 
the vices of the times, has been lost to posterity, rather than 
these interesting specimens of the love-songs of the chivalrous 
court of Edward III. Like all the ‘roundels,’ the ‘ virelays,’ 
the ‘ carolles’ of that age, these ‘ Balades’ have much sameness 
of construction; all are in the seven or the eight line stanza, 
most of them have a refrain,—apparently indispensable to the 
song of this period, French or English,—and all of them consist 
of three stanzas, to which is appended the ‘ envoy’ in four lines. 
But trammelled as the modern poet would feel himself by these 
forms, Gower moves with remarkable ease and sweetness of 
diction. Indeed, if the reader chooses to look into M. Ray- 
nouard’s specimens of troubadour poetry—if poetry it can be 
called—or read some of Froissart’s ‘ triolets,’ composed for the 
especial ‘ solace’ of Queen Philippa and her ladies, he will be 
struck at the difficulties of construction and rhyme which they 
present—as though verse, instead of flowing sweetly and freely as 
a full gushing fountain, was a thing to be turned and twisted 
into twenty out-of-the-way shapes, or tied in double or treble 
knots like a piece of whipcord. Compared with such, Gower's 
‘ balades’ are indeed right pleasant reading. We subjoin trans- 
lations of some three or four, in which we have kept as closely 
as possible to the original style and metre. This is a graceful 
picture of the lady in the days of chivalry :— 


‘ Like to the sun that gladdeneth herb and flower, 
And bids them blossom forth, would I compare 
That fairest one, who, in her gentle power 
Holdeth my heart, soul, mind, and all they are, 
In pleasant bondage, bondage without shame,— 
For love doth make it sweet, and thus I fare 
Leading a life most gladsome hour by hour, 
Without one thought that hath or harm or blame. 


‘Tis said that woman is of heavenly birth, 
Altho’ in earthly mould enshrined, and true 
I deem it, for I know full well the worth 
Of her, my lady dear; and when I view 
Her many graces, her sweet gentle cheer, 
Her saintliest converse, her all spotless fame,— 
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’Tis joy I wis to serve her ever near, 
Without one thought that hath or harm or blame. 
‘Never within this wide world shall be found 
Lady, like mine so fair and womanly,— 
So royally attended,—for around 
Stand honor, virtue, maiden dignity, 
And shamefaced fear that chaseth guilt away, 
So that no felon vice can entrance claim. 
And therefore homage would I ever pay, 
Without one thought that hath or harm or blame. 
‘Fair glass of honor! fair beyond all fame,— 
In beauty, pureness, goodness far above 
All others ; lady, thee alone I love, 
Without one thought that hath or harm or blame.’ 


The following, of which we give two stanzas, anticipates the 
quaint and antithetical school of Donne—the refrain we insert 
in its original French, from the difficulty of compressing the 
words within the limits of a single line. 

‘A wondrous wight is love I ween, 
A thousand thousand forms he weareth, 
A tricksy sprite, full often seen 
And known, tho’ ev’ry name he beareth. 
He’s rich, he’s poor, he’s noble, and he’s mean, 
The thornless briar, the nettle’s rose is he, 
‘En toutz erreurs Amour se justifie.’ 


‘His gall is honey sweet—his honey sour, 
His toil is ease, and yet his rest is painful— 
His griefs are pleasant, but his changeful power 
Makes surety dangerous, yet losses gainful— 
And high things low, and low things high to tower— 
Weeping to laughter, sense to scorn turns he, 
‘ En toutz erreurs Amour se justifie.’ 


Sometimes classical fable-—not quite so hackneyed then, as in 
later times,—is invoked to plead the lover's suit, or to illustrate 
the lady's cruelty. Indeed, in one ‘ balade,’ addressed to a most 
obdurate fair one, Gower seems to have had a Lempriére’s Dic- 
tionary at his elbow. She is ‘more cruel than Jason,’ more 
treacherous than the Syrens, or Scylla herself, although he has 
‘suffered more for her than Paris did for Helen.’ The last 
illustration shows from whence Gower derived his classical allu- 
sions,—from those medieval versions of the ‘ tale of Troy divine,’ 
in which the fierce heroes of the Iliad fight almost with the 
courtesy of Christian knights, and the poor neglected women are 
invested with an importance that makes them the very arbiters 
of the strife. But Gower is seen to best advantage when he 
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sings in simpler numbers, and from the heart, rather than the 
head. Here is part of another :— 
‘Sweet lady, when those grey and laughing eyes 
I saw, the young archer Love, his burning dart 
Shot with so fell a purpose, that my heart 
Sickened with deadliest wound, which still defies 
The leech’s skill ;—but it shall be endured 
Until those eyes bring healing—let it smart: 
Better to languish still, than not by thee be cured.’ 


As illustrations of the character of that ‘hommage aux dames’ 
at a period when the chivalrous sentiment had attained its height, 
these ‘ balades’ are very interesting ; since as a collection of songs 
expressly intended, as Gower tells us in his short introduction, 
‘ for the use of all lovers,’ they must shadow forth the feelings of 
the age. How lofty that feeling was, has been shown in our 
first specimen, but all exhibit it. Here is part of another :— 

‘In thee, my sovereign sweetest lady love, 
Where is the excellence I cannot find — 
I€ worth I seek, thou art all worth above ; 
Tf beauty, ’tis in thy sweet face enshrined ; 
If grace, all grace art thou ;—all that we love, 
All that the mind can seek, in thee combine : 
Then, O! thrice blesséd he, whose life were linked with thine! 
‘ Fain would I hope,—but my sad fears alway 
Tell me of heart that may not softened be :— 
And ‘yet, the lowliest service would I pay, 
all goodness, when I honor thee) — 
And following aye thy footsteps heedfully, 
For to all good they tend; sweet lady mine— 
Then, O! thrice blesséd he, whose life is linked with thine! 


The following ‘ balade’ is perhaps the finest of them all. Lord 
Surrey, even Sir Philip Sidney himself, might have written it :— 


‘ Even as a frail barque neath the raging wind 
Upon the wide seas rocketh to and fro, 

Lady, thus quaked my heart, thus tost in mind 
Heard I the bitter speech that caused my woe: 
That cruel blast hath laid my barque full low, 

Nor dare I put forth sail; yet sure ’tis said, 

The shipwrecked one is lost, unless he challenge aid. 


*T’ve read how wise Ulysses heedfully 

Steered onward, fearing much the treacherous main, — 
Not for its rocks and quicksands, but lest she, 

The fatal Circe, and the Syren train 

Should wreck his barque,—thus hath one light breath slain 
My budding hopes ; I stand distressed, dismayed, 
Yet he that’s wrecked is lost, unless he challenge aid. 
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‘A desolate mariner of love am I: 
No word of comfort soundeth in mine ear,— 
Like salvage lion dost thou scorn reply 
To him, who danger-threatened, wild with fear 
Still toward the wished for haven on would steer 
Though faint and lost to hope—O! is’t not said 
The shipwrecked one is lost, unless he challenge aid ? 
‘To thee, sweet lady, still I turn. To send 
This simple lay, lest thou it scorn afraid, 
O frown not !—thou alone can succour lend, 
For I the wrecked one am, and lady, thow must aid.’ 


These pleasant balades seem to have maintained their popu- 
larity even to the close of the poet's life ; for the sole remaining 
manuscript from which they have been printed, is a copy which 
was dedicated to Henry after he became king; they are preceded 
by a Latin prologue, followed by some lines in French, in which 
the poet, 

‘Vostre oratour et vostre humble vassal 
Vostre Gower,’ 
assures the ‘ gentil rois’ that he has collected them expressly 
‘ Per desporter vo noble courte.’ 


Far more voluminous, and far less interesting, is Gower’s 
second work, which, until its publication, was believed to be a 
kind of chronicle of the rising in June, 1381, under Wat Tyler. 
That insurrection, however, is only referred to in the first book, 
the remaining six being devoted to a wearisomely long lamenta- 
tion over the increasing vices of the day, whence its name, for, as 
he remarks in the conclusion, 

. ‘Vox Clamantis erit nomenque voluminis hujus, 
Quod sibi scripta novi verba doloris habet.’ 


This poem—as in courtesy it must be called—consists of more 
than three hundred quarto pages of Latin elegiacs. It begins 
after the usual manner of long poems of the middle ages, French, 
Latin, or English. The writer goes out for a walk, and then,— 
mostly in a pleasant wood—sits down to meditate, or to hear 
stories, or, which is most usual, to dream a good long dream. 
Thus Gower sets forth into the pleasant fields. His opening 
description is pleasing :— 
‘Tune tamen a dextris stetit alba propinquior estas 
Serta gerens, et eam cuncta creata colunt. 
* * * * * * 
Rore refudit humum, dat terre gramina, silvis 
Frondes, arboribus pomaque grata satis, 
Mille fuit variis florum renovata coronis, 
Herbifer in cujus lege virescit ager. 
NO. LIII. Cc 
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Flos sua regna petit, florumque coloribus amplus, 
Ludit agerque suus gaudia vultus habet. 

Jam legit ingenua violas sibi compta puella 
Rustica, quas nullo terra serente vehit. 

Tot fuerant illuc quot habet natura colores 
Pictaque dissimili flore superbit humus 

Horta fragrant, clausis sicut Paradisus in hortis, 
Candida cum rubeis, lilia mixta rosis.’ 


In the midst of this pleasant scene the poet falls asleep: ere 
long he is startled by wild outcries ; and a vision passes before him 
of a troop of monsters in shape of birds, beasts, and reptiles, all 
influenced by evil spirits, and all running wild. In the hands of 
Chaucer, with his keen sense of humour, or the author of that 
wonderful brute epic Reynard the Fox, this fierce outbreak of 
the rude commons might have been well illustrated by such 
machinery ; but Gower has no graphic skill, no power of makin 
allegory speak plainly as fact, and thus he tells us that the asses 
tried to become lions, and the oxen shook off their yokes, while 
a jay was appointed leader, ‘ qui vulgariter vocatur Wat.’ The 
allegory, clumsy enough, is now flung aside, and he describes 
the gathering of the rustics armed with broken bows, branches of 
trees, stones, and even clods of earth. An address of Wat 
Tyler succeeds ;—would that the genuine speech in its rude 
English had been given, for this is merely a dull enumeration of 
those levelling doctrines, which have been assigned to every leader 
of a popular rising, from the days when popular risings first 
began; and then, in most macaronic verse, which contrasts very 
amusingly with the florid elegiacs of the introduction, we are told 
how, ‘ when Wat calls, Tom comes, nor will Sim stay behind, 

‘ Fludde ferit, quos Judde terit, dum Cebbe minat,— 
Colle furit, quem Geffe juvat, nocumenta parantis,’ 


while Wille swears he will go with them, and Grigge plunders, 
and Dawe roars, and Hobbe and Larkin do not think themselves 
the least ; but Jacke is fiercer than all the rest, for nothing but 
killing and burning down houses will satisfy him, while Hogge 
brandishes his flag, ‘deeming himself greater than every king, 
and almost greater than the nobility,’ and Ball the prophet 
hounds them all on to their work of destruction. The narrative 
then very prosingly goes on to detail how they entered the city 
on Corpus Christi day, and burnt John of Gaunt’s proud palace 
of the Savoy, and entered the Tower, and beheaded that mild 
and tolerant prelate, Simon Sudbury—a cruel act, which Gower 
denounces in choicest Latin superlatives—and how finally they 
were dispersed by the singular promptitude and courage of the 
young King, who on this occasion proved his right to the name 
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and the throne of the Plantagenets. But the whole narrative is 
given in the most general way, without one single trait which 
might bring the actors in this strange outbreak ‘ bodily’ before 
us; and we learn really more from the accounts of Knyghton and 
Walsingham, neither of whom was on the spot, than we do from 
the poet who represents himself as being in London at the very 
time. 

This is much to be regretted, for the insurrection under Wat 
Tyler is one of those historical events, which, if it could be fully 
explained, might throw important light on the religious and 
political state of the country. Itis the first instance of the rising 
of the populace under leaders of their own rank; the first 
instance too, and nearly the only one—of rude men banded 
together, not to demand any one specific right, or to protest 
against any specific wrong. Although the obnoxious ‘ poll-tax’ 
is said to have been the moving cause of the outbreak, it is never 
alluded to in those characteristic addresses which Knyghton—all 
thanks to him for his care—has preserved for us; but we find 
general remarks that pride and profligacy abound, and that now 
is the time for reform; that ‘the mylne’ wants turning, and 
‘looke that it goe arighte with the four sayles, and that the poste 
stande in stedfastnesse, and that rhyme, too, which embodies 
most important truths— 

‘With myghte and with ryghte, 
With skille and with wille, 
Let myghte helpe ryghte 
And skille go afore wille 
Then gothe oure mylne aryghte.’ 


How different is all this from the ‘seven halfpenny loaves for a 
penny’ of the later insurrection of Cade, or the local grievances 
which, in times still nearer to our own, have aroused an ignorant 
multitude. Itis from this advocacy of general principles, pro- 
bably, that the notion has been entertained that these men were 
lollards. But this could not be the case, for ‘they hated above 
all mortal men,’ says Knyghton, ‘the pacific Duke of Lancaster,’ 
that great champion of Wycliffe, who only four years before had 
stood beside him in St. Paul’s. Nor did they display any pecu- 
liar bitterness towards the opponents of. lollardy, or in any 
instance seek to destroy those church ornaments which the 
Wycliffite considered as idolatrous; but surest proof that they 
were not lollards will be found, we think, in one of the addresses 
which ends—‘ Now is tyme, Ladye, helpe to Jesus thy Sone.’ 
Such an invocation no lollard would use. 

The ‘ popular’ histories of England dwell much on the fierce 
lawlessness of these men; this is most unjust, indeed untrue; 
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for although the city was actually in their possession for more 
than ten days, what was the amount of mischief done? The 
Tower was seized, but it does not appear to have been plundered ; 
the house of St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell was burnt 
down, and the prior beheaded ; and the stately palace of the 
Savoy destroyed. But there were many other stately mansions in 
London, and they stood safely, and there were numerous eccle- 
siastical establishments more wealthy than the Hospitallers’, 
but we do not find that either cup or vestment was taken. The 
rioters encamped in Smithfield, with the wealthy hospital of St. 
Bartholomew close beside them, and the still more wealthy house 
of the Grey-friars, with its gorgeous church, and almost priceless 
altar-plate, within a stone’s throw, but we are not told that even 
one pane of glass in either was broken. All Westcheap, with its 
stores of plate and jewels and silks of the goldsmiths and 
mercers, was open to them, nor could these traders, though well. 
aided by their ‘ prentices tall, have prevented an attack on their 
tempting stores, although they might have repulsed it, but no 
attack was ever made; indeed Knyghton remarks with wonder 
on the self-denial of rude men, who, when at the burning in the 
Savoy, they saw a wardrobe that equalled the king’s, and costliest 
jewels, and plate that would more than have filled five large carts, 
cast it all into the fire, declaring that they were ‘ vindicators of 
truth and justice, not thieves and plunderers.’ That their severe 
discipline began to relax ere their final dispersion is not unlikely, 
but when we compare the conduct of the followers of Wat Tyler 
with that of Lord George Gordon’s ‘No Popery’ mob, just four 
hundred years after, we shall perceive that the populace in the 
eighteenth century might well have taken a lesson from their 
scarcely ruder forefathers of the fourteenth. There are other 
peculiarities in regard to this rising which make us greatly regret 
that Gower, as a contemporary and eye-witness, should have left 
us such meagre details. Would that ‘the vision’ had been 
described to us by Piers Ploughman! — 

The second book is wholly didactic. The poet begins with 
denouncing sceptical views of the Divine Government; a very 
lengthy confession of faith follows, declaring his belief in the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, and vehemently condemning image 
worship, a singular trait for one who expresses himself so bitterly 
against the followers of Wycliffe, who on that point were as 
vehement as he. In his third book he begins a dissertation on 
‘all ranks and conditions of men, and whom he divides into 
three orders—the clerical, the military, and the agricultural. He 
next points out the faults of each, and urges them all to reforma- 
tion. Beginning with the prelates, among whom he includes the 
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heads of religious houses, he bestows on them as severe a lecture 
as Wycliffe himself could have desired. They teach indeed, he 
says, but they act just opposite to their teachings; they seek the 
mitre, ‘non ut prosint, sed ut presint ;’ they pamper themselves 
with every luxury, and exact the lowliest homage; and although 
the country is going to ruin, little do they care. Nor are the 
lower orders of the clergy better; they are greedily seeking after 
tithes and first-fruits and offerings, for ‘ mulctat laicum clerus, 
and they love feastings far better than fasts, and the monks scorn 
sackcloth and wear the softest wool, and coax old and weak- 
minded people out of rich gifts. But chief in all such iniquities 
are the friars, for they—wolves in sheep's clothing—go about to 
hear confessions, only that they may gain gifts, and then their 
ill-gotten gains are expended upon profligate living. They also 
seduce mere boys to take the vows, if they possess any property 
whereby their convent may be enriched. Really, after going over 
this long bead-roll of clerical delinquencies, we feel surprised 
that Gower instead of viewing lollardy with such horror, did not 
join Wycliffe heart and hand in the much-needed work of 
reformation. 

In his review of the faults of knights and nobles, the poet uses 
gentler language—language rather of warning than reproof. He 
bids the young knight beware of sloth, of extravagance, of 
luxury, and warns him against those fair ladies whose beauty is 
their only claim to notice. He expatiates with evident delight 
on the lofty principles of chivalry, and tells his readers that lady- 
love, properly understood, includes in it every virtue. There is 
a rather graceful description here of the kind of beauty admired 
in the fourteenth century. The ‘broad fair forehead,’ the golden 
tresses, eyes that equal the sun in brightness, the ‘ strait’ nose, 
‘the even teeth, whiter than milk,’ and the tall, graceful form, 
make up a pleasing picture of the stately ‘ladye’ of Edward's or 
Richard's court. A chapter expressly devoted to the praise of 
good women follows; and then, after much wholesome advice to 
knight and noble, Gower turns to the third division of his subject ; 
but passing over the tillers of the ground, he addresses himself 
almost exclusively to artificers and tradesmen. Nearly the whole 
of this book consists of grievous charges against almost every 
class of tradesmen that supply either food or clothing ; and the 
lengthened detail of the iniquities of butcher, baker, fishmonger, 
chandler, shoemaker, and tailor, in ‘choice Latin’ elegiacs, becomes 
really laughable. Very indignant, however, would our venerable 
poet have felt could he have thought that his solemn denuncia- 
tions against such evil-doers would even excite a smile—for does 
not the butcher sell tough beef for tender, and the fishmonger 
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profess that his fish are actually alive, although he knows they 
have languished and died in hopeless gasping for the sea long 
ago. And then the chandler, he puts you off with adulterated 
wax-candles ; and if you purchase cloth that is not moth-eaten, 
‘fraud’ cuts out the garment for you ; while the silversmith sells 
you silver tankards with very little silver in them; and the 
jeweller makes you ornaments, with precious stones, he says, but 
which you too soon discover to be nothing but glass. In short, 
‘you might as well count the sands on the sea-shore as the tricks 
‘ of traders ; for 


‘ Sunt infinite fraudes in ore doli.’ 


It is strange that at a period when mercantile enterprise had 
become so flourishing that the merchant took his place among 
the nobles of the land—when, only a few years before, a London 
merchant had feasted three kings at his table, and not two years 
since, another merchant, Philpot, had, at his own cost, manned 
his ships with a thousand mariners and swept the pirates from 
‘the narrow seas, Gower should never allude to them. Let us 
trust that it was because ‘the marchaunte’ stood high beyond all 
blame; we, however, rather think that Gower, country gentle- 
man like, chose to ignore a class whose high standing he could 
scarcely comprehend, and for whom, in his threefold division of 
orders of men, he could find no place. We, however, need not 
regret the omission, for the whole of this fifth book which, in the 
forcible language, and told with the keen, rich humour of Piers 
Ploughman, would have been a very suggestive subject, becomes 
most wearisome in the lugubrious verse, and declamatory plati- 
tudes of Gower's Vox Clamantis. 

But more evil-doers still remain—enormous evil-doers, for 
whom the poet selects his most telling superlatives, and heaps up 
his sternest figures. Butchers, bakers, tailors, silversmiths, are 
all bad enough, but the lawyers, who can count up their iniqui- 
ties? So the sixth book is especially devoted to them, and the 
rage with which the poet, who whilom sang of lady-love and 
duteous homage to beauty, so gracefully and so sweetly, now 
denounces ‘causidicus,’ is really startling. Like spiders, the 
pleaders spread out their nets to catch rich clients, while the 
‘ignorant vulgar’ they brow-beat. ‘ Stealthy, like the bat, they 
‘creep on, using either feet or wings, as best may serve their pur- 
‘pose. More than ravening Scylla can devour, will the pleader 
‘devour his country ; more than the dog in the wild woods tears 
‘his victim with his teeth, does the pleader injure his client, and 
‘just as the trembling lamb dreads to fall into the paws of the 
“wolf, when escaped from the dogs, or as the dove with bleeding 
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‘plumage, flying from the fierce kite, trembles lest it meet 
‘ another bird of prey,’ so are the victims of these wicked pleaders ! 
Poor Gower, we think, must have suffered the anxieties and 
delays and losses of an expensive and protracted lawsuit—per- 
haps was smarting under a tremendously long: bill of costs— 
when he wrote the foregoing passage. We have given a very 
short specimen of the poet’s vituperation of ‘ the pleader,’ but we 
doubt not that the reader will find it sufficient. He next goes 
on to accuse the judges of injustice, and the sheriffs of bribery— 
a very common accusation this last, and not improbably founded 
on truth. The reader may recollect, that when Maiden Mede 
(bribery), in Piers Ploughman, is to be sent to Westminster 
Hall to answer for her misdeeds, she is consigned to the care of 
a sheriff who carries her up from one assize to another until she 
arrives safely enough. ‘The Ecclesiastical Courts and their 
officers are next denounced; and heartily, on this subject we 
know every reader would agree with the writer. The Parliament 
and the House of Lords are finally censured; and had but 
Gower here, instead of commonplace moralizings and vague 
allusions, made specific reference to the state of public affairs, 
or more valuable still, to the differences that existed among the 
young King’s counsellers, much light might have been thrown 
upon a period of which we have but few authentic notices, but 
which is, as Hallam remarks, in respect to the whole of Richard's 
reign, ‘in a constitutional light, the most interesting part of our 
earlier history.’ 

After pointing out the judgments which might be expected to 
follow such a state of things, the poet finally addresses himself 
to the King, and bestows upon him several chapters of good 
advice, to which it had been well if he had attended. The cha- 
racter of these addresses determines pretty clearly that the work 
must have been written very soon after the insurrection of 1381. 
In both the earlier and the later copies, Richard is represented 
as very young; his queen is never mentioned, nor is there any 
allusion to his marriage, which took place in 1382; his singular 
beauty is dwelt upon, and he is warned both against excessive 
love of dress, and of the pleasures of the table. This last allu- 
sion, as Mr. Coxe remarks, seems to prove that Gower, at 
this early period, was personally acquainted with the young 
King, for an inordinate delight in dainty food and most elabo- 
rate cookery, was unhappily a well-known failing of Richard in 
maturer years. It is curious that the oldest ‘cookery book’ 


hitherto published, is the one compiled for the cooks in ° 


Richard If.’s kitchen; this is the Forme of Curye, and very 
amusing is it to mark the labour and trouble of the Soyer of the 
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fourteenth century expended upon the bootless office of render- 
ing good food unwholesome. The reader who looks over this 
curious little treatise, will no longer be surprised at the high 
estimation in which the middle age writers hold ‘notemeg, and 
gyngelofre, and cynamoun,’ for the quantity of spices used would 
almost exceed belief. There is a strange habit, too, of mixing 
sugar, or honey, with almost every kind of food—even fish have 
_a@ sweet sauce. Ambergris and rose-water are largely used, and, 
as a ‘ryghte royal’ piece of extravagance, almonds, pounded in 
rose-water, are the costly substitute for milk ! This is a digression, 
but it will help to account for the beautiful young King becoming, 
ere he had attained thirty years, a bloated and diseased invalid. 
Appended to Vox Clamantis, is another Latin poem, which 
Mr. Gough, in his history of Pleshy, has mistaken for a portion 
of it. This is the Chronica Tripartita, in which, under the 
titles of the Swan, the Horse, and the Bear, Gower celebrates 
the Duke of Gloucester, and the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick. In the first book they are triumphant over the King’s 
favourites, for whom our poet feels very little pity; in the 
second, he details Richard’s successful treachery, which resulted 
in the banishment of Warwick, the execution of Arundel, and 
the cruel seizure of the Duke of Gloucester, whom Gower, like his 
contemporaries, represents as having been smothered at Calais. 
This part of the poem was written very soon after these events, 
for while lamenting over the hard fate of Thomas of Woodstock, 
whom he certainly knew intimately, Gower remarks that he was 
even denied burial with his fathers, a proof that he wrote pre- 
viously to Richard's deposition, for the body of the duke was 
removed to Westminster on Henry’s accession to the crown. 
The third book celebrates the return of Henry of Lancaster upon 
the death of his father, and his triumphant career, and closes 
with the fate—considered by him as retributive—of Richard, 
whom he represents as having starved himself to death. That 
this hapless monarch was not killed by Exton’s pole-axe, has 
been proved by the skull, which bears no mark of fracture; but 
it has been remarked that it was very unlikely that one so de- 
voted to the pleasures of the table would undergo the self-denial 
of voluntary starvation. This might be the case could we 
suppose that the captive monarch in Pontefract castle had at 
his command his accustomed cooks and his accustomed luxuries, 
but a close prisoner, sick in body and in mind, what could be 
more likely than that he should turn from the food—wholesome 
* though it might be—which was placed before him, and the feeble 
appetite, deprived of its wonted stimulants, utterly fail? We 
think some of our late inquiries into prison dietaries may throw 
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much light upon those tales of prison-murder so frequent in our 
early history. Deprived of fresh air. and active exercise, con- 
fined in places damp and ill-ventilated as the donjons of our 
ancient castles, there would be little need of knife or poison to 
bring the captive to a speedy end. The volume concludes with 
a few short Latin pieces, and although wearisomely prosing to 
the modern reader, it was read and quoted with admiration by 
the learned of that age, who perhaps rejoiced in the thought 
that the poet who had hitherto sung but to knights and ladies, 
would from henceforth ‘ build the lofty rhyme,’ not in the light 
and graceful language of the court, but in the stately tongue 
of all Christendom. Startled must they have been, and ill- 
pleased enough, we think, when Gower's third and most impor- 
tant work appeared, and notwithstanding its Latin title, in the 
despised language of the commons. 

The English ‘ birth-tongue,’ like the nation that boasts it, has 
had many a hard struggle for its rights; and very interesting is 
it to trace that final strife of which the crowning victory was, we 
think, the appearance of, (onfessio Amantis. Gradually did the 
Englishman’s ‘ birth fr make its way during the earlier part 
of this century, increasing each year in vigour and copiousness ; 
and that it was already dear to many, is proved by Edward III.’s 
proclamation in 1346, when he asserts that the design of the 
French King was ‘ wholly to blot out the English tongue.’ A 
curious proclamation this for a King to make, who, as far as we 
can learn, never himself held a conversation in English, although, 
much to the delight of his liege subjects, in 1349 he appeared at 
a tournament at Canterbury, with a shield bearing the white swan, 
and with an English motto. But still French was the language 
of the court, and of the mercantile world, too; for all the 
‘ poinctes’ or rules of the trading companies were in that tongue. 
Langland’s fine Vision, though not a work to fail of a mighty 
effect, was still utterly uninfluential, both as regarded the noble 
and the learned; nor do even Chaucer’s exquisite earlier poems 
seem to have awakened much attention. We have incidental 
proof, however, that English was steadfastly making its way, in 
the fact that John of Gaunt himself should have chosen that the 
praises of his Duchess Blanche should be sungin English. But 
John of Gaunt was just then playing a deep game for popularity ; 
and to patronize the speech of the commons was one way to 
their hearts. We must bear in mind, too, that the Boke of the 
Duchesse and the Dreame were not composed for Windsor or 
Shene, but for what might be considered as a kind of vice-regal 
court :—in the castle of Leicester we have little doubt that knight 
and lady, as well as yeoman and groom, spoke English. 
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Meanwhile, as though determined to fight @ V'outrance for her 
language, even as for her native soil, France put forth, just at 
this time, new claims for her literature—the literature, be it 
remembered, alike of France, of Flanders, and the North of Italy. 
That most popular of all the middle-age poems, the Roman de la 
Rose, had just appeared; numerous French allegorical poems, 
similar in form, were now courting notice, while a host of com- 
posers of ‘roundels’ and ‘ virelays, among whom Froissart held 
high place, were seeking patronage and reward even at the court 
of the victor of Cressy. We can perceive how powerful ‘ French 
influence’ was in respect to its language, when we find Gower 
compelled to compose his Balades in French, and in the fact that 
the very tale of England’s prowess in France was commanded to 
be told, not in the language of that gallant yeomanry, the ‘ deadly 
snow’ of whose shafts won the field of Poictiers, but in that of 
their vanquished foemen.* 

Hitherto, it is very questionable whether any one of our Plan- 
tagenets spoke the language of the people; but with the acces- 
sion of young Richard, England had at length a monarch who 
spoke her birth-tongue. Richard was the first King -since the 
Conquest whose father and mother were English; and the son of 
the Fair Maid of Kent, whose children by her first marriage were 
thorough Englishmen, must—although born in a foreign city— 
have been brought up amid associations far more favourable to 
his native land and people than his ancestors had been. That 
he spoke fluent English is evident from the fact that, when Wat 
Tyler was struck down, he told the rioters that he would be their 
leader. Had he spoken French, it would have been unintel- 
ligible to the greater part—nay, more, an insult—for most bitter 
was the anti-French feeling that then prevailed. It was their 
own household words spoken by the beautiful boy, who, though 
a Plantagenet, disdained them not, that told on the hearts of that 
wild multitude, and swayed them at will. And might not ‘the 

* The exclusive patronage of French literature by the nobility is strongly illus- 
trated in the lists of hooks possessed by them. A very curious one is given by Mr. 
Coxe, ‘from the Escheator’s roll of the Duke of Gloucester’s effects at Pleshy, 
1397.’ The first part includes religious books only, and chiefly consists of those 
used for the Altar Service. This is, however, rather extensive, and several 
copies of the Bible are to be found. The next gives a catalogue of ‘livres de 
dyverse romances et estoires,’ and in it we find, in addition to other books, at 
least twenty romances, all of which had long before been translated into English, 
in their original French. Many of them seem to have been well read, for nearly 
all are represented in bad condition, and some ‘rumpuz.’ Not any (and the cata- 
logue is a long one) are in English, save one, and strange enough, when we re- 
member Thomas of Woodstock’s bitter hostility to the Lollards, this is ‘a Bible in 
English, in two great volumes, covered with red leather.’ Was this a copy of Wy- 
cliffe’s Bible, furtively obtained by some retainer in that extensive household, and 
placed in the library with the hope that some one might ‘ read it to profit’ ? 
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moral Gower’ have thought over this? and when asked by the 
young King to ‘ boke some newe thing,’ determine to try the effect 
of those household words on the higher classes too ? 

Most triumphant was his success, for—judging from the 
numerous copies still extant—few works have been more popular, 
even from its first appearance. In the British Museum are 
several copies—one, the Harleian, 7184, is remarkably fine, 
with splendid initial letters; this has been adopted as the basis 
of the spelling in the new edition. There are some at Dublin, 
four at Cambridge, and ten at Oxford, besides many in private 
libraries, among which the Stafford manuscript may be noted—a 
most interesting copy, and which Sir Charles Young believes to 
have belonged to Henry IV. Nor can we wonder at its swift 
popularity, for never before had the English reader—we might 
- add, the French reader, too—a volume placed before him so full 
filled with pleasant stories, and narratives of strange and start- 
ling interest. Let not the reader, however, imagine that the 
Confessio Amantis would be found so delightful to him. We 
have been feasted on the poetry and fictions of those four hun- 
dred and sixty years which have passed away since the first 
English poem which claimed the notice of royalty appeared ; and 
Gower's simple and undramatic way of telling his stories, his 
lengthened moralizations, which in these days of railroad speed 
we can willingly spare, and his many dissertations on all manner 
of subjects,—theology, mythology, history, alchemy, astronomy, 
—will ever prevent the worthy old poet from again becoming 
popular. Still, as the work is one which we ought not to ‘ willingly 
let die,’ we will give a short epitome of it. 

The beginning is very similar to the Roman du Rou of Wace :— 

‘ Of hem that writen us tofore, 

‘The bokés dwell, and we therfore 

Ben taught of that was writen tho ;— 
Forthy good is, that we also 

In oure time among us here, 
Do write of newe some matere 
Ensampled of the oldé wise.’ — 


The reader will observe the singularly modern spelling of this 
extract; and yet it is verbatim from a contemporary manuscript. 
He next goes on to say that he wishes to write a book that 
should be both amusing and profitable, and then follow the lines 
we have quoted in his life; and in the earlier copies are found 
those narrating his interview with the King in his barge. Then 
he goes off into a lameftation over the past—not the past of his 
own recollections, but that visionary far-off past where the fond 
dreams of each generation have beheld a golden age; ‘for all is 
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wrong now, he says, not forgetting ‘lawe with her double face,’ 
and worse than even that— 


* This new secte of lollardie, 
And also many an heresie, 
Among the clerkis in themselves 
It were better dike or delve, 
And stand upon the right feith, 
Than know all that the Bible seith 
And erre, as some clerkés do. 
Upon the hond to were a sho, 
And set upon the foot a glove, 
Accordeth not to the behove 
Of resonable mannés use.’ 


Gower, who certainly was rather aristocratical, is here evidently 
fearful of the levelling doctrines, as he thinks them, of Wick- ° 
liffe. This prologue is so long and prosing, that we are glad 
when he begins his confession in good earnest, which, selon les 
régles, introduces us to‘ Amans, who has walked forth on a 
pleasant May morning into a neighbouring wood—a spot where 
all knights seeking adventures, and all disconsolate lovers are sure 
to be found. Here, although everything is gay around him, the 
birds singing merrily, and a ‘ swete grene plaine-—that especial 
delight of the middle-age poets—he throws himself on the ground 
in heavy case— 


‘ For I was further fro my love, 
Than erthe is fro the heven above.’ 


So he made his moan both to the God of Love and to his 
mother. Cupid, who in medieval poetry bears just the same 
character for wanton mischief as in classical, soon appeared ; and, 
spiteful as of yore, shot another dart at the poor lover, by way of 
curing his former wound. Venus, however, also came, and bade 
him go to ‘Genius min owne clerk’ and make full confession, 
giving him meanwhile but sorry comfort, by telling him that 
perhaps he deserved all he met with. 

Poor ‘ Amans’ proceeds to the priest, who, in a very orthodox 
way, takes the seven deadly sins as the foundation of his confes- 
sion, and in the course of it tells various illustrative stories. 
Many of these are classical fables, now told for the first time 
in English ; some are taken from that interesting collection of 
religious tales, the Gesta Romanorum, and many from the Old 
Testament ; some we recognise as adaptations from the romans 
and fabliaux of the earlier century, and ‘some may probably be 
traced to an eastern source. In his simple, easy mode of nar- 
rating these stories, in the absence of all striving after effect, and 
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in the naive remarks he occasionally makes, Gower bears a marked 
resemblance to the Anglo-Norman trouvéres. Like them, too, 
he adheres rigidly to the octosyllabic measure, which he manages 
with much skill, though scarcely with the sweetness of Chaucer. 
Among the first stories are those of Acteon, and the Gorgons, 
and the Sirens; then we have the story of ‘Florent,’ with the 
same incidents as in Chaucer, but we think better told, for the 
light octosyllabic measure of Gower suits this story much better 
than the statelier measure which Chaucer has adopted. ‘ Genius,’ 
who seems to have quite a taste for story-telling, next relates the 
fate of Narcissus, expressing, as all the middle-age relaters of 
this story do, far more sympathy with the sorrow of disconsolate 
Echo than with the vain boy, who they seem to consider well 
deserving his doom. The solemn legend from Gesta Ro- 
manorum—‘ the trompe of dethe’-—comes next; and then we 
have the story of Gurmund and Rosmunda to illustrate pride, 
and that of Nebuchadnezzar to illustrate vain-glory. Envy is 
illustrated by the story of Acis and Galatea, and the spite of 
‘Geant Polypheme ;’ and then, to illustrate the kindred vice of 
detraction, the tale of Constance is told :— 
‘ For as the nettle, which uppe renneth 

The freshé red roses brenneth, 

And maketh hem fade, and pale of hewe ;— 

Right so this fals envious hewe 

In every place, where he dwelleth. 

With fals wordés where he telleth, 

He torneth preising into blame, 

And worship into worldés shame.’ 


It is very curious to observe what a strong hold this story of 
the king’s daughter, so fair and good, cast out through false 
accusation, and floating on the desolate sea, had for our fore- 
fathers. The first version we have found of it is La Manekine, 
a roman—a very pleasing one of Philip de Reimes, who 
flourished as early as the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
probably rather earlier (an outline of this roman will be found 
in the article on the Anglo-Norman Poets, No. IX. p. 183). It 
was next translated into very rude, though very spirited English, 
towards the close of the same century, and here the lady is 
named ‘Emaré.’ This is printed in Ritson’s collection. The 
third version is Gowers; and Constance, as he has named 
her, again goes through all her cruel trials, until the whole 
family meet happily at last. The story, though told at great 
length, is very spirited; and, as it had been thus so lately told 
to knight and lady, we cannot imagine why Chaucer, within the 
space of only a few years, chose to tell it again. But told it is for 
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a fourth time, with precisely the same incidents, by the ‘ Man of 
Lawe. We think Chaucer's version the best; the seven line 
stanza which he adopts seems far better suited for a tale of 
solemn interest, than the lighter octosyllabic metre. 

There were now four versions of this tale, three of which were 
in English, and two of these the composition of the two great 
English poets of the day,—indeed, the only two recognised by 
the higher classes as poets at all; and yet, most strangely, early 
in Henry the Fifth’s reign, Occleve, the pupil, and most devout 
admirer of Chaucer, made a fifth version of this most popular 
story. Truly the ‘ thrice-told tale’ must have been right plea- 
sant rather than wearisome to our forefathers. 

After warnings against, and illustrations of deceitfulness, and 
anger, and revenge, which is illustrated by the story of ‘ Ho- 
restes,’ ‘ Genius’ points out the danger of too great precipitation, 
by telling the sad tale of ‘ Piramus and Tisbe.’ With the fourth 
book his warning against ‘sloth or lachesse,—words which he 
seems [to use in the sense of carelessness—begin, and then he 
tells the story of Queen Dido, a heroine whose cruel fate seems 
to have awakened much pity in the hearts of our forefathers, who 
would certainly have most severely punished ‘ pious Eneas,— 
(how unaccountable that title must have appeared to them,)—if he 
had chanced to have come in their way. But although not so 
bad as carelessness, because not so wilful, ‘forgetfulness’ is next 
to it in culpability; so ‘Amans’ is straitly questioned as to 
whether he has ever offended his lady-love in this respect. 
‘Amans’ thus questioned, replies, that although she is ever in his 
thoughts when absent, and he frames goodly speeches, and even 
gets them by heart, yet when he sees her all are forgotten, and 


‘the maner of my tale 
But al nis worth a nuttéshall, 
For when I come where she is, 
T have it all foryete, I wis. 
For as a man that soddeinly 
A gost beholdeth, so fare ’— 


And he prettily describes how he stands dumb in her presence, 
and then goes sadly away upbraiding himself :— 


* Ha, fool wher was thine herté tho— 
When thou thy worthy lady seghe 
Wert thou aferéd of her eye? 

Why hast thou drede of so gode one 
Whom alle virtue hath begone 
That in her is no violence 


But goodlyhede, and innocence 
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Withouten spot of any blame. 
Ha! nicé herte, ha, fye for shame, 
A cowarde herte, of love unlored’— 


And yet it is not through forgetfulness, for— 


‘So nigh she my herte touchéth, 
That ever all where as she goeth, 
Mine herte followeth her about, 
Thus may I say withouten donbte 
For bet, for worse, for aught, for nought, 
She passeth never from my thought.— 
But when I come ther wher she is, 
Myn herte as I you seyd ere this 
Sometimes of her is so sore adrad, 
And sometime is so overglad, 
And oute of rewle, and out of space ; 
For when I see her goodly face, 
And thinke upon her hygh prys, 
*Tis as I were in Paradis.’ 


The confessor next warns ‘Amans’ to beware of too long 
absence,—a most needless caution, we should think, in his 
case,—and then he tells him the story of Demophoon and 
Phillis, informing us that the filbert owes its name to Phillis, it 
being the tree into which she was metamorphosed, and therefore 
it was ‘cleped philliberd.’ But then again ‘Amans’ must beware 
of being too presuming; so in illustration we have next the 
stories of Phaeton and Icarus,—neither of them particularly 
appropriate ; and yet he must not be like those who are content 
with barely hoping, and thus idly 

‘ Live all upon his wisshes,— 
As a cat wold ete fisshes 
Without wetting of his claws.’ 


Gower, we may observe here, is very fond:of our old homely 
proverbs, and frequently introduces them with much humour. 
Indeed, in adopting the English language, nothing seems to 
have been farther from his thoughts, than to bring into use a 
kind of fine-gentleman phraseology, which should cast aside the 
forcible words and forcible modes of speech of the common 
people. There were no sickly notions in the minds either of him 
or Chaucer about the courtly, or the super-refined in phraseology 
but like every great writer since their days, they were well content 
to use ‘ market language.’ 

* Amans,’ in reply to the question thus naively illustrated, 
answers in one of the most graceful passages in the whole poeem— 

‘In every place, in every stede, 
Whate’er my lady shall me bid, 
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With all my herte obedient, 

I unto it am diligente. 

And if so be she bid me noughte, 

What thing into my thought, 

Cometh first, of that I may suffise 

I lowe, and proffer my servise, 
Sometime in chamber, sometime in hall.’ 


Attending her to the chapel, leading her palfrey by its silken rein, 
‘if she list to riden out,’ for 


‘She hath fully overcome 
Myn idleness, till that I sterve, 
So that I might her bidding serve. 
For as men sain nede hath no lawe, 
Thus mote I nedely to her drawe. 
I serve, I bow, I look, I lout 
Myn eye followeth her about, 
For what so she will, that will I, 
When she wold sit, I knele by ; 
And when she standeth, then I stand; 
And when she taketh her work in hand, 
Of weving or of embroiderie, 
Then can I not but muse, and prie 
Upon her fingers long and small.’ 


While if she be abroad, he plays with her ‘littel hounde,’ that 
especial favourite of the lady, or with her ‘birdés in the cage,’ 
while in the true spirit of knightly courtesy, he greets each 
servant of the household kindly, for her sake, even the meanest,— 


‘For there is none so little page, 
Ne yet so sympul a chamberer, 
That I ne make them all cheere.’ 


‘Genius’ expresses himself well pleased with the lover's confes- 
sion, and he then‘ tells the story of Rosiphele,—another of 
Gower's tales which Chaucer has adopted,—showing the punish- 
ment of those ladies who are hard-hearted to their lovers; from 
which he draws the chivalrous moral, that if ladies are thus 
severely punished, what will the penalty of the knight be, who 
grudges to serve his lady-love. 

The stories that follow seem to be told rather because ‘ Genius’ 
thinks them worth telling, than as illustrating any particular 
vice or virtue. Thus we have the tale of ‘a noble duke Jepthe,’ 
and his hapless daughter, followed by that of Laodamia; then 
he turns to Scriptural history again, and gives us the life of 
Saul, and then we go back to classical fable, for Chiron the 
centaur, and his education of Achilles, and Penthesilea the 
queen of the Amazons,—ladies in whom the writers of the 
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middle ages were greatly interested, and of whom there is a full 
account. ‘Genius’ now breaks off his stories to make remarks upon 
education, giving some very good advice, and enunciating some 
very wholesome truths respecting true ‘ gentilesse,’ which does 
not depend merely on high birth, since the lord brings no more 
clothes into the world with him than ‘the pore man,’ and he 
carries no more out. Therefore, 


‘A man that vice escheweth 
Withouten sloth, and virtue sueth 
That, is a verray gentilman.’ 


He next eulogizes the advantages of learning, especially the 
sciences, glancing of course at the philosopher's stone, which he 
thinks may eventually be obtained,—let it be remembered that 
Bacon himself did not disbelieve the possibility of its attain- 
ment ;—but with Chaucer he holds up to ridicule the wretched 
dupes of pretended alchymists, who wasted their days over the 
‘beechen fire,’ and gave good silver in exchange for worthless 
dross. Indeed, as he naively says, 


‘To get-a pound they spenden five, 
I know not how such crafte shall thrive.’ 


And then he tells the story of Midas, who was wretched enough, 
although with the philosopher's stone at every finger’s end. 

In the next book, ‘Genius’ seems quite to have forgotten 
‘Amans’ and his shrift, for it is entirely occupied with a descrip- 
tion of the gods of heathendom, beginning with the Egyptian 
mythology. And curious is it to follow the poet of lady-love in 
his learned dissertation upon ‘Isis and Osiris and the dog 
Anubis ;’ and then, in his descriptions of the ‘fair false gods of 
Hellas,’ just as though he were a professor, lecturing some two 
hundred years later. An epitome of Jewish history follows ; 
and then the priest of Venus most anomalously recites his con- 
fession of Christian faith! This seems to have been introduced 
for little other purpose than to afford the opportunity of making 
another attack on that béte noire of poor Guwer’s imagination, 
‘lollardie.’ In the marginal notes, which Dr. Pauli considers to. 
have been added by Gower himself, we find, Fides sine operibus 
mortua est, placed as the preliminary text, and then he warns 
‘ Amans’— 

‘Beware that thou be nought oppressed 
With Antichriste’s lollardie ; 
For as the Jewés prophecie 
Was set of God for avantage, 
Right so this new tapinage 
NO. LIII. D 
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Of lollardie, goth aboute 

To sette Cristé’s faith in doubt. 

So such newe lore I rede eschewe, 
And hold forth right the wey, and sue 
As thin auncestres did er this, 

So shalt thou nought beleve amis.’ 

It never seems to have entered Gower’s mind, that if he held 
to the faith of his ancestors he must have worshipped ‘Freya, 
‘Odin, and the Saxon Woden, and all the fiendes that be their 
‘feres.. The warning, however, shows the anxiety, even alarm, 
which the progress of Wickliffe’s doctrines excited; and it also, 
we think, proves that the Confessio Amantis was written earlier 
than has been generally supposed. In the conclusion of his 
confession, ‘Genius’ most severely lectures the prelates, telling 
them that if their lives were more consistent, the ‘ cockel’ sown 
so widely would not thus abundantly spring up. 

Having now made full confession of faith, ‘Genius’ next pro- 
ceeds to describe avarice, telling the story of Crassus, and many 
others, and then that wild tale of adventure, and peril, and 
enchantment, which our forefathers always listened to so eagerly, 
of Jason and Medea. This is told with great minuteness; and 
the description of that magical brewage, which was to restore to 
aged Eson his lost youth, reads strangely like the incantation 
scene in Macbeth. Strange, indeed, it seems for a lady, and a 
queen, to be represented polluting her white hands with such an 
infernal mixture ; but Gower tells the story rather with admiration 
of her wondrous skill than with horror of her sorcery. Nothing 
appears to us more striking amidst the many superstitions of the 
Middle Ages, than the total absence of all belief in witchcraft, such 
as it appeared in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. The 
story of Bardus, which follows, illustrating gratitude, reads very 
much like an Eastern tale; while ingratitude is illustrated by 
the story of Ariadne. Gluttony is the next vice; and ‘ Amans,’ 
naturally enough, feels indignant when questioned on this 
subject. The sight of his lady is more than meat and drink to 
him, he says, and her words are sweeter than all the dainties and 
spices of the elaborate dishes 

‘That any Lumbard couthé make.’ 

Thus we perceive that the era of French cookery had not 
arrived, but that Lombardy provided our forefathers with their 
maitres de cuisine. Indeed, continues ‘Amans’— 

‘I say as for min own life 
As be the wordés of her mouth— 
For as the windés of the South, 
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Ben most of all debonaire, 

So whan her listé to speke faire 
The vertue of her goodly speeche, 
Is verily min hertés leche.’ 

‘Genius,’ however, must tell his stories, whether ‘ Amans’ needs 
the advice they suggest or not; so he relates the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus, and the fable of Circe and her 
swinish herd. It would be wearisome to follow Genius to the 
end of his stories. He gives a long account of Olympias and her 
son Alexander, just as it had often been told before, and in the 
old English romance of Kyng Alysaundre, very spiritedly, too. 
Then, in pursuance of the plan proposed at the beginning, of 
combining instruction with amusement, he devotes a whole book 
to the sciences; and although we should find little amusement 
ourselves in these lectures, doubtless the knights and ladies who, 
in their school-days had neither been starved upon Pinnock’s 
Catechisms, nor been coursed through ‘all the ‘ologies,’ found 
them pleasant enough. ‘ Genius,’ after this long digression, again 
returns to his former employment of telling stories; among 
which, we have that of ‘ Alcestis,’ and almost last in the work, one 
of the best tales, that of ‘ Apollonius Prince of Tyre,’ better known 
to the modern reader as the ‘ Pericles’ of Shakspeare’s fine play. 
The work ends rather abruptly. ‘Amans’ supplicates Venus and 
her son for their favourable aid; when Venus tells him he has 
grown too old for her service, and therefore bids Cupid remove 
his dart, while she gives him most Christianlike advice to content 
himself by living in charity with all men. And thus he says— 


‘Forthy my finale leve, 
I take now for evermore 
Without making any more 
Of love, and of his dedely hele.’ 


For the future contenting himself with that love which is— 


‘With a mannés herte affirmed, 
And stant of charitie confirmed. 
Such love is goodly for to have, 
Such love may the body save, 
Such love may the soul amende, 
The high God such love us sende! 
Forth with the remanaunt of grace, 
So that above, in thilké place, 
Where resteth love, and allé pees, 
Our joié may ben endéles.’ 


Thus ends the Confessio Amantis; and although, for our own 
part, we could rather have wished that Gower had bequeathed us 
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a collection of English songs,—for his genius was certainly 
lyrical rather than dramatic or descriptive,—still, as a curious 
relic of thoughts and feelings nearly five centuries ago, and as the 
first English poem which claimed the notice of the fair and noble, 
we rejoice that it has been published at length in a style that 
does justice to the once popular writer. 

In estimating Gower'’s merits as a poet, and comparing him 
with his two great contemporaries, we think he must take the 
lowest place. Beside Chaucer, his inferiority is great; but then, 
with whom save Shakspeare can that wonderful painter of life, 
in its every phase, and of natural scenery in its every form of 
changeful beauty, be compared? But beside Langland, too, 
Gower looks dwarfed ; for to the marvellous power of that rude 
painter, whose pictures startle us by their life-likeness, though 
dashed off with but a few rough touches, the author of the Con- 
fessio Amantis can lay no claim. He is the delicate illuminator 
of graceful ornament, while Langland is the mighty fresco-painter. 
But then, just as the delicate illumination, even in its slightest 
ornaments, preserves many a trait which cannot be found else- 
where, so Gower, as the graceful poet of chivalry and lady-love, 
supplies us with many a suggestive picture of manners ‘and feel- 
ings, which have long passed away, and would, but for him, have 
been utterly forgotten. 


Art. II.—Thorndale ; or, the Conflict of Opinions. By W1111aM 
SmirH. 8vo. Blackwood and Sons. 


THE gentleman whose common-place name appears on the title- 
page of this volume as that of its editor, is not a common-place 
person. Mr. William Smith has written poetry which has 
deserved much more attention from the public than it has 
obtained. He has also been a large contributor, and for many 
years past, to our periodical literature. Blackwood's Magazine, and 
the Quarterly, have been especially enriched by his pen. Every- 
thing he does is characterised by a finished culture, by a gentle- 
manly propriety, and by that lightness and freedom of touch withal 
which is rarely attained except as the result of long practice. 
His intelligence and his tastes dispose him to philosophical 
speculation, and through life his mind has been much occupied 
with the great problems of our time—especially with those which 
relate to the probable future of humanity, both in this world and 
beyond it. The ‘ William Smith’ who writes himself ‘ editor’ of 
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the work before us, is of course its author. The form which his 
utterances are made to take is the following. 

Thorndale is a consumptive invalid, who, with a single servant, 
makes his way to an obscure retreat in the neighbourhood of 
Naples—there to meditate and die. He beguiles his solitude by 
committing his passing thoughts and impressions to writing, and 
by recalling the persons of his friends, and his conversations with 
them in bygone days. The first and second books give us the 
autobiography of Thorndale. In the third book, embracing the 
story of ‘Cyril, the Modern Cistercian,’ the author detects the 
subtle influences by which Romanism makes the most valuable 
of her ‘ perverts.’ The fourth book brings out with much vigour 
some of the forms of modern scepticism both in philosophy and 
religion, the chief speaker being a German doctor, named 
Seckendorf. The fifth and sixth books set forth the basis of 
social progress, and of religious certainty, according to a person 
described as ‘ an Eclectic and Utopian Philosopher of a.p. 1850.’ 
Such are the contents of the Thorndale Manuscript, carefully 
edited by Mr. Smith. 

There is no doubt advantage in assigning speeches after this 
manner to imaginary persons. But it also has its disadvantages. 
When an author adopts this method, we naturally wish to know 
where the writer himself speaks, and where the speaker is some 
other person. When this information is not given, we feel that 
there is a want of frankness and confidence, as between author 
and reader, which is not pleasant. Another mischief incident 
to this method is, that the case may often be so well put from 
opposite points, that the reader who has come to the volume for 
help, may only find himself in the end more than ever bewildered. 
Mr. Smith has not avoided these mischiefs. Where he himself 
speaks, and where some other man, is left to conjecture ; and the 
result of the pro and con running through the volume, is to leave 
you too much amidst a balance of difficulties. 

The work, however, does bring out some of the prominent 
and the more profound thinkings of our time, and shows the 
‘ conflict’ which comes from those thinkings. Much of the real 
spirit of the age finds its expression in these pages. How 
multitudes of thoughtful men among us are looking at philo- 
sophy and theology is here stated with distinctness. The great 
value of the work is not in its conclusiveness, for that is the 
quality it wants, but in its showing the ground on which 
conclusion must rest, if it is to be satisfactory. There is nothing 
very definite in the theological position of any of the parties here 
introduced. Thorndale and Clarence, who have their place near 
the true line, if compared with the opposite extremes taken 
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by Cyril and Seckendorf, dwell to the last amidst very broad gene- 
ralities in regard to religious truth. Clarence expresses himself, 
in many respects, as a Christian man, but he lacks the real evan- 
gelical element. Nevertheless, the reader may find much in 
this volume which has its value, as giving us the reality of 
modern thought, and much which, after its kind, is very true and 
very beautiful. 

Uncertain, and often contradictory, as are the notes struck in 
these pages, there is one maxim, relative to social progress, on 
which all the speakers, and the editor himself, are agreed. In 
his introduction, Mr. Smith says— 

‘One general observation only we will permit ourselves to make. 
There is much talk here of a future Utopia. But the reader need not be 
alarmed. It is admitted on all hands to be so very future, that neither 
he, nor any posterity in which he is much interested, will be at all 
affected by it. Meanwhile there is one grand conservative maxim, 
which throughout the volume would subscribe to— 
it is this, that the measures which will really contribute to the pro- 
gress of society, are always identical with those which will promote 
the welfare of the existing generation. From order, order proceeds ; 
from prosperity, prosperity. We never really advance the future by 
bringing confusion into the present; and he who talks of sacrificing 
the present to the future, has yet to learn the first elements of his sub- 
ject. The best government for your own generation, were it a Turkish 
despotism, is also the government which will best promote the future 
welfare of your country ; the best faith for your own generation, were 
it Catholicism, as seen in Mexico and Peru, will be the faith most 
conducible to the progress of generations yet to come. Each age, in 
working out truth and prosperity for itself, is working for posterity, 
and this is the only way in which it can work for posterity at all.’— 
pp. 18, 14. 

Mr. Smith does not mean to say that because Catholicism may 
be said to have been good for England in the thirteenth century, 
it must, therefore, be good for it in the nineteenth—but simply 
that the religion of that age furnished the natural antecedent 
to the religion of our own age. In other words, that the social 
reformer will do well to work, not from abstractions, but from 
realities, ever aiming to make the real more real and better—that 
to make the best of what is, will be to ensure the best that shall 
be. So there is a kind of identity between the present of the 
earth and its future, and between time and eternity. Being, in 
its largest sense, is a growth. But let us see how our recluse, 
Thorndale, meditates on such themes. Here is an extract from 
his fragments on the sense of beauty :— 


‘In truth, the earth grows more beautiful, as we grow better and 
wiser. The sentiment of beauty is no one feeling of the eye, or of 
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the mind. It is a gathering of many sensations, many feelings, many 
thoughts—perhaps taking its point of departure from the exquisite 
pleasure of colour, blended with variety and symmetry of form ; for 
forms, like sounds, appear to have a species of harmony, appealing at 
once to the sense, whether we regard the several parts of a single 
form, or the approximation of several distinct forms. 

‘I am never more convinced of the progress of mankind than when 
I think of the sentiment developed in us by our intercourse with 
nature, and mark how it augments and refines with our moral culture, 
and also (though this is not so generally admitted) with our scientific 
knowledge. We learn from age to age to see the beauty of the world; 
or, what comes to the same thing, this beautiful creation of the senti- 
ment of beauty is developing itself in us. 

‘Only refleet what regions lovely as Paradise there are over all Asia 
and Europe, and in every quarter of the globe, waiting to receive 
their fitting inhabitants—their counterparts in the conscious creature. 
The men who are now living there do not see the Eden that surrounds 
them. They lack the moral and intellectual vision. It is not too 
bold a thing to say that, the mind of man once cultivated, he will see 
around him the Paradise he laments that he has lost. For one ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ he will sing of a thousand that he has gained. 

‘ The savage whose eye detects the minutest speck upon the horizon, 
is blind as a mole to the Elysium that surrounds him. Ay, and the 
poet finds a paradise wherever there is a single leaf to tremble against 
the sky. 

; Mark, too, how the sense of beauty reacts upon the nature of the 
man, disposing to deeds of gentleness and peace. We tread more 
softly as the scene grows more beautiful. 

‘ That many reflective men should be solicitous to abstract a cherished 
sentiment like this of Beauty from all baser admixtures of our sensa- 
tional nature, and should proclaim it to be a pure intuition of the 
soul, seems natural and pretty—a sort of poetising philosophy, but 
not very wise. All nature is one-—one Divine Idea. Let what you 
call the baser be raised in our estimation when we find it a part, or a 
condition, of the higher. 

‘ Analysis destroys nothing that nature grows ; it only gives us some 
little insight into the laws of growth. Did the cell-theory reduce all 
vegetation into isolated cells? Did it anything else than add new 
wonder to the flower and the tree? Mental analysis, in like manner, 
merely teaches us the order of creation. And whatever is added to 
the human consciousness is just as new, and just as fresh from the 
hand of God, whether we can, or cannot, trace the prior conditions of 
its existence. 

‘ Whether it is the metaphysician with his catalogue of Faculties, 
or the phrenologist with his array of Organs, I have learnt to distrust 
these our popular distinctions—that is, as scientific distinctions. In 
popular language, we must always speak of the stem, and the leaf, and 
the fruit as distinct things, and yet the same few principles of growth 
may apply to all. I can only conceive of the mind, or human con- 
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sciousness as one great and amazing growth of all but infinite variety, 
and yet essentially one. Sensations become memories, and memories 
combine (according to a few simple laws) to form endless varieties of 
consciousness. God alone can know into what grander or more perfect 
forms the consciousness of man shall thus develop itself.’—pp. 34—36. 


See again how he looks at the supposed antagonism between 
poetry and science, and at the relation of the individual man to 
humanity, to the past everywhere :— 


‘Some poets, in their verses, have lamented the inroad which 
science will occasionally make in their favourite associations, or predi- 
lections. A weak lament. Speaking largely, the more we know of 
nature, the more beautiful it becomes. Who has not felt that such 
knowledge as he had acquired of physiology and comparative anatomy 
(remote enough at first from esthetics) has ended by throwing a fresh 
grace over every limb, a fresh charm over every movement in the. 
animal creation? As to the vegetable world—as to our trees—I have 
not skill enough in language to describe the mystery and enchantment 
which modern sciences—whether of light, of chemistry, or of vital 
growth—have filled them with for me. Their leaves, as they rustle, 
seem to murmur of the half-told secrets of all creation. 

And take this with you: as science advances, each object, without 
losing its individuality, speaks more and more of the whole; and this 
—that each living thing gets some beauty from the harmony disclosed 
in its own structure. 

‘I ask the mountain, Why art thou suddenly so dark? And the 
mountain answers, Ask the passing cloud that shadows me. Why, 
oh most beautiful ocean, art thou so changeful? And the sea answers, 
Ask the sky above, that showers down, now radiance, now this gloom. 
Why, oh thou eternal sky, dost thou wrap thyself in clouds? And 
the sky answers, Ask the valleys of the earth; they breathe this sad- 
ness up to me; it is not mine. 

‘Nothing stands circumscribed within itself. There is no self that 
is not half another’s. Or say that every individuality is but the 
power of the whole manifesting itself thus and thus. 

‘ Amidst all this beauty I catch sight, at an angle of the shore, of a 
solitary monk. He surely thinks himself alone. He is separated 
from the world. He has cast it all aside; even, perhaps, the unoffend- 
ing beauty of this scene. He surely is alone. Not so. That corrupt 
and boisterous city on which he turns his back—which, even in re- 
solving to forget, he must incessantly remember—lo! its vanity and 
lies have made this hermit of him. This sadness is not his. Nay, 
even the dead in their graves, and bygone ages, and past centuries, of 
which he knows nothing, have helped to make him the strange creature 
that he wanders there. The wicked world has given him half his 
piety, the cloister the other half. 

‘You take a single soul, and tax it with its single guilt. It is right 
and fit to do so. And yet in every single soul it is the whole world 
you judge. 
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‘Yes! it is right, and fit, and reasonable that the man, whilst living 
with his kind, should be treated as the sole originator of all he does 
of good or of evil. Cover him with honour! Stamp him with infamy! 
Thus only can man make an ordered world of it. And are not this 
reciprocated honour and dispraise, given and received by all, great 
part of human life itself? But in thy hands, oh Rhadamanthus, judge 
of the dead! what is this solitary soul? It is but as a drop from the 
great ocean of life—clear, or foul, as winds from either pole have 
made it. Ay, and the very under-soil on which it lay, on which it 
was tossed to and fro, had been broken up by forgotten earthquakes 
and extinct voleanoes. A whole eternity had been at work where that 
drop of discoloured water came from.’—pp. 40, 41. 


It is a favourite maxim with Thorndale that faith in God 
brings with it, as its natural corollary, faith in immortality. The 
usual arguments on this subject are, with him, more plausible 
and pleasant than substantial. But he attaches great weight to 
the moral, or rather the Divine argument, which rests on the 
fact, that the more intelligent and pure the soul of man becomes, 
the more does it desire to know God as he ought to be known, 
and to be assimilated to him as we ought to be assimilated :— 

‘This appears to me to be the only Desire that justifies the hope of 
immortality. The ability to apprehend partly the divine nature, and 
the desire that springs up in the thoughtful mind for the divine and 
the eternal in truth and in life, form together a strong presumption 
in favour of a perpetuated existence. 

‘I do not find that desire for other knowledge affords such a pre- 
sumption. A philosopher who should claim to live on merely to enlarge 
his chemical science, might be thought just as illogical in his reason- 
ing as the more passionate children of the earth, who are desirous of 
perpetuating their happiness, or of having a second chance for it. Why 
should he know more? Is he to know all? Is he to live on as long 
as there is anything to be learned? And live where? Howis he to 
pursue the thread of this inquiry in some other world ? 

‘But this especial aspiration after knowledge of God stands on a 
quite different footing. Other knowledge, you may suppose, may 
increase from age to age; if we have it not, our posterity may; but 
here is a want felt imperatively by each retiective soul, and which 
never will be gratified on earth. 

‘If I were therefore asked for my ground of belief in the second 
great doctrine of religion, I should say it was involved in the first : it 
follows, I think, as a corollary from a belief in God. 

‘ Nay, even the terrible anxiety which sometimes seizes us to know 
whether a God exists or not, brings with it a sudden and imperious 
conviction in some future condition of our being in which we shall 
know. It would stand alone in nature if a thinking being should be 
born into this great scheme of things, where all is fit and harmonious, 
with one burning question for ever in his heart, which was never to 
be solved. If 1 ever touched for a moment the borders of complete 
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seepticism, I felt at that moment the impossibility that I could alto- 
gether die—that I could become extinct with this unremoved igno- 
rance upon my soul.’—pp. 50, 51. 


These passages may be taken as a sample of the religious 
spirit which pervades the meditations of Thorndale. But the 
oar in his manuscript relate to the possible future of 

umanity in this world, as well as to the possible state of departed 
spirits in the next; and it may be well to look to the substance 
of its representations on the first of these topics before we meddle 
with the second. 

Of Clarence, the speaker who takes the brighter view of the 
destiny of our race, Thorndale thus writes:— 


‘Clarence’s philosophy is full of faith, full of hope. Where I have 
ventured, only for a moment, to place my foot—placing it tremu- 
lously and soon retracting it, he takes his stand boldly and firmly. 
He has an unconquerable conviction in the progress of Humanity ; 
he will not hesitate cordially to adopt the last truth of the reason, 
because this seems at variance with the present wants of a progressive 
society. When an antagonist objects to some of his religious doc- 
trines, that they are fit only ‘for the climate of Utopia,’ his answer 
is, ‘I will believe, then, in the religion of Utopia; and be you assured 
of this, that if its religion is true, and is already here amongst us, 
what you call Utopia is following on behind.’ 

‘But his Utopian views are as safe, and, in the only rational sense 
of that term, as ‘conservative’ as they are hopeful. For he con- 
stantly maintains that it is only by advancing under our present 
system of social economy that we can rise into a higher. It is the 
gradual development of a higher system, from causes already in opera- 
tion, that he delights to proclaim. No sudden transition of a per- 
manent character seems to him possible. How quietly slavery or 
serfdom vanished out of Europe! Changes as great and as gradual 
may be accomplished in the future—may be now in the process of 
accomplishment. 

‘ At Oxford, if I remember right, he was not quite so patient in his 
expectations: he brought the golden vision nearer to the eye. He 
could then with marvellous rapidity throw up into the air the light 
towers and gilded fanes of his Utopian architecture. At a later period 
he was contented that the slow builder, Time, should build on accord- 
ing to his wonted fashion. But he was as confident as‘ever that the 
glorious structure would arise, and he assigned to it even more mag- 
nificent proportions than before. What the arrangements and method 
of life would be in that Future Society, he was far too wise to think 
of predicting. A great principle would, in part, work out its own 
details ; in part, those details would be determined by circumstance, 
varying in every age and country. The extended action of a prin- 
ciple well known amongst us—that of mutual co-operation designedly 
entered into for mutual good—was all that he confidently prophesied.’ 
—pp. 151, 152. 
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Of course this principle of a general co-operation in order to 
the general good, was open to many and strong objections, and 
Thorndale did not fail to urge those objections. But Clarence 
had his manner of meeting them :— 


‘Iam not,’ he would say, ‘contemplating a society of learned 
Jesuits on the one hand, and a people of Paraguay Indians on the 
other—such a society is a type of weakness and imbecility, not of 
strength—but a society where the rule which governs all is made by 
all, understood and voluntarily obeyed by all. An intelligent obe- 
dience to such a rule I do most unhesitatingly aver to be the most 
desirable element in each man’s character and happiness that you 
could name. It implies no undue submission (as you object), no 
absorption of a man’s individuality—any more than citizenship or 
patriotism. A rule which our own reason approves of is not a re- 
straint ; it is a chosen course of action; as freely chosen as any 
course of social action can be. But where I strike, as with a sledge- 
hammer upon this objection, is here: The development of the indi- 
vidual, you say, is to suffer, is to be repressed. Now, I maintain that 
it is precisely the development of a noble individuality which will lead 
to this more social society. And, again, it is precisely this society 
that must develop the highest individuality. 

‘Who feels so intensely his own personality, who has so large and 
grand an individuality, as the patriot whose whole soul is given to his 
country ? But to descend to commonplace men and times, let any 
man but join a club, or any association for a common purpose, and he 
feels his self-importance augmented directly. How can it be other- 
wise? Our life and our personality are coextensive. We live only 
as persons. If I am a citizen of Athens, all Athens, so far as I can 
embrace it, has gone to swell my personal or individual existence. 
There is no possible antagonism between the Individual and Society, 
none of this kind, that there can be a great society and little minds ; 
for just in proportion as the relationships of the individual to others, 
or to the whole society, are augmented, in precisely the same propor- 
tion is the individual being of each man augmented. 

‘I see you acquiesce in this as a general principle, and you are pre- 
paring some yet and but. Stop them for a moment, and let me say a 
word on that other popular objection, that if we had not the present 
inequalities of fortune, the same trials, the same dependence upon 
each other’s voluntary aid, there would not be the requisite means for 
cultivating the affeetions; our friendships would grow cold; and even 
the opinion of others would have little effect upon us, since we should 
no longer have to solicit favours of each other. 

‘ We meet with this style of objection from men who claim to be 
eminently practical ; and just note how eminently theoretical or hypo- 
thetical it is. Look at our existing society. 

‘The services which cement friendship are reciprocal services. A 
feeling of dependence is scarcely compatible with friendship. 

‘ And again, where do we see the desire of esteem in the opinion of 
others acting most powerfully? Precisely where it seems to have 
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little to bestow, except this very esteem. In fact, it is the thousand 
subtle and indefinable services that men who live together must 
always be reciprocating that constitutes the great value to us of the 
good opinion of the society in which we move. What does an Eng- 
lish gentleman suffer in his substantial or material comfort from bein 
black-balled at a club, or excluded from any particular circle of pamwres | 
And yet the power of public opinion to punish could hardly be better 
illustrated than by just such a case. To the cultivated mind the 
esteem of mankind becomes valued for itself. Nay, we need not go 
to very cultivated minds. The common soldier knows no greater 
pleasure in life than to be praised for his courage by his fellow-soldiers. 
The praise adds nothing to his rations. 

‘I cannot suppose that any one contemplates a state of society in 
which there shall be no such thing as property, and no such thing as 
mutual gifts and services. But the gifts which pass between wealth 
and poverty might be supposed to cease, and they would cease without 
any detriment to our social affections. What is more notorious than 
that wherever a pecuniary interest appears upon the scene, friendship 
retires. Whether you take money from me, or whether you give it, 
the transaction is alike fatal to our old bond of amity.’—pp. 153, 155. 


Clarence’s maxim is, that it is from the disparities of fortune— 
dependence on others—want, that the great mass of feud and 
crime has its origin. Get rid of these evils, and the root of 
nearly all evil will be destroyed. But Seckendorf, the man re- 
presenting the spirit of denial in our time, makes sad havoc of 
these theories. Here are his words :— 


‘ There are persons, my dear Clarence, who find it a very interesting 
occupation to plan imaginary communities, and shape for all others 
some precise methodical existence which it pleases them to approve. 
Harmless occupation, since, thank heaven! they shape nothing but 
their own nonsense. It is a very poor fragment of human life that 
any one mind can embrace, and mould, and organise. The real or- 
isation of society is accomplished for us, much as the seasons and 
the climate that we live in have been organised. The infinite variety 
of nature laughs to scorn your little garden-plots. You may hedge 
and ditch as you will, you will not turn into little garden-plots all our 
great world of wastes and forests, and redundant vegetation. For me, 
I would rather be a wild dog in a forest, with the chance of being 
devoured by the first bigger dog I met with, than I would live shut up 
in one of these model moral communities. I become a rebel to all 
morality when I am so bemoralised. All very well if we were a parcel 
of polyps, and had one stomach in common, and your only task was to 
drench this well with black broth. But we happen not to have one 
stomach in common, much less one mind. 


CLARENCE, 
*But I am no Communist. 
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SECKENDORF. 


‘You are for new organisation of some kind—you are for binding 
us closer than before—forging new chains for the coupling of us toge- 
ther. I wish that some of you schemers of new societies could be 
caught in your own trap—caught and penned in your own Dutch 
Elysium. These ardent schemers contend and fight for their idea, 
their scheme; and the fighting for it is pleasant enough: they are the 
last men who could live in their own Utopia. They remind me, in this 
respect, of the battle-loving Crusaders of olden times. These steel- 
clad warriors, armed to the teeth, went forth to fight for the Madonna 
—went forth, mind you, to fight—meanwhile the Paradise they were 
to win by their swords was of the most peaceable description. These 
valiant pikemen never once asked themselves whether indeed the 
greatly desired to sit down quiet and docile, like good children, in the 
presence of that sweet Mater Dolorosa, whose picture they constantly 
saw in their churches. What they were to do—these steel-clad pike- 
men—amongst thedoves and the cherubs—never crossed their thoughts. 
Simply they loved fighting, and here was the Madonna to fight for. 
Battle !—and the battle itself a work of piety !—what could the heart 
of man desire more? Our own enthusiastic champions of some millen- 
nium of perpetual peace and social industry are much of the same 
temper. Here is something to contend for—here is their Madonna— 
and they contend zealously enough. But how would they look if they 
were really transported to their industrial paradise, where work and 
playtimes should be meted out to them with due regularity, and their 
docile labours be rewarded (let us be liberal in our conjectures) with 
unlimited supply of plain clothes and plain diet? I think they would 
be curiously disappointed at the aspect of their sad Madonna. Was 
this the lady that had so often inspired their intellectual combats ? 

‘ * Idea of the good of the whole!’ Allthis, my dear young friend, is 
but the old pastoral fable tricked out in philosophic phrase. It is some 
foolish Arcadia you promise us, and you think to justify the prediction 
by placing it a great way off. Why not promise it to-morrow, or the 
next age, as well as some centuries hence ?’—pp. 254—256. 


Clarence rejoins that education in its largest sense is slow, 
especially the education of the race, and he can wait. Secken- 
dorf replies, we know what education does where it exists, and 
we thus have the means of judging as to what it would do if it 
were general. Now its effects, as far as our experience goes, is 
not so much to make man see alike, as to make them see 
differently. 


‘ What, according to your own account, does this much-talked ‘ edu- 
cation of the people’ consist in ?—what is the simple fact? Certain 
books now read by the leisure class will be read by a class who have 
less leisure, read at least not more attentively than they are at present. 
Meanwhile choose me any half-dozen of the best books whose circula- 
tion is to be extended by the increased activity of the Printing Press 
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_—you will not find that any two of them are in perfect harmony or 
ment—you will have (taking them altogether) a perfect Babel 
conflicting doctrines, tastes, sentiments, opinions. What new or 
surprising unanimity of action will you get out of this? Lay hold of 
the first handful of books that may be now standing on your library 
table, and proceed to consult them as your oracle—what a din of 
yes! andno! will assail your ears! Just as education spreads, diver- 
sity of opinion will spread with it. One sees no unanimity except 
amongst a multitude who do of think, and perchance amongst a 
priesthood who think for that multitude—think how to guide and 
govern them. The moment men begin to reflect, they begin tg differ, 
and precisely on those subjects which affect the institutions of society. 
Suppose all men became readers and thinkers, we should have a scene 
of interminable controversy opening wider and wider. What especially 
d result—what novel unanimity of action, I repeat—do you expect 
m that? 
‘I make no moan about it. Life developes itself thus. The more 
complexity in the whole society, the more variety in the individuals. 
The individual can less and less embrace all that is developed in 
humanity. 
‘T cannot expect, in themost complex development of life, to be able to 
trace that order, method, regularity, which I trace in the’ simplest—that 
method and regularity which is the foundation of scientific prediction. 
IfI prick a man, he will bleed; whatform his anger will assume, is not 
so clear. As we rise in complexity, prediction becomes less possible. 
When we observe in the tentacula or limbs of some simplest specimen 
of animal life a quite rhythmical movement, we pronounce such move- 
ment to be automatic, not voluntary or instigated by passion or desire, 
because of its exceeding regularity. Ifyou could show me a society 
whose movements were quite rhythmical, I am sure I should see before 
me the very lowest form of human society. Increased thought and 
increased activity will not display themselves in a rhythmical 
society. 
. Men and women are to be all very wise, and therefore very good, 
and therefore very happy! Such very moral philosophy we teach to 
little children, and do indeed leave for the practice of a most remote 
posterity. On the ears of an old man nothing falls so light as these 
ethical abstractions, these vague eloquent moralities. They are pretty 
and teasing, as the snow-flakes that blind you for an instant with their 
brightness. Nothing lighter or colder falls through the air. 

‘ You are speculating, Clarence, on the development of the thinking 
faculty amongst all classes of men. Pray look around you. Scarcely 
one in a thousand of any class, under any circumstances, can be got to 
think. I have lived in most capitals of Europe; I have seen your 
highest and your lowest; I have mingled with all classes. I tell you 
that men do not love the labour of thinking; rich or poor, they love 
it not; it isa toil, a disturbance; it wearies, it afflicts them. Here 
and there the propensity is developed, and chiefly, like some other 
plagues, where the diet is low, and the dwelling is dark, and the air is 
stagnant. In some constitutions, whatever may be the surrounding 
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circumstances, the fever will break out, and then it makes of the man— 
as chance or the multitude will have it—a god or a demon. 

‘ Your Cheap Book! your sheet of printed paper! A sail blown by 
all winds—nothing but this rag of canvass, and a hull to move huge 
as a mountain. Gossamer sail, and a stowage like Noah’s ark. Not 
much navigation here, I think.’—pp. 257—259. 


This is rough handling, and Clarence does not recover him- 
self well under these heavy blows. Seckendorf insists that the 
pensive labour of the brain must ever belong to comparatively 
few; that the wants of humanity, if to be provided for on the 
present scale, must necessitate that for one instance in which the 
being man refines into the philosopher, there will be many in 
which he will roughen into the smith or the ploughman. In the 
meanwhile, the very complexity of society in which this alleged 
progress consists, naturally breeds diversity of opinion, diversity 
of opinion detracts from the force of opinion, and to detract 
from the force of opinion is to detract from the force of morality, 
which must depend on opinion. Seckendorf finds only too 
much in history, and in the present posture of affairs, which 
seems to corroborate these gloomy philosophisings. There is 
profound truth in the following sentences—for those who have 
ears to hear on such subjects :— 


‘ Two years ago (1848), a democratic movement shook most of the 
thrones of Europe. Was this in the programme of your development ? 
Was this the ‘march of intellect?’ If so, there has been a counter- 
march. As I read this last chapter in our history, wealth took the 
alarm at certain prophetic announcements of ‘social progress,’ of 
‘ equitable reorganisation,’ and threw her weight upon the side of 
monarchy. Wealth enlisted the despot; wealth re-enlisted and exalted 
the priest. Men, to save themselves from your philanthropic regene- 
ration, sacrificed political liberty and intellectual liberty ; they sub- 
mitted to imperial government, and shuffled on in haste the cloak of 
hypocrisy. 

‘England is almost the only country of Europe that at this moment 
can boast of republican institutions (for the government of England is 
practically a republic under the forms of monarchy); but how long 
is she likely to retain this distinction? Some little time ago, I 
beheld paraded through the streets of London an enormous banner, 
followed by a multitude of Chartists. On this purple banner, and in 
letters of gold, one might read the motto—‘ A fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work.’ A more modest motto, you will say, was never dis- 
played in purple and gold. A more impossible demand was never 
made. No legislative power on earth could give them their fair day’s 
wages for their fair day’s work. They must look after that matter, 
each one for himself. Nay, if Parliament, in her ‘omnipotence,’ 
-should settle what shall be a fair day’s work and a fair day’s wages, 
Parliament must next consult the gods and mother earth to know if 
these recognise the tariff. Your work and your wages are finally 
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settled—somewhere out of Parliament. But now, if this clamour 
rises, if this motto becomes a popular faith, then wealth in England 
will also take the alarm. Wealth here also will enlist the monarch ;— 
the pageant, and the forms, and the very theory of monarchical govern- 
ment, have all been faithfully preserved ;—wealth here, also, will take 
shelter in imperial government, will renounce its free Parliament and 
its free press, and keep the private purse untouched. Wealth, here, 
also, will exalt the priest still higher, and bow still lower to the 
Church, if by any means it can raise a power that will hold the mul- 
titude in check.’—pp. 305, 306. 

Far be it from us to question the doctrine that the history of 
our race is destined to be progressive. Nevertheless, to our 
mind, few things are more wearisome and unsatisfactory, more 
utterly pedantic and delusive, than is much of the speculation in 
which not a few clever men have indulged on this subject. M. 
Comte, and others, give us the steps by which this expected 
progress of the species may—and may alone be realised. Accord- 
ing to these writers, the sciences have a natural chronological 
development, and there is a logical interdependence among them 
which is necessary to this development. First comes logic, 
or mathematics; next dynamics, or the science of forces, 
which gives us bodies, not merely gauged, but in action; 
then the matter-sciences, including the entire department of 
physics; and, lastly, the man-sciences, embracing the true 
knowledge of man, his capacities, relations, duties, and ultimate 
being. 

how we feel bound to say, that after all we have read on these 
topics, and with every wish to be believers in some such theory, 
we find belief in this direction very difficult. That there are 
some traces of truth in such reasoning we admit, but they seem 
to us to be just enough to deceive the unwary, and not enough 
to satisfy the cautious and the thoughtful. In place of sus- 
taining the huge conclusions founded upon it, it is all but 
Te swept away by the contrary indications which come up at almost 
TE: every step. We think Seckendorf quite right in asserting, that 
| ii if the material wants of men are to be supplied at all as at pre- 
| i sent, it is unavoidable that the time of the great majority of 

: mankind should be largely given to manual labour. We account 
4 him right also in affirming, that where much time must be given 
to such labour, there can be little mental refinement. These 
laws of our condition seem to necessitate that the supposed 
stages of progress in the history of the race, should be progress 
for particular classes, more than for humanity. It must at best y 
be light striking along the tops of the mountains, reflected but 
dimly into the plains and ravines below. Furthermore, were it 
possible.to realise, not merely educated classes, but an educated 
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uy | humanity, it would still remain to be seen whether education, 
nd | which tends rather to diversity than to oneness of thinking in 
ia classes, would not tend to diversities rather than to oneness in 
m- | mankind at large. ‘The presumption surely is that it would. 
ke Nor is this all. Is it not a mistake, a most grave mistake, to 
id expect moral results of such vastness from mere scientific forms 
e, of thought? Do such forms of thought where they exist, issue 
uniformly, or even generally, in such results? If this be not 
the effect of such supposed enlightenment on a small scale, 
why should its effect be such on a large one? The country 
of in which advanced thinking has taken the form of political 
ir equality more thoroughly than in any other, is the United States. 


re Are the moral relations between man and man more truly 
n respected there than in many communities where the laws are 
: less equal? ‘Those equal laws are made to consist with Lynch 


law, and fugitive slave law. Railway inventions do not preclude 
railway gambling, fraud—unblushing fraud. The telegraph will 


u make speaking possible between America and Europe, but will 
a it have done much towards making lying by that means impos- 
> sible? In short, nothing can be more unphilosophical than to 
> expect a moral or political millennium as the result of dynamics, 


; of mechanical contrivance, or of physical science in any form. 
f No doubt, the intelligence which such progress implies will be 

, opposed to vice in some of its old forms; but those turbulent 
> rebels—appetite and passion, will still be in arms, and will not 
fail to find new modes of violating the second commandment 
when compelled to abandon some of the old ones. The war of 

: the commercial speculators of our time is often every whit as 
immoral as the wars of savages. What is wanting is not so 
much that men should see their duty, as that they should be ~ 
inclined to the doing of it. 

The grand reinforcement needed is a reinforcement of moral 
motive. The man-science, the culture of the man proper, in 
place of being the science to come last, is the science needed ‘ 
first, and, in fact, it comes first. The early inhabitants of the 
world could rub on without any great knowledge of anatomy, 
geography, or chemistry, but their sense of right and wrong, and 
their belief in the sanctions attendant on right and wrong, were 
indispensable, and were always in a fair measure present with them. : e 
‘Metaphysics, says Kant, ‘is the oldest of the sciences, and 
‘would still survive, even if the rest were swallowed up in ae 
‘the abyss of an all-destroying barbarism.’ Even the polished i 
“ Greek knew very little of physics, but in metaphysics, and in | 
ethics, he became so profound, that our moderns have added at 
little to the results of his labourin that way. With the Greek, 
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the man-science, instead of lagging behind. the rest, was in 
advance of most of them. We have not remembered this as we 
ought. In fact, the great blunder in the political science of our 
time has been the blunder of beginning at the wrong end. We 
are intent upon realising what we call free institutions, forgetting 
that, in proportion as communities become virtuous, all institu- 
tions become free. A nation of truthful and honest men, left 
to themselves, must be a free nation. It was their high moral 
principle, and their belief in the sanctions attendant on all such 
principle, that made our Puritan fathers the strong men they 
were in the senate and in the field. With them, to do right 
was not a mere expediency, it was the command of God. All 
men doing right were proclaimed as the children of the All- 
righteous ; while Hell from beneath was open to receive the 
miscreant who should dare to make light of His just authority. 
We are quite alive to the imperfections and exaggerations of our 
old Puritanism; but in a faith like that, the faith of sincere 
Christian men, there is a connexion realised between heaven and 
earth, which may give to the earth, in its season, its expected 
millennium. To wait for that better day until our more academic 
modes of discoursing about the nature and fitness of things shall 
have brought it about, will be to wait, we suspect, for a very long 
time. What the world wants is not simply amendment, but rege- 
neration—not merely the expansion of the good, but the eradica- 
tion of the evil. Regeneration is a process which can never be 
self-originated, or self-sustained. It is not in the nature which 
has become the possession of ‘the strong man armed,’ that it 
should itself furnish ‘the stronger than he’ who shall expel 
him. Deliverance in such case must come from without. If 
there be no hope from that quarter, then there is an end to hope. 
We say, then, that, as Christians, we can hope for a millennium. 
But had we nothing better than philosophy to depend upon, we 
should feel bound to make the best we may of the present, and 
should not be disposed to attach much value to speculations about 
the future. 

Too often it seems to be forgotten, that the process of decay is 
quite as truly a law of society as the process of growth. Modern 
civilization has its seat where the ancients would never have 
dreamt of looking for it—viz., northward of the Alps and of the 
Pyrenees. This may seem to have been so much pure gain to 
the race. But what a change for the worse has taken place 
over the whole of those countries where the civilization of the 
ancients so long flourished! Egypt, Southern Asia, all the lands 
bordering on the Mediterranean, present the appearance of an 
exhausted soil, doomed to weeds and barrenness. In the memo- 
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ries of their past there is greatness; in what is now known of 
them, there is nothing great, and we fear we must say nothing 
hopeful. For while the civilization of a barbarous people is a 
natural, and hardly a difficult process—alas ! for the men whose 
labours are directed towards the regeneration of a people who 
have become the victims of a corrupt civilization! When did the 
dead in that shape ever live again ? 

So the world seems to lose in one direction what it gains in 
another. In the meanwhile, over the vast regions of Africa, of 
Central Asia, of India, and China, embracing the great mass of 
the human family, everything has remained all but stationary 
from the dawn of history to this day. Hitherto, the progressive 
principle has been local, limited, shifting from place to place, 
covering altogether but a small section of the globe, and culti- 
vating one spot in that section at the cost of deserting another. 

Clarence, indeed, in the volume before us, insists that modern 
civilization is a great advance upon the ancients, especially as 
being opposed to serfdom, as developing industry, introducing 
wages, and preparing the way for partnership and co-operation. 
All this we may admit; but, even here, the sphere within which 
the better element operates, is painfully contracted; and this 
liberation of the masses, by devolving on them the duty of 
attending to their own affairs, to a degree for which they are but 
imperfectly prepared, has raised a host of new and difficult 
problems. While in bondage, there were those who naturally 
cared for them; they must now care for themselves. They 
cannot have the privileges of freemen without the responsibilities 
of freemen. If not to own mastership in another, they must 
know how to master themselves. It is thus that a somewhat 
terrible question—unknown to antiquity—viz., the labour ques- 
tion, has been forced upon us. How that question is to end 
the future only can show. Is there not room to fear that the 
democratic feeling underlying this question, by being pushed to ex- 
cess, may tend to produce a reaction in favour of despotism, and 
even of slavery, rather than to introduce that wise system of liberty 
which some men expect from it? Mr. Smith’s volume contains 
many acute observations bearing on this topic, but, on the whole, 
he does not help us much towards a solution of the difficulty. 
We repeat, therefore, that the future would be to us a very hazy 
and uncertain affair, if we had nothing more potent to look to 
in relation to it than may be found even in the best forms of a 
merely human philosophy. 

But Clarence would answer, that he, too, is far from expecting 
a millennium from any merely human philosophy—that he looks 

for much from the influence of religion, and especially for the 
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influence of Christianity. The volume before us, however, 
shows that even Christianity has formidable adversaries to en- 
counter—such as will not be soon vanquished. Scepticism, as 
represented by Seckendorf, on the one hand, and Romanism, as 
represented by Cyril, on the other, are arrayed against it. In 
the creed of these persons we meet with two of the most pro- 
minent forms of religious thought and feeling in our time. The 
following is Seckendorf's description of the position of Romanism 
in this country. It is, as will be seen at a glance, an exaggerated 
description, still there is more truth in it than we are at all times 
disposed to admit :— 


‘And pray tell me, Clarence, you who have studied the signs of the 
times, and should know your own countrymen better than I do, is it 
one amongst the symptoms of intellectual progress that there is a 
movement in England towards the Roman Catholic Church? Is this 
movement at all connected with some political movement, some 
monarchical tendency ? Does it result’ from pure love of truth and 
the spirit of inquiry? I, who was brought up in the great Catholic 
Church, have my partialities towards her, and might not be the fittest 
judge. How do you read this matter? To me it seems not impro- 
bable that that ragged urchin who is chalking up ‘ No Popery’ on the 
walls of London, may live to see High Mass performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He himself will be kneeling, an old man, bare-headed, on 
the pavement, to be sprinkled by the holy water as priests pass by in 
= em procession, bearing the immaculate Virgin on their shoulders. 

alf your clergy, half your aristocracy, and every idle woman, are 
already ours. Every infidel, who loves music better than sermonising, 
is already ours. All who love pomp and sentiment better than per- 
plexing dogmas, will welcome the change. As to the mob, we know 
of old how they are to be converted. The good Moslems knew and 
practised the art long ago. Not always is the sword necessary. The 
Muezzin ascends the tower and calls to prayer; the people pelt him 
with stones ; he ascends again, and calls still louder, and the people 
throw fewer stones ; he still ascends, still calls, and the people drop 
their stones from their hands, and fall upon their knees. ‘There is 
but one body in England from whom a stout resistance may be ex- 
pected. The Dissenters will not convert. ‘The descendants of the old 
Puritans—the republicans in religion—will stand out to the last. 
They will not convert, but they will burn ; they are combustible. And 
if an age too fastidious rejects the aid of fire even in so great an emer- 
gency, there are your colonies—they can be transported. England, 
purified from their presence, will again be embraced in the One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. If I am a little too sanguine here, 
you must attribute it to the bias of early education.’-—pp. 306, 307. 


This passage sets forth some of the coarser forms of seduction 
to which our English men and women sometimes surrender 
themselves. But the case of Cyril is of a more refined and 
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honest description, and gives him a claim on our forbearance, if 
not on our sympathy. He was the son of religious parents. 
His early years gave evidence of religious thoughtfulness. His 
apparent devoutness was observed with interest, and the mem- 
bers of his family began to hope everything good concerning 
him. But as he grew from boyhood towards manhood, he was 
found to become more reserved on religious topics. At length 
it became known that he had learnt to regard the creed of his 
childhood with some misgiving. Great was the surprise and 
sorrow expressed. How could it have happened? What com- 
pany had he been in? What books had he been reading? But 
it is well observed by our author, that in such cases— 


—‘ The enemy may approach in a far more insidious manner than 
by adirect attack. His father took a great interest in the subject of 
Reformatory Punishment, as it is sometimes called. (The combina- 
tion of reformatory and educational measures with Punishment, would 
be a more accurate expression for the object which such philanthro- 
pists have in view.) Schemes of prison discipline formed the most 
frequent topic of conversation at his own home. The house was full 
of books treating upon this subject in every possible manner, either 
investigating the Rationale of Punishment, or proposing new methods 
for the moral restoration of the criminal. In short, it was the paternal 
hobby. Now in works treating on the subject of criminal jurispru- 
dence, there will invariably be intermingled ethical discussions on the 
nature and objects of Punishment itself, and on the meaning which is 
to be attached to such words, for instance, as Retributive Punishment, 
and of Penalty, when imposed in order to secure obedience to a pro- 
mulgated law. As I understood him, the perusal of these books, to- 
gether with the constant reiteration in the family circle that the 
reformation of the criminal himself was never to be lost sight of as 
one of the ends of punishment, forced upon his mind the perception of 
a strange contrast between the ethical principles which his father 
advocated when discoursing upon this favourite topic, and the ethical 
principles which he advanced or implied when he expounded his Cal- 
vinistic divinity. Cyril, at least, could not reconcile the two. He 
could not help saying to himself—though he recoiled at first with 
horror from his own suggestions—that his father claimed for a human 
legislator, principles more noble and enlightened than those he attri- 
buted to the Divine Governor. The idea was at first repudiated ; it 
was thrust back ; but it would return. The subject was not allowed 
to sleep, for every fresh visitor at the house called forth from his 
father an exposition of what he deemed to be the true principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. To punish for revenge, he pronounced un- 
christian and irrational; he admitted no ends for punishment but the 
protection of society and the reformation of the criminal, which also 
was the best protection for society ; nor would he allow that the first 
of these was an end which could be legitimately pursued without being 
coupled with the second. —pp. 216, 217. 
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It will be remembered by some of our readers that this is a 
topic to which we called their attention in our last number.* Such 
was the dilemma between which timid and conscientious Cyril found 
himself. If his father’s principle in relation to the sole end of 
retribution in human governments was sound, then the principle 
of retribution in the divine government as acted upon here, and 
especially hereafter, must be unsound—cruel—atrocious. The 
true and only moral principle of human government being, as 
alleged, purely reformatory, one of the doctrines following irre- 
sistibly from this principle is that of Universal Restoration. 
Not only must it be true that all suffering hereafter must be 
restorative in its influence, but we are bound to suppose that 
the veriest minimum of suffering that may suffice to that end is 
all that will be resorted to. Moral principle is immutable, eternal, 
everywhere the same. If to punish a criminal with any other 
view than to his restoration be in pringiple immoral, then it must 
be immoral in all cases, whether acted upon by an earthly magis- 
trate, or by the Supreme Being, in this world or the next. 

No doubt Cyril’s father would endeavour to make a distinction 
between what an earthly magistrate may do in such cases, and 
what the Divine Magistrate may do. But we can readily imagine 
how Seckendorf would deal with an evasion of this sort. ‘ Pious 
‘sir, we think we hear him say, ‘this is strange reasoning. It 
‘is true, the heathen men of antiquity were wont to confess that 
‘their gods were so faulty that it would be a sad time of day for 
‘any community were the people to become imitators of the 
“‘ objects of their worship. But it is a new thing to find a pro- 
‘ fessed. Christian taking that ground. You must admit that your 
‘God does often punish in this world where the end is mani- 
‘ festly not reformation but destruction. You profess to believe 
‘that he does so punish hereafter on a much larger scale, and for 
‘ever. Now, if he does this justly, what becomes of your prin- 
‘ciple? If he does it unjustly, what becomes of your God ? 
‘If retribution in this view be so foul a thing that you could not 
‘for a world soil your fingers with it, how is it that you can so 
‘freely assign so much of this sort of service to your Maker? 
‘ Have you no better place for your Divinity than that of the 
'* Great Scavenger of the universe, engaged in doing an infinite 
* amount of work which is of such a nature that you would blush 
‘to think of touching it in any way yourself?’ 

Poor Cyril would be shocked at the harshness of Seckendorf's 
manner of dealing with such questions. Still, he would feel that 
in this case his views seemed to take consistency along with them, 
and he would tremble as he thus felt. His solicitude to be right 
in religious matters, and his sense of the difficulty in the way of 

* The Ethics of Revealed Theology. 
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his becoming so, deepened day by day. That the impress fixed 
on our immortal state should come from the mere speck of time 
through which this life extends, filled him with dismay—made 
life itself alarming, and death terrible. May there not—should 
there not, be some other probation before issues so tremendous 
were determined? His health broke down under this mental 
conflict. He rushed to the very edge of suicide. Incompetent 
to be an authority to himself, he at last seeks refuge in an 
external authority—an infallible authority—the authority of the 
Church of Rome. This is the path through which not a few 
men have passed into that communion, and a greater number of 
women. But all these have had to decide for themselves whether 
the Church of Rome be the infallible church they want or not, 
and deeming themselves competent to settle that question, they 
ought to have reckoned themselves competent to every other. 
How few of us, however, remember our inconsistencies as we 
ought! Fret about it as we may, it is manifest that there are 
many minds among us to whom the alternative seems to be— 
Deism or Romanism. The two Newmans, in taking the opposite 
sides, are representatives of much of the religious thought of 
our times. 

But Cyril's first difficulty—the difficulty about the principle 
that should regulate every system of rewards and punishments— 
demands a word or two from us. The reformatory principle is, no 
doubt, a good one. Criminals that may be reformed, should be 
reformed; but it does not follow that the magistrate should be 
the reformer. Reform in such cases must be the result of moral 
and religious influences; and it is a grave matter to say that 
civil government should take upon it the functions of the moral 
and religious teacher. In fact, we venture to say that it does not 
belong to the magistrate to concern himself with the reforma- 
tion of criminals, any further than as the penalties of law 
may tend to reform them; and that it does belong to him 
to act for the good of society simply by means of the- ‘terror’ 
which he wields against the evil-doer. Where the penalty 
is capital, the reformatory principle is, of course, utterly 
precluded. The man is cut off, and cut off purely that the terror 
of his fate may operate for the good of society, by deterring 
others from sinning against it as he has sinned, And where the 
penalty is not capital, the principle is the same. There is 
nothing in the punishment thus connected with vice to dispose a 
man to love virtue. The penalty being so serious, to have fallen 
once under it may be enough. Or a man may be led by that 
consideration to weigh the penalty against the probable gains of 
the practice to which it is opposed, and may determine, as the 
result, not to become a criminal. Now, if the terror in the hand 
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of the magistrate serve only this purpose, he has nothing further 
to demand. He does not make inquiries about the motives 
which prevent men from becoming evil-doers; it is enough for 
him that they do not so become. This is the scriptural view of 
the function of the magistrate. It embraces everything taught 
in the New Testament concerning the province of the civil power 
in relation to offenders. We never expect to find Paul ad- 
monishing Nero, that it became him not merely to punish the 
criminals of his empire, but to see what could be done towards 
making them honest and virtuous men. And why not? 

But it will now, perhaps, be asked, what becomes, in this view, 
of all those scriptures which discountenance retaliation and 
revenge, and which so emphatically inculcate charity, forbear- 
ance, and mercy, even towards the injurious? We answer, the 
sphere of the magistrate is one, and the sphere of the private 
person is another. The magistrate’s law has its place, and 
military law, as an extreme resort, has its place. It does not 
become the private person to take the place of the.one or the 
other. It is for them, and not for him, to visit the culprit, 
whether an individual or a nation, according to his deed. It 
does not belong to the magistrate to forgive. In so doing he 
would himself become a delinquent. But it does often become 
the private person to exercise charity, forbearance, and to forgive 
injuries. Society presents a wide field, in which all the milder 
virtues inculcated in the New Testament may be exercised. 
Dispositions of this nature may degenerate into mawkishness, 
and may operate mischievously; but they may be exercised 
wisely and wholesomely, and we owe it to humanity and religion 
so to exercise them. 

As it is with human governments in these respects, so is it with 
the Divine Government. It has its magisterial sphere—its dis- 
pensation of pure law, where it will by no means clear the guilty. 
But collateral with this it has, in its relation to men, its dispen- 
sation of grace and mercy. Its great aim through its dispensa- 
tion of grace is to reform men—to save them; and hereafter, 
those who are dealt with on grounds embracing nothing refor- 
matory, are such only as have to the last resisted all the re- 
formatory tendencies belonging to the order.of things under which 
we here live. We repeat, human government, in its relation to 
offences, is simply a rule of terror. Its one object is to deter 
from offence by punishing offences. The Divine Government 
has a phase of this nature. It is seen in this world—it belongs 
especially to the next. Often in this world, individuals and 
communities are swept away in the midst of their sins, and 
manifestly in punishment of their sins. The stroke comes, not 
to reform, but clearly to destroy. What has come upon them they 
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have merited, and it has come upon them thus openly that others 
may be warned against treading in their steps. Have we a right, 
then, to quarrel with our Bible because it teaches us that the 

rinciple of such interventions will not be restricted to this 
world, but will come into prominence hereafter? The man 
should know more than any man has ever known, and more 
possibly than any creature will ever know, who should take upon 
him to say, that the domains of the Infinite can have no place 
for the infliction of penalty on the guilty purely for the sake of 
the not guilty. The awfulness of rectitude belongs to the 
Divine Being as truly as the beauty of goodness; and the 
Divine dispensations will provide for the manifestation of the one 
aspect of his nature quite as surely as for the other. Men who 
must account all war as murder, and all severity in dealing with 
offences as cruelty, are men as alien from the true spirit of 
Christianity, as from the maxims of common sense. 

We have seen, then, how Cyril's scepticism ended in credulity 
—a not uncommon result. But the scepticism of Seckendorf 
does not so end. The following is our author's account of 
Seckendorf's mode of speculating on the subject of religion—and 
he may be taken as the representative of a large class of literary 
and scientific men :— 


‘Seckendorf’s philosophy stood as firm as a rock, and as hard and 
- as barren. But he had no objection that you and others should cover 
up this rock—these hard bare facts of life—with whatever verdurous 
imagination you could get to grow there. If you brought to him 
Elysian pictures, whether of this world or the next, and held them up 
to him, for his own conviction, as realities he was to believe, he coldly 
repelled you, or he beat you down with his sarcasm. But if you spoke 
of them as convictions of the people—if you spoke of the great reli- 
gious creeds of the world as portions the most remarkable in the 
drama of human life—you had his sympathies directly. As elements 
of this life, there was nothing he seemed to admire so much as our 
great imaginations of another life. You would think then, to hear 
him talk, that he was some great high-priest himself, some Egyptian 
hierarch, who, if he did not precisely believe all the mysteries and 
miracles he promulgated, had a sincere and not ignoble desire that 
others should believe. 

‘This made him so perplexing an antagonist for Clarence, to whom 
he delighted to show that the terrestrial progress he hoped for, was 


incompatible with the celestial expectations he still desired to retain. ° 


But whether on terrestrial or celestial ground, they totally differed ; 
yet, as I have said, they were old and excellent friends.’—p. 250. 


Here is a sample of discussion between these ‘excellent friends :’ 


‘ SECKENDORF. 
‘I stand here, the advocate for the world as it is, and our faiths 
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as they are. For the world as it is, with its ignorant multitudes, 
and its wiser few, with its passions of hate and of love, its griefs, 
its consolations, its truths, its errors, and, above all, its great reli- 
gious faiths, which are rooted in the sorrows and the wrongs of men. 
I do not ask if these are true; enough for me that they are here. 
Even your Utopian dreams, if I saw that they made ten men happy, 
should have a place in the catalogue. I like this wild world. I 
like the sinner, I like the saint; I like its uproarious youth, and its 
penitent old age. Nor am I overmuch distressed about the miseries 
of life. Every creature grows to its circumstances; the fur grows 
rough as the climate roughens. This marvellous force of habit is a 
rovision against all fortunes or misfortunes. I have tried it. I— 
on Von Seckendorf—have lived in a garret, on a herring. Not 


agreeable. But the second herring was very savoury, and vastly 
welcome. 


* CLARENCE. 


‘You look upon our great religious faiths merely as parts of life— 
as great delusions, in short. 

‘ SECKENDORF. 

‘They do not owe their origin to philosophy or science, so far as I 
understand the matter. But they are spontaneous products of the 
imagination and the passions of men, which philosophy and science 
would do well to let alone ; and which that ‘ intellectual progress’ you 
boast so much of, would assuredly put in peril. 

‘Philosophy, so far as I have known her, is a very keen critic, but 
avery poor creator. She may adjust with somewhat more precision 
the thunderbolt in the hand of some Olympian Jupiter. But leave 
Philosophy to herself, and there will be first no thunderbolt at all, and 
soon afterwards no Jupiter at all, or none that any ordinary vision can 


‘I like this great life men lead in the imagination. With all its 
turmoils, and terrors, and unspeakable contradictions, it is still the 
scene of our grandest emotions, and our most intense mental energy. 
If the reflective man, prompted by his love of truth, should thread 
his way out of this turmoil and confusion—should escape from the 
noise and the labyrinth of popular superstitions—he will think him- 
self into mere solitude and a barren desolation ; he will gain no truths, 
and lose all this life. He may congratulate himself for a moment at 
his escape from the angry hubbub of conflicting faiths, but into what 
a blank and desolate region has he escaped! When in the course of 
my travels I visited the city of Damascus, I was struck with this— 
_ that the moment I issued, stunned and wearied, from its noisy, 
‘tortuous, and turbulent streets—the moment I passed through the 

gates of the city—I found myself alone in the desert. The sand comes 
up to the very walls. Here too the desert receives us at the very 
‘walls of the city. Most men are glad enough to return to its noisy 
streets; they hasten back before the gate has closed on them fog ever.’ 
—pp. 275, 276. 


The following passage, too, shows how such men, while utterly 
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ignoring religion in its relation to themselves, become reconciled 
to it, even in its worst forms, as it exists in others :— 


‘In Catholic countries, is it the market-place, or is it the church 
which often opens on it, that is the centre of the greatest and most 
exciting portion of human life? I am not asking how far morality 
and government depend on the beliefs for which that church stands 
representative. I speak of the emotions, the hopes and fears, the con- 
solations, the glowing fancies, that bring a whole world of angels and 
of saints about us—lI speak, in short, of the enormous development of 
our consciousness, or psychical existence, which that building may 
typify for us. The tenets of our greatest church of Christendom and 
of the world may set at defiance the very testimony of your senses— 
may absolutely triumph in their impossible and contradictory nature 
—may throw scorn on all logic and consistency. Regarded as asystem 
of truths, they may utterly baffle and confound you. But loek at them 
as they live in the minds of an assenting multitude, utterly unconscious 
that they either contradict nature, or each other—look at them as they 
animate, and govern, and stir that multitude with intense emotions of 
wonder, and hope, and fear—opening to each narrow petty life a vista 
of eternity—look at them thus, and it is impossible not to bend before 
them with a certain feeling of awe and of respect. Take now away 
that church, and leave the market-place standing alone, how have you 
impoverished, how have you pauperised existence! 

‘Scarce an act of life is performed in our Catholic countries which 
may not be in some way related to the unseen world. I do not say 
that the conscience is always very much enlightened or fortified by 
the unseen guides and companions which men have called around them. 
When the imagination gets very familiar with its gods, it brings them 
down to the level of a quite ordinary humanity. The gods and saints 
of our people in the market-place may have much the same moral 
opinion as the very men and women with whom they talk and chaffer, 
beg from, and steal. A Neapolitan is just as likely to call upon the 
Madonna to prosper him in his frauds as in his honest dealings. He 
cheats you and worships the Madonna, and cheats you with a freer 
conscience because he Aas worshipped. But take this worship from 
him—you feel that half his life is gone.’—pp. 277, 278. 


Now it is, we think, a somewhat serious matter, that a large 
class of men, who greet us cheerfully in the streets, have their 
place at our dinner tables, and make themselves agreeable in our 
social circles, are really men who look on humanity, and espe- 
cially in regard to its most serious element—religion, after this 
manner. It is not to be supposed that thinkers of this class 
will be always silent on these topics. Enough, we may be sure, 
will often drop from them to indicate where they are, and to 
disturb the thought of the young and uninitiated. Seckendorf 
makes the honest confession, that philosophy may be a ‘ keen 
critic,’ but is a ‘poor creator.’ In other words, it is powerful to 
destroy, powerless when attempting to give us something better 
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in the place of what it has demolished. Is not the philosophy 
a very lovely thing of which this must be said even by one of 
the cleverest and most ardent of its disciples? It leads to a 
desert, like that outside the gate of Damascus—to have life at 
all you must go back into the city—that is, back to the great 
heart of humanity. But who made that heart of humanity ? 
Is it really true that it has been so made that it must have a 
religion, and is it at the same time a fact that all religions are a 
mere mirage—an illusion? No marvel that men who go thus 
far go further. Better say there is no God, than own a God 
whose chief workmanship must be pronounced a treachery and a 
lie. One would suppose that the natural inference here would 
be, that seeing all men must have a religion of some kind, there 
must somewhere be a religion of the right kind—a religion 
which is a reality. Everywhere else capacity implies object. 
The eye supposes the light, the ear supposes sound ; but accord- 
ing to the philosophy adverted to, when we ascend to the intel- 
lectual and the moral in man this law fails. It is the best feeling, in 
the best of men, that is directed towards those visions of a moral 
and religious future the most earnestly, and it is here that this 
law fails—fails for the first time—fails that these capacities and 
-desires of our nature, singular in their elevation and goodness, 
may be singular in the mockery that is put upon them! We 
wonder not at its being intimated that Seckendorf had gone the 
length of atheism. It was the only logical sequence of his views. 
It is refreshing to turn from the abyss to which such specula- 
tions lead, and to listen to the discoursing of Clarence on some 
of the happier influences of religious faith on individuals and 
communities, especially as it ceases to be allied mainly with 
terror, as it becomes prominently associated with a sense of 
justice, and blends itself ultimately with mercy and grace. 


‘It seems to me, therefore, clear (and I point to it as another great 
instance how one generation prepares for the next) that a given age 
may obtain, by modification of those ideas which it has inherited from 
its predecessor, a more effective religious government than it could 
have thought out for itself. Humanity is, as it were, one life. Men 
of passion and imagination—men full of anger, and praying for the 
destruction of their enemies, enthroned—not without feeling of a fierce 
cordiality—an infinite Anger in the skies. Afterwards the dark and 
gloomy throne was gradually shaped into a Judgment-seat—then into 
a Mercy-seat—but with the old thunders lingering round it still. 
Without these there would have been no feared judgment, and conse- 
quently no vivid conception of mercy. Love makes its first entrance 
into our hearts under the name of mercy. The new Dispensation 
under which we are said to live, left the old Infinite Anger where 
hs was, and brought forward an Infinite Mercy, for ever to neutra- 
ise it. 
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‘ And now does not something like a climax stand out clear before 
us? For how could this great belief in Mercy, which is subduing the 
human heart to an unutterable tenderness—how could it have appeared 
in the world but for its antecedents—the reign of Divine Anger and 
of Judgment? The three great ideas of Anger, Judgment, and Mercy 
are blended together most conspicuously in our own faith. 

‘But there is an idea higher than that of Mercy which has entered 
last of all into the world. The word ‘Grace’ not only signifies pardon, 
but the Spirit of God moving in us to the production of a new life. 
I hold this word grace to be one of the noblest, and of fullest signi- 
ficance, that has ever been uttered in popular theology. At this point 
the highest philosophy appears blent in that twisted cord of reason 
and imagination which binds so many ages together. For is it not 
indisputably true that God, by His free gift, is creating us, age after 
age, into new and higher life, and wiser love to man and to Himself ? 

‘¢Throw thyself upon the love of God, thy Creator!’ ‘ Perfect love 
casteth out fear!’ These are the last utterances of religion in the 
most advanced nations of the earth. Add, too, that the perfect love 
which casteth out fear is the love also of goodness and of man. B 
no other means will fear be cast out. I speak generally of makin 
or of a society. I say the Furies will live for ever in the imagination 
of guilt or crime. Whether the Terror arise spontaneously in our 
own mind, or descend from tradition, from the imagination of other 
men, the result is the same. It has been so ordered by God that 
there is no peace to the heart of man but in the great sentiments of 
virtue and the love of God. If any man holds that a human society 
—+standing where we stand in the progression of ages—can escape 
from the fear of God by any other outlet, he must defend his own 
thesis. I should be a hypocrite, and false to the most irresistible and 
ineffaceable sentiments of my own mind, if I taught such a doctrine; 
for I daily and hourly feel that there can be no peace with God unless 
there is good-will to man, no escape from fear but in the sentiments 
of love and obedience. A people that passed from superstition into 
crime would inevitably return—passion-led—back to superstition. 

‘If here I do not enlarge on the immense value of the teaching of 
Christianity, and especially how it is tending to bring all mankind into 
feelings of union and a common interest, and disposing the wealthy to 
do whatever lies in their power, consistently with the stability of 
society, for the welfare of the working classes—it is because I should 
be only repeating what so many others have said far more eloquently 
than I could say it.’—pp. 569-—571. 


One passage in this section, which treats of the influence of 
war in favouring—yes, good reader, do not start—in favouring 
the growth and greatness of nations, is of so suggestive a com- 
plexion that we must make room for it. We quote it without 
comment :— 


‘The dangers, and the passions, and the heroism of war, are courted, 
chanted, applauded amongst us. And it is right it should be so. War 
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is still inevitable. The advanced nations of the earth would be trodden 
under foot by those less advanced, if they were not as powerful in 
war as they are skilful in the arts of peace. 

‘ Every satirist, every moralist, every preacher declaims against war. 
I accept this general denunciation as prophetic that it will one day 
cease. Meanwhile, this most flagrant of our evils, and fiercest of our 
joys, has been our starting-point and stimulant along every line of 
progress you can mention. To war, as I have said, we owe the Nation, 
and without this great union man would have remained intellectually 
a mere dwarf. It gave us the city and the empire. Had there been 
no large assemblage of men kept together by the sentiment of a com- 
mon safety, or a common power, there would have been no great 
enterprise, and few great thoughts. The languages of the earth would 
have been innumerable. Each tribe would have spoken its own dialect, 
and have been shut up within it. There would have been no literature. 
Had a great mind vaguely bestirred itself, it would have been of no 
avail; it would have been buried alive in the little village community. 
But hardly could there have been anything great. Men would never 
have combined but for some quiet domestic purpose, some business of 
the flock and the farmyard. ‘There would have been no great projects, 
no great ideas, no palaces, no temples, and the gods themselves would 
have been dwarfed into mere household deities, and the patrons of a 
harvest-home. 
‘How much we owe to war in this province of religion, has not 
been generally perceived, nor the nature of the debt. The passions 
of the combat are so pre-eminently violent—the fate of battles so un- 
certain—the victory so intensely desired—that war could not fail both 
to promote the worship of the god and to determine the character of 
the god who was worshipped. It intensified religion, which else (ex- 
cept under certain occasional circumstances) might have been little 
better than a poet’s dream.’—pp. 565, 566. 
On the whole, we accept Mr. Smith's volume as a faithful ex- — 
position of modern thought on many grave questions, so far as 
it goes. We say so far as it goes, inasmuch as the work does 
not, to our thinking, get to the bottom of its subject, and does 
not in consequence embrace all that is needful as a remedy for 
the evils which it investigates, and which it aims to remove. 
The great malady of our nature, that which théologians under- 
stand by the term sin, is not apprehended as it is. Evangelical 
truth, accordingly, if not openly opposed, is quietly ignored. As 
the result, changes are expected from causes which are not 
adequate to produce them. But the mind of our time is, tas 
large extent, presented in this book, and presented with much 
clearness and intelligence. We have read the work with in- 
terest, and the extracts we have given will enable the reader to 
judge as to the expediency of making himself better acquainted 
with it. 
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Arr. III.—(1.) Notices of the most remarkable Meteors in India, of 
the fall of which accounts have been published. By G. Butst, 
LL.D., F.R.S. L. & E. Bombay Geographical Transactions. 8vo. 
1850. 

(2.) The Comets ; a Descriptive Treatise, with Accounts of Modern 
Discoveries, and a Table of all Calculated Comets. By J. Russetn 


Hinp, Foreign Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London., 12mo. 1852. 


(3.) The Comet of 1856. By J. Russert Hino, Foreign Secretary 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. 12mo. 1857, 
(4.) Reports on Observations of Luminous Meteors. By the Rev. 

Baven Powett, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in 


the University of Oxford. Presented to the British Association. 
8vo. 1847 to 1856. 


(5.) Atheneum, Sept. 5, 1857. 


THE learned philosopher who proposed that we should all wear 
helmets to protect us against the stones that fall from the sky 
was only jesting; but the thousands of our countrymen who 
were frightened last spring by the predicted approach of a comet, 
felt it to be no joking matter, and many took strange precautions 
against it. Yet the meteorites are perhaps the more dangerous 
of the two; at least, it ison record that a friar at Crema, a monk 
at Milan, two Swedish sailors on board ship, and a herdsman and 
some cattle near Bordeaux, were killed by this aérial artillery, 
while it is doubtful whether any human being was ever injured 
by a comet, or could be, except through his imagination. 

Much has been written of late about both these classes of 
phenomena; but it is remarkable that, while comets have attracted 
the attention of mankind in all ages, and shooting stars and 
luminous meteors have been constantly noticed, the periodicity 
of the fiery rain was not observed until within our own day, and 
the fall of meteoric stones was not recognised as a fact by the 
learned till the beginning of the present century. One nation 
alone has recorded these appearances in its astronomical annals— 
that strange people the Chinese, who made fireworks with gun- 
powder long before Friar Bacon was born, and directed their 
land carriages by the magnetic compass, when the loadstone was 
a matter only of curious speculation in the western world. Their 
records begin before Christ 687. Some of the Greek philo- 
sophers indeed talked of stones that fell from the sun, one 
at Egospotamos especially, ‘as big as a cart, but others 
derided the notion; we read doubtless of betuli that fell in 
‘a globe of fire, but these seem confounded with belemnites 
and flint arrow-heads. Uranus, it is true, had the reputation 
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of fabricating stones, and the Phenicians, who worshipped 
the sun, had no statue of him, but a conical black stone, 
which they believed he had sent down to them as his representa- 
tive; yet we have a suspicion of anything mixed up with 
mythology. Livy certainly says, that in the days of Tullus 
Hostilius there fell a shower of stones on the Alban Mount, and 
that the senate, sceptical about the statement, sent commis- 
sioners who reported it true enough; yet without the aid of 
Niebuhr we can afford to be at least as sceptical of stories of that 
period as the Patres Conscripti were of the prodigy. In the 
middle ages again, marvels of all kinds were occasionally noted ; 
but the tales about fiery lances, or stones from heaven, are gene- 
rally put in the same category as those of griffins, or geese pro- 
ceeding from barnacles. Even where these meteors were well 
authenticated, a supernatural solution was found for them: thus 
at noon of November 7th, 1492, a loud confused noise was heard, 
and a stone weighing 260lbs. flew down from the skies, and 
buried itself in a wheatfield near Ensisheim, but was dug up, 
visited by the Emperor Maximilian and other notables, and hung 
up in the church as something miraculous; and eighteen years 
afterwards a shower of 1]20 stones rattled down near Milan, but 
Cardan in narrating the circumstance finds in it a political 
significance. Thus while the imaginary stone, which if pro- 
jected into tin or lead, could turn those base metals into gold, 
was greedily sought by every philosopher, those really projected 
from heaven were disregarded ; and while there was considered 
to be no pursuit wiser than that of tracing the occult influence of 
planets over the destinies of men, any astronomer who had ventured 
the idea that fragments of these planets came to visit in person those 
mortals over whose actions they had such control, would have 
been pitied as a visionary, if not chained as a madman, or burnt 
as a heretic. However, about sixty years ago, just at the revival 
of science, and when thinking men, disgusted with the recent 
vagaries of scepticism, began to grope their way to rational 
faith, so many brilliant phenomena, accompanied by the fall of 
stones, occurred, that the notice of the scientific world and its 
belief could no longer be withheld. The stories doubtless were 
marvellous, the appearances seemed perfectly unaccountable, 
yet the testimony was so strong and so varied, that it could not 
be gainsaid, and as there are no prejudices in the human heart 
against meteoric stones, it was not deemed philosophical to 
doubt any more. From Flamborough Head, from Glasgow, 
from Agen near the Pyrenees, from Villefranche in the depart- 
ment of the Rhone, and from Benares, accounts of their fall 
poured in; at Barbotan near Bordeaux, at L’'Aigle in Normandy, 
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at Sienna in Italy, and at Weston in Connecticut, grand showers 
occurred ; both the French and English annalists found that these 
stones differed from any terrestrial productions ; a careful exami- 
nation of them by Mr. Howard appeared in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions ;’ and, finally, these fallen masses were introduced 
into the company of reputable facts, and were christened 
Meteoric stones, Aerolites, or Meteorites. The fiery clouds from 
which they sometimes fell, were naturally connected with those 
fiery meteors that were observed not unfrequently to fly across 
the vault of heaven and burst, and these again were separated 
by no distinct line of demarcation from shooting or falling stars. 
Speculations as to their origin of course arose, and they engaged 
the powers of such distinguished men as Olbers, Laplace, Biot, 
Chladni, Berzelius, Humboldt, and Herschel. Ancient records 
were ransacked for observations, old lists from China and Mun- 
gary were turned over, a mass of data was accumulated, and new 
catalogues were carefully compiled by Chasles, Chladni, Von 
Hoff, Kimtz, Boguslawski, Baden Powell, Coulvier Gravier, and 
others. Dr. Buist has collected an immense number of observa- 
tions in India, and wherever star-gazers now exist there are 
those who watch for these errant bodies, and note their ways. 
Of course they hold a place in works both of astronomy and 
meteorology, and form the theme of many separate treatises, one 
of the best of which that we have come across is in the Museum 
of Science and Art, edited by Dr. Lardner. 

- Theseaccumulated observations areimmense. Among the works 
at the head of this article we have placed the catalogue which the 
Rev. Baden Powell annually presents to the British Association for 
the Advancementof Science. Itcontainsall the observations which 
he is able to obtain from any source during the year, systemati- 
cally arranged and tabulated, with an appendix, in which any- 
thing extraordinary is particularly described. These observations 
amount already tomany thousands. Every year a fresh catalogue 
makes its appearance, and the compiler has not yet set himself to 
the work of generalization. We remember when, on one occasion, 
in Section A of the British Association, the learned Professor 
stepped forward with his annual catalogue, he ran over with his 
finger the leaves of the bulky manuscript, and began with a 
benignant smile and the assurance, ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
not going to read all this.’ In like manner, courteous reader, 
we beg of you not to be alarmed. After a fashion we have gone 
through the whole, but we do not ask you to follow us, but 
simply to listen to some of the more characteristic or striking 
phenomena, and to give attention to such theories as have been 
founded on them. 
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But before listening to theories we must look at hard facts, 
and the hardest of these are the stones themselves. Let us pay 
a visit to the British Museum. Passing the statuary of Greece 
and Rome, of Assyria and Egypt, up the staircase with its 
Papyri ; through the rooms where, from their marble graves, 
extinct saurians and molluscs tell the wonders of primeval time ; 
past cases of glittering minerals, till, at the end of the last room, 
we observe a huge, shapeless mass of iron, described as a 
Meteorite, which fell in Gran Chaco, La Plata, weighing 
1400 lbs.; and in the adjoining glass-cases, many scores of 
stones, and metallic lumps, inscribed with the place and the date 
of their fall. There are some, like the large one from Thwing, in 
Yorkshire, and the fragment from Iowa, that might be mistaken 
for ordinary limestone, but enclosed in a thin black crust; 
others black as charcoal, like those that fell in OJ]d Bokkeveld, 
Cape of Good Hope, October 13, 1838; some like a metallic 
honeycomb, filled with a white mineral; and others, again, 
which appear pure iron within, though a black crust encases 
them. There are specimens of the showers of Barbotan and 
Sienna, and of L’Aigle—of which more hereafter. The frag- 
ments are of various sizes, from that of a boy’s marble to the 
Gran Chaco mass, more than two feet in its longest diameter. 
Several of these metallic masses, as that from Murfreesboro, in 
Tennessee, have been partially polished, and on these portions 
there are frequently evident the Widmanstiattian figures, mark- 
ings which simulate crystallizations, and which may be best com- 
pared to the interlacing pattern of the strands in a cane-bottomed 
chair, but without its regularity, or to the cross-hatchings of a 
line engraving. We believe these figures are peculiar to 
aerolites, and have never been seen in any iron of mortal fabri- 
cation. They are most apparent in a piece found in Lenarto, in 
Hungary, in 1814. Among those stones which have been seen 
actually to fall from the skies, are placed several which are not 
known to have had so exalted an origin, but which, from their 
general appearance, chemical composition, and peculiarity of 
situation, are believed to be meteorites. It will be easily under- 
stood that a large portion of those that actually fall are not seen 
to do so, and there is this circumstance tending greatly to the 
recognition of such masses, that iron does not occur native in 
the earth, unless it be as a thin stratum somewhere in Siberia, 
and sometimes in fine granules in mica slate or basalt. Hence, 
if an irregular lump of iron be found, which cannot give a good 
account of itself, it becomes a fair object of suspicion, and should 
be seized; and, if other circumstances confirm the fact of its 
being a trespasser on this our globe, it may lawfully be im- 
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prisoned in a meteorological cabinet. Mistakes, however, are of 
course liable to occur in this respect: thus, about eighteen 
months ago, a tree was cut down in Battersea fields, and a large 
mass of iron was found curiously embedded in the timber. A 
meteorite ! shouted the learned men; the tree was secured, the 
iron was found to contain nickel and other meteoric consti- 
tuents; the last meeting of the session of the Royal Society was 
held immediately afterwards, and in hot haste Sir Roderick 
Murchison, backed by a great American authority, described the 
wondrous treasure. But, alas! some of the Jermyn-street 
savans had picked up in the garden, where the tree grew, some 
lumps of metal and slag from an iron furnace, and one of these, 
when analysed by Dr. Percy, tallied most provokingly with the 
embedded mass. So no more was heard Of the Battersea 
meteorite. 

What has the chemist to say about these stones? for as we 
have already seen, he pronounces rather authoritatively from the 
depths of his laboratory. We learn from him that meteorites 
are of two sorts, earthy or metallic, and that many are of mixed 
character. The earthy portion is mainly crystalline silicate of 
magnesia, called olivine, often contaminated with lime, alumina, 
potash or soda. The metallic portion is invariably iroh, which is 
usually, if not always, mixed with a small quantity of nickel, 
cobalt, sulphur, and phosphorus; chromium, manganese, zinc, 
tin, lead, and arsenic have been noticed in small quantities, with 
carbon and chlorine, the last, of course, in combination with one 
of the metals. Titanium, cerium, yttrium, and zirconium, are 
likewise mentioned in some analyses, but only as traces, and we 
do not feel quite clear about them. Professor J. Lawrence Smith 
has lately shown, that besides proper iron pyrites, there fre- 
quently exist in the middle of the metal, pieces of a bright yellow 
definite combination of iron, nickel, and phosphorus, which is 
not known to occur elsewhere, and which he has denominated 
Shreibersite. It used to be supposed that nickel was never found 
in combination with terrestrial iron, but this seems to be an 
error; though while these metals are not often associated in the 
earth beneath, they appear inseparable friends in the regions 
above. These stones and metallic masses, as we have already 
intimated, are usually covered with a black crust: this is simply 
oxide of iron. It is sharply defined, and frequently appears to 
_ have been fused, though, according to Humboldt, the greatest 

heat of a porcelain furnace can produce nothing similar, at least 
not without melting the inner portion of the iron ball. 

Now that we have made acquaintance with these marvellous 
masses as they lie quietly before us in the Museum, we must 
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inquire in what state they introduce themselves to men. With 
much splendour and a mighty tumult they make. their entry ; but 
they give no previous announcement of their visit, and whether 
they plunge into the sea or tear up a meadow, or dart through 
the thatch of a cottage, they ask no leave of man. At all hours 
they fall, fair weather or foul is alike to them, a cloudless sky or 
an electric hurricane. The general story of their descent runs 
somewhat thus. A little cloud is seen rapidly traversing the 
sky (dark by day, luminous by night), then exploding with a 
loud report it lets fly a shower of stones, or, perhaps, one stone 
whizzes down, and buries itself several feet in the earth, in a 
slanting direction ; the astonished spectators dig it up, when it 
feels hot, and emits a sulphurous smell. They talk about it of 
course, and eventually it finds its way into the hands of the 
curious. But this is a commonplace narrative. The following is 
M. Biot’s summary of all he could gather about the striking 
phenomenon at L’Aigle :— 


‘On Tuesday, the 6th Floriel, year 11 (26th April, 1803), about 
one o'clock, P.M., the weather being serene, there was observed from 
Caen, Pont d’Andemer, and the environs of Alengon, Falaise, and 
Verneuil, a fiery globe of a very brilliant splendour, and which moved 
in the atmosphere with great rapidity. Some seconds after there was 
heard at L’Aigle, and in the environs of that town to the extent of 
more than thirty leagues in every direction, a violent explosion 
which lasted five or six minutes. At first there were three or four 
reports like those of cannon, followed by a kind of discharge which 
resembled the firing of musketry; after which there was heard a 
dreadful rumbling like the beating of a drum. The air was calm, and 
the sky serene, except a few clouds such as are frequently observed. 
This noise proceeded from a small cloud which had a rectangular form, 
the longest side being in the direction from east to west. It appeared 
motionless all the time that: the phenomenon lasted, but the vapours 
of which it was composed were projected every moment from different 
sides by the effect of the successive explosions. This cloud was about 
half a league to the N.N.W. of the town of L’Aigle. It was at a 
considerable elevation in the atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two 
hamlets a league distant from each other, saw it at the same time 
above their heads. In the whole canton over which this cloud was 
suspended, there was heard a hissing noise, like that of a stone dis- 
charged from a sling, and a great many mineral masses exactly similar 
to those distinguished by the name of meteoric stones were seen to 
fall. The district in which these masses were projected forms an 
elliptical space of about two and a half leagues in length and nearly one 
in breadth, the greatest dimension being in a direction from S.E. to 
N.W., forming a declination of about 22°. This direction, which the 
meteor must have followed, is exactly that of the magnetic meridian, 
which is a remarkable circumstance. The greatest of these stones fell 
at the south eastern extremity of the large axis of the ellipse, the middle 
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sized in the centre, and the smallest at the other extremity. Hence it 


appears that the largest fell first, as might naturally be supposed. The’ 


largest of all those that fell weighs 174 lbs., the smallest which I 
have seen weighs about two gros (1000th part of the last). The 
number of all those which fell is certainly above 2000 or 3000.’ 


The luminosity of meteorites in their descent need not be 
wondered at, for the percussion of a mass of iron flying through 
the atmosphere with such a velocity can be shown to be quite 
sufficient to render it instantly red hot, and the sudden heat may 
account likewise for the bursting, and the presence of oxygen in 
the air easily explains the black crust of oxide. 

Now if fiery globes are in the habit of flying over our earth 
for many leagues before they pour down their iron ordnance, it 
cannot but happen that they themselves should be sometimes 
seen when the projectiles are not observed; for the fiery ball, 
especially if several miles above the earth, will attract the atten- 
tion of many for a great distance round, while the broken masses 
may fall in a desert place, or the depths of a forest, or out at 
sea. What are called Bolides, or fire-balls, appear to be of this 
character, and it is not surprising that the connexion between 
these and aerolites cannot be often established by actual 
observation, for it must be remembered that by day they will 
generally appear as a little cloud scarcely differing from others 
in the sky, and thus attracting no attention, though the descent 
of the stones has then the best chance of being seen; while, on 
the other hand, at night they will be a cloud of fire extremely 
visible, but the detached masses will not be seen in their descent ; 
and should some bits be afterwards lighted on, what indication 
would there be in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that they 
were not ordinary stones or pieces of slag? 

We believe, indeed, that the luminous meteors which figure 
so extensively in the catalogue above mentioned are phenomena 
strictly analogous to the L’Aigle fireball; but we do not neces- 
sarily affirm that the solid mass or some portion of it always 
reaches the earth. We select one or two narratives. Professor 
Bond, of Cambridge, United States, thus describes the meteor of 
September 30, 1850, which is called Jenny Lind’s :— 


‘ My attention was calledsto this phenomenon by Miss Jenny Lind, 
who happening at the time of its first appearance to be looking at the 
planet Saturn through the great equatorial telescope, nearly in the 
direction of the meteor’s path, was startled by a sudden flash of light, 
no doubt much concentrated by the power of the glass; probably not 
more than a second of time intervened before the meteor exploded, 
leaving a bright train of light some 8° long, extending from near the 
head of Medusa towards a point 3° below the star Alpha Arietis, this 
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being the direction of motion, and projecting a portion of its mass for- 
ward about two degrees. 

Professor -Bond then describes how this train lasted more 
than an hour, becoming tortuous in its form, and he appends 
diagrams of its appearance at various times. 

The next is one that appeared in England, February 11th, 1850: 


‘At Oxford, Mrs. Baden Powell described the appearance as of a 
small globe advancing and rapidly expanding by three or four succes- 
sive jerks or bursts, at each burst remaining stationary for an instant, 
and thus forming successively larger globes Sahsaaehy lah and blue, 
all the while emitting a stream of sparks on each side, till the final 
globe was nearly as large as the moon, which dissipated into brilliant 
globules shot off in all directions and appearing to fall. It was com- 
pared by another person present to an umbrella pushed onwards and 
alternately opened and shut rapidly. 


The following is also from a lady :— 


‘On the evening of Friday, March 19, [1847], A. and I left Albion 
road, [Holloway], about half-past eight. Not any stars were then 
visible, but, when we were in Highbury-place, A. called my attention to 
what we thought a fire-balloon ascending slowly. It was in the west, 
a little inclining to the south. As it passed on slowly to the west, its 
intense brilliance convinced me that it was not an earthly thing. 
When it appeared to be over Hampstead (but as high in the heavens 
as the sun is at six o’clock in the evening when the days are longest) 
it shot forth several fiery coruscations, and whilst we were gazing at 
it broke into an intensely radiant cloud: this cloud sailed on slowly, 
and we never took our eyes off it. At this time the stars were shining. 
When we were in the gravel path opposite to Highbury-terrace, the 
cloud was higher in the heavens and more to the west. It cast a most 
brilliant light on the houses there, brighter than moonlight, and unlike 
any light 1 ever saw. It appeared of a blue tint on the bricks, but 
there was no blue light in the cloud itself. Suddenly, over the radiant 
cloud appeared another cloud s¢il/ more brilliant, but I now felt so 
awe-struck, that I cannot say precisely how long they hung one 
over the other before the most wonderful sight happened. Perhaps 
they remained so for two or three minutes, when from the upper cloud 
a small fiery ball (about the size that the largest planets appear to 
the naked eye) dropped into the lower cloud, and was instantly 
absorbed. Soon after, another similar ball dropped from the upper to 
the igen cloud; and then a ball apparently four or five times the 
size of the two p: ing, fell from one,cloud to the other, in the 
same wonderful way. Shortly after this both clouds disappeared, 
pee 4 absorbed in the heavens, though I did see a few particles 

the brilliant clouds floating about fora minute orso. Presently the 
moon appeared, considerably to the northward of the place where the 
clouds had hung. We then saw the bright light across the heavens, 
aa you told me was zodiacal light, which lasted for more than an 
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We wish that every lady would describe so carefully and gra- 
phically whatever extraordinary phenomenon she was fortunate 
enough to see; and every gentleman too. It is not often that a 
meteor is so honoured as one that shot across the sky one night 
at Aden, and was mistaken by the sentry at the Turkish walls 
for an alarm rocket. ‘ He discharged his musket accordingly, 
‘ and gave the usual notice, when the whole garrison were sum- 
‘moned to arms. This is perhaps the only meteor on record 
‘that caused three thousand men to be roused from their 
‘ slumbers,’ says Dr. Buist, and, appropriately enough, the date 
of the pleasant incident was April Ist. 

It is exceedingly valuable when several persons in different 
places have made accurate observations on the same meteor. 
Thus, in respect to that of February 11th, 1850, already de- 
scribed, Mr. Glaisher was able to determine, by a comparison of 
data furnished by different parties, that its height at the first 
appearance was 84 miles, nearly over a point 18 miles north- 
east of Montgomery ; that its height at disappearance was 19 
miles, nearly 14 miles south-east of Biggleswade, in Bedford- 
shire, where it exploded ; that the height of the sparks falling 
from it at their disappearance was 10 miles; that its path was 
parabolic ; its real velocity 30 miles per second, and its real dia- 
meter from 1200 to 2000 feet. Of this last particular more 
hereafter. 

In speaking of luminous meteors, we do not know how to 
discriminate between these more striking phenomena and what 
are commonly called falling or shooting stars. There is every 
gradation, from the gigantic balls of flame exploding violently, 
and flinging about pieces of metal, through brilliant shooting 
stars rivalling Jupiter in apparent size and leaving a luminous 
trail behind them, to those faint streaks and sparks of light which 
dart in silence across a portion of the heavens. The difference 
may be only one of distance, though in the first-mentioned 
cases the greater attraction exerted by the earth and the denser 
atmosphere affecting the movements of the solid body, may 
cause a different termination of its career. 

It may be well to point out here certain errors which affect 
observations of meteors. The height above the horizon is apt 
to be exaggerated, and so is the brightness ; the idea of nearness 
has evidently been frequently given by a meteor which has been 
proved from simultaneous observations in different places to have 
been very far off. But the most remarkable fallacy is in respect 
to the size—or rather there are two fallacies, the ignorant and 
the scientific. The ignorant fallacy is one rather of expression, 
when an observer records that the meteor appeared ‘ about the 
size of an egg, or ‘had a tail six feet long and two inches 
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wide.’ Now we are all apt to use such comparisons, and possibly 
if we made them only for our own edification, there would not be 
much harm in them; but it must be remembered that an egg 
looks of a very different size, according to the distance at which 
we see it, and so a meteor can only look the size of an egg 
held at a certain distance, an element of the calculation we 
have never once seen noticed in these records of observations. 
And this is a fatal want, for no two persons perhaps place their 
imaginary egg at the same distance from the eye, and thus each 
adopts his own standard. When an observer describes the 
luminous appearance by a comparison with one of the heavenly 
bodies, it is perfectly intelligible, for their apparent size does not 
materially change; thus ‘twice the size of Saturn,’ or ‘ a little 
smaller than the full moon,’ are good descriptions; and if the 
angle subtended by the luminous body can be determined, that, 
of course, is better still ; but, on account of the rapidity of the 
phenomenon, this can rarely be obtained. The scientific fallacy 
is that into which some astronomers have fallen, who, in com- 
puting the bulk of the incandescent mass from its apparent size 
and its ascertained distance, have made out enormous dimensions ; 
for instance, that one seen on January 18th, 1713, measured 
2600 feet across! Dimensions really comparable with those of 
the little planets that are now found in such numbers. We have 
never had any faith in these gigantic proportions, and are glad 
to see that Professor Lawrence Smith has drawn especial atten- 
tion to the fact, that no conclusion can be drawn from the appa- 
rent diameter of a highly-luminous body seen at a distance. He 
found that an electric light from carbon points, the size of 
which was in reality three-tenths of an inch, appeared at 100 
-yards one-half the diameter of the moon, at a quarter of a mile 
three times her diameter, and at half a mile three and a half 
times her size. He invites us to look at a row of street lamps, 
seen nearly in a line from the eye, and to observe that the appa- 
rent diameters of the flames do not decrease at all for a consider- 
able distance, and even then by no means in proportion to the 
law of perspective. It is the more important to notice this 
fallacy as grand deductions have been drawn from the supposed 
prodigious dimensions of these glowing balls. 
These meteors are generally coloured, and this circumstance 
has attracted considerable attention, not only because the colour 
is often very striking, but because it may be indicative of their 
composition, since different metals burn with differently coloured 
flames ; but there are several difficulties about the determination: 
of colours which are apt to mislead. 

We are inclined to believe, in the first place, that a sudden 
bright light quickly disappearing conveys a different impression 
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of colour to different observers ; at any rate, the meteor of August 
12th, 1850, is described by one party as yellow, by another as 
‘ of a beautiful clear blue.’ But supposing all persons have iden- 
tically the same impression, will they not still call it by different 
names? We suspect this will partly account for a strange dis- 
covery of Mr. Poey, of Havannah, who finds, on tabulating the 
recorded instances of meteors, large and small, that in the 
Chinese observations, compound colours prevail, while in the 
European observations simple primitive colours. Thus, the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire have noted only 5 blue 
meteors, while Baden Powell mentions 326; but 525 yellowish 
red ones, while he, on the contrary, recognises no such compound 
colour. But do the Chinese describe a colour exactly as we 
do? Certainly, if their 305 whitish blue and 20 bluish white 
meteors be added to their 5 blue, it makes 330, which agrees 
well enough with the 326 blue, plus 46 bluish and 11 whity- 
blue, or 383 in all, of the English lists, especially as the English 
observations that form the basis of Poey’s calculations are a 
little more numerous than the Chinese. Again, the 525 yellow- 
ish red meteors are somewhat counterbalanced by a much larger 
proportion both of red and of yellow, and 107 orange. Our 
theory, however, is scarcely capable of accounting for the fact 
noticed by Mr. Poey, that ‘ Chinese observations show a remark- 
‘ able constancy of tints during a long period of years; when an 
* equally constant but different scale of colour prevails, and this 
‘for several successive periods.’ It will be long before our 
observations can indicate whether there be such a secular varia- 
tion. One point of agreement has particularly struck us on 
comparing these lists, the almost total absence of green, and of 
indigo or purple meteors. 

Another notable phenomenon is the apparent change of colour 
that takes place in meteors during their course; sometimes the 
change is very striking: thus a meteor seen at Bombay, on the 
19th of March, 1849, was, by the account of several parties, one 
of the rare instances of green, but ‘ when it exploded, it seemed 
‘resolved into a mass of red embers.’ Again, our old friend the 
meteor of February 11th, 1850, is thus described by one who 
saw it at Lambeth :— 


‘ As it brightened, it displayed the most lovely colours, which could 
be distinctly traced to the radial colours produced by the sun—at one 
period green, violet (deep), pale red, &c., and their effects through the 
thin stratum of clouds which were in its path were most gorgeous.’ 


Mr. Lowe says, in 1849, ‘I have seen them alter their colours 
‘ from blue to red, and in one instance saw a meteor of a blue 
* colour give out orange-red sparks. Mr. Hind tells me he saw 4 
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* green meteor turn to a crimson colour; and last year he him- 
self records a meteor that ‘when first seen was green, then 
‘ changed to orange, and then to red. These changes took place 
*‘ suddenly without altering the size of the meteor.’ 

But while the incandescent meteors appear generally red, 
orange, or blue, may we conclude that these are really the pre- 
valent colours in the light that starts from them? We fear such 
would be arash conclusion; indeed, were it consistent with the 
limits and scope of this article, it would be easy to show that 
such phenomena must give rise to optical illusions in respect to 
colour, and that to an extent which we think has never been 
appreciated by those who have hitherto written on the subject. 
Differences by intensity, contrast, and the absorbent power of 
clouds and murky atmosphere, must all be taken into account 
before we can determine that changes of colour really indicate 
changes in the refrangibility of the light given off by the shining 
mass. One point only we would mention here. Poey remarks, 
mainly from the observations of Coulvier Gravier, at Paris, that 
‘changes in colour in the course of the meteor are usually from 
‘white near the zenith to blue near the horizon, but sometimes 
‘from white to red’ It is attempted to apply to these cases the 
theory by which M. Doppler seeks to explain the changing 
colours of certain stars; but as that theory requires the relative 
position of the luminous body and the observer to alter at some- 
thing like the rate of 50,000 miles per second, we may dismiss 
it summarily. The real explanation we believe to be simply this: 
light of whatever refrangibility, as Helmholz has shown, if very 
intense, appears white, or nearly so, hence the whiteness of the 
fiery meteor when just over our heads; but as the intensity 
diminishes, whether by simple distance or by having to traverse 
a greater space of atmosphere, the colour proper to the refrangi- 
bility, whether blue, red, or any other, becomes apparent to our 
eye. 
To return to shooting-stars. Perhaps all our readers have 
seen these beautiful objects on some clear evening, when 


There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars, 


falling in showers, as though a sudden frenzy had seized the 
bright eyes which usually look down so calmly from the silent 
spheres, or that the bands of Orion were loosed, or the stars in 
their courses were literally fighting, not against the Canaanitish 
chieftain, but against each other. Ancient records tell of stars 
falling on certain occasions like ‘a rain of fire,’ or ‘as thick 
as hail,’ or ‘ like a shower of locusts ;’ and modern times have 
witnessed some magnificent displays of the like kind. One of 
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the most brilliant of these took place in the United States, on 
the night of the 12th of November, 1833. Professor Olmsted 
gives a detailed account, of which the following is the substance : 


‘The meteors began to attract notice by their frequency as early as 
nine o’clock on the evening of the 12th November. The exhibition 
became strikingly brilliant, about eleven o’clock, but most splendid of 
all about four o’clock, and continued with but little intermission until 
darkness merged in the light of day. A few large fire-balls were seen 
even after the sun had risen. The entire extent of the exhibition is 
not ascertained, but it covered no inconsiderable portion of the earth’s 
surface. It has been traced from the longitude of 61° in the Atlantic 
Ocean to longitude of 100° in Central Mexico, and from the North 
American lakes to the southern side of the island of Jamaica. Every- 
where within these limits the first appearance was that of fireworks of 
the most imposing grandeur covering the entire vault of heaven with 
myriads of fireballs, resembling sky-rockets...... The meteors all 
seemed to emanate from one and the same point (in the constellation 
Leo). They set out at different distances from this point, and pro- 
ceeded with immense velocity, describing, in some instances, an are of 
30° or 40° in less than four seconds....A few observers reported 
that they heard a hissing noise like the rushing of a sky-rocket, and 
slight explosions like the bursting of the same body. It does not 
appear that any substance reached the ground which could be clearly 
established to be a residuum or deposit from the meteors. An observer 
at Boston estimated that the number exhibited every quarter of an 
hour would be 10,000; and as the phenomenon continued for seven 
hours, the total number must have greatly exceeded 280,000 ; inasmuch 
as this estimate was based on observations when the density of the 
stars was much less than its maximum.’ 


It will be remembered that this shower took place on the night 
of the 12th November; and one of the most remarkable and 
suggestive facts about these great displays is, that they occur 
annually about that date, and about the 10th August. Other 
periods, also, have been noticed, though not so frequently, about 
April 23, July 26, December 7, &c. We say about, for they do 
not appear particular in keeping their appointments with the 
earth to a day or two, and they occasionally miss a year. But 
these periods vary. If, with M. Biot, we examine the records 
kept by the Chinese during different dynasties, we find that, 
B.c. 687, when Manasseh was reigning in Judea, and before 
Media, Macedon, and Rome were powers in the earth, a great 
star shower appeared on March 23, and the next similar entry is 
on the 27th of the same month. Distinct periods occur in these 
records of the Celestial Empire about July 22, October 14, 
April 18, but never once near Avgust 10, or November 12. Or 
if, with M. Chasles, we hunt up the old chronicles and monastic 
tales, we shall find that the heavens have shot lances of fire, year 
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after year, on February 1, October 17, the middle of March, and , 
that on April 4, for many years, at the end of the eleventh 
century, ‘nearly all the stars ran like dust carried by the wind.’ 

It is a singular fact that, if we compare the forty-six notable 
cass in Chasles’ catalogue with the fifty most remarkable Chinese 
showers, we find only one date common to the two lists—namely, 
October 14, a.p. 984. And whereas we find the July 23 period | 
remarkably regular in China about a.p. 830 and 920, those two 
periods in Europe were marked by showers in February. The 
idea has been thrown out that there is a secular progression of 
these periods, but a careful comparison of the observations on 
record has led us to feel doubtful on this point; and to believe. 
that the periods remain stationary for awhile, and then are ex- 
changed for other periods ; the same kind of intermission of regu- 
larity occurring in reference to centuries which we have already 
noted in the annual recurrence of these magnificent phenomena. 
That there has not been the variation of a day in the August 
period for some centuries is proved by a church calendar existing 
in Christ College, Cambridge, where the 10th of that month, 
St. Lawrence’s Day, is marked by the word Meteorodes; and it 
was a common legend, that the saint wept fiery tears on his 
anniversary. 

Other generalizations have been made in respect to these 
showers; thus— 

‘The number of meteors varies through the successive hours, from 
six p.m, to six a.m., by a regular increase up to the last-named hour. 
The number which appear in the east is more than double the number 
originating in the west; those from north and south nearly equal. 
In other words, nearly two-thirds of the whole number originate in 
the eastern hemisphere of the sky.’ 


By the simultaneous observations of astronomers in different 
places, it has been computed by Mr. Walker that their velocity 
averages eighteen miles and a quarter per second, though some 
fly through space at the rate of twenty-four, and others glide 
along at the rate of only nine miles per second—sluggish me- 
teors, content to travel at only forty times the speed of a cannon- 
ball. More recent computations have given the average speed 
at thirty-eight miles, or twice the velocity of the earth itself. 
From fourteen observations made at Breslau and Vienna, it was 
found that the visible path of the shooting stars averaged twenty- 
two miles and a half, and the mean duration of their light a little 
over a second. The height above the earth of course varies 
greatly, and must vary in different parts of the meteor’s course. 
As arule, no doubt the brighter bodies are nearer to us, some 
ten, others fifty miles, perhaps, above our heads, while the faint 
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streaks, which appear like stars of the smallest magnitude, are 
generally at a far greater altitude; and instances are not wanting 
where the telescope has revealed streaming showers which the 
unaided eye could not detect. In the case of a shower of stars 
they appear in general to stream from one fixed point in the 
heavens, and even to have a kind of point of convergence in the 
opposite hemisphere. Their courses are usually downwards; 
,but this is not always the case, for by coincident observations 
some have been shown to move horizontally with the earth, and 
others positively upwards! Their apparent course is that of a 
curve, but this is partly due to perspective; and sometimes a 
wandering star will be seen to pursue a zigzag, uncertain course, 
or, after proceeding straight and steadily for awhile, suddenly to 
fly off at a sharp angle, and lose itself in the darkness. 

From our present high position let us review the theories 
which men have framed as to the origin of meteorites. First, 
we may dismiss all hypotheses founded on superstition, and 
decide in our own minds that these strange phenomena are as 
amenable to the ordinary laws of God’s universe as the quiet 
moon herself, and as open to human investigation. When, how- 
ever, we think how many know little of the Supreme, save what 
an uneasy conscience drives them to apprehend, we do not 
wonder at such statements as the following from the reports of 
Dr. Buist :— 


‘The oldest people in Malacca say they never witnessed such a 
thing before, and many, not knowing its real nature, consider it a por- 
tentous omen for evil. Some very sagely prophesy that there will be 
war, others that rice will be dearer; and others again aver that the 
world will soon be at an end. The Malays say that it is an Antooapi, 
or fire-spirit, sent to destroy some wicked man’s house; and others, 
that it is the serpent of the sun which has got loose, and is going its 
peregrinations. We understand that a Chinaman, who had been sickly 
for some time previously, was so terrified by the appearance, that he 
sank down in a fit and instantly expired.’ 


Let us summon the different scientific theories before our 
tribunal. The venerable dictum that these stones fall from the 
sun utters its voice first, but when asked for arguments it has 
none to offer. Then comes a modest suggestion that they may 
have been thrown up by some volcano, and have fallen down 
again a long way off. But on referring to the total dissimilarity 
of these stones from any known lavas, and the immense distance 
at which they sometimes fall from any active volcano, and their 
great rapidity, the supposition retires. A rash exclamation of 
‘ Why, to be sure, they were made in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere like hailstones, and fall like them, too,’ is heard, with 
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a confused talk about gases, and electricity, and diamagnetism ; 
but our theorist is reminded that there is abundance of water in 
the clouds to make hail of, and he is passed by till he can manu- 
facture a ball of iron weighing 1000 lbs. without any metal, but 
merely by coaxing together unknown gases, which if like their 
fellows have an unlimited power of diffusibility, and keep it 
floating aloft while it is being made, and then fling it down in a 
slanting direction with thirty times the force of a cannon-ball. 
Then comes the theory that they are projected from lunar vol- 
canoes with an initial velocity of 8000 feet per second, which 
would be sufficient to carry them within the sphere of the earth’s 
preponderating attraction; and this theory brings with it much 
authority, terminating with the paper of Professor Smith, from 
which we have already quoted. But while it cannot be disproved, 
it is very unfortunate for its acceptance that all the recent ex- 
aminations of the volcanoes on our side of the moon have shown 
them in the repose of death, their fires gone out; and the theory 
leaves unaccounted for the rapidity of their descent and the 
number and periodicity of the falling stars, if indeed these latter 
phenomena are connected, as we cannot help thinking, with the 
meteoric stones. The bold theory of Chladni then demands a 
hearing—namely, that these mysterious bodies are revolving as 
little planets round the sun, and are rendered visible only when 
they enter our atmosphere, sometimes passing along in their 
orbits, disturbed no doubt, but not stopped, by the nearness of 
their gigantic sister, and sometimes drawn irresistibly to her. 
This cosmical theory, as it is termed, supposes likewise that these 
lilliputian planets congregate in long clusters or rings, the orbits 
of which cut the plane of the ecliptic about the point which the 
earth occupies on August 10, November 18, &. Now this theory, 
bold as it is, has gained the suffrages of most living astronomers, 
for it harmonizes all the observed facts, the non-terrestrial cha- 
racter of the stones, the force of their descent, the rapidity of 
the luminous meteors, and especially the periodicity and common 
direction of the star showers. 

We accept this cosmical theory as the best that offers it- 
self, though we see one great difficulty. It supposes our earth, 
a solid sphere of 8000 miles in diameter, to overtake or be 
overtaken by a flock of hundreds of thousands of little 
pieces of metal, and that those which are visible are all 
within say 300 miles of the large sphere. How is it possible 
that by far the greater portion of these little pieces should pass 
or be passed by the huge globe without being swept into it, or 
striking themselves against it? It might happen once, that the 
orbit of such a cluster should come within 300 miles of that of 
the great globe, but never cut its actual path; but it is incon- 
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ceivable that with all the perturbations to which all the bodies 
concerned aré subject, this should happen year after year, and 
not with one cluster only, but with all those which have appeared 
as a rain of fire. And yet there is no case on record where a 
shower of falling stars has been attended with a shower of stones, 
As we cannot believe that these myriads of little planets should 
be confined to a small belt which circles the path of the 
earth, and is not 25th of its diameter, must we give up the idea 
that the falling stars, the larger meteors, and the fireballs that 
rain down stones, are connected phenomena, or may we imagine 
that in a large majority of instances the solid mass is extremely 
small, and is dissipated to powder in the upper regions of our 
atmosphere? Or may we imagine that our large planet and 
these minute planets are insulated bodies, strongly charged with 
the same kind of electricity, and thus the small bodies fly from 
our path as we approach? We have never seen this idea broached, 
but it would account also for the upward motion seen in some 
shooting stars. The idea that these clusters are revolving round 
the earth in eccentric orbits will not explain their annual recur- 
rence; and the hypothesis that we sweep through outlying portions 
of the zodiacal light must wait till we know something more about 
that appearance, and whether it is really caused by solid matter. 
‘Ce n’est qu’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait,’ 


sang Béranger, but what a strange tale does it tell, not to the 


poet only, but to the philosopher! His eyes are opened, not as 
Oberon’s were, when 


‘Certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music ;’ 


but as one who catches some stray notes of that music of the 
spheres, sounded in solemn chorus by the great planets and 
their attendant moons, the asteroids and comets, and the world- 
dust, which revolve with a never ceasing melody round the all- 
attracting sun. And should some portion of this dust be flung 
upon our globe, what strange news does it bring of the materials 
of extra-terrestrial orbs! From the circumstances of its descent 
we cannot say whether, in its own sphere, it possessed an atmo- 
sphere, or mimicked our seas and clouds, but there it lies, a 
lump—like, and yet unlike our rocks—like, in containing no 
element but what we are familiar with, and presenting the same 
modes of crystallization and chemical combination, but unlike, 
in its deficiency of some of our commonest elements.* How 


* This difference was forcibly pointed out some years ago in this Review by a 
well-known scientific writer. 
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strange, too, that the iron should be mixed with nickel, cobalt, 
chromium, and manganese, the metals most closely allied to it 
in chemical properties, and having nearly the same atomic weight, 
and that though oxygen enters into the composition of the 
silicates, there is not sufficient to combine with the iron or phos- 
phorus. Well does Humboldt say— 


’ €Accustomed to know non-telluric bodies, solely by measurement, 
by calculation, and by the inferences of our reason, it is with a kind of 
astonishment that we touch, weigh, and analyse a substance apper- 
taining to the world without: the imagination is stimulated, and the 
intellect aroused and animated by a spectacle in which the unculti- 
vated mind sees only a train of fading sparks in the clear sky, and 
apprehends in the black stone which falls from the thunder-cloud only 
the rude product of some wild force of nature.’ 


These sublunary phenomena have afforded us so much matter 
for remark that we fear we can do but scanty justice to comets, 
those marvellous bodies which sweep in strange curves through 
the solar system, and by their sudden appearance in the skies 
have often affrighted whole nations. About their extra-terres- 
trial nature there can be no doubt; indeed, our acquaintance with 
them is precisely opposite in its character to our knowledge of 
meteoric stones; we can form no conception of the materials of 
which they are constituted, or of the physical laws which regu- 
late some of their phenomena, but we can trace out with great 
accuracy their path in space, and in many instances predict the 
time of their return. The two treatises which we have placed at 
the head of this article are valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge of this subject, by the well-known astronomer, Mr. Hind. 
The one gives, in a concise and very intelligible form, a descrip- . 
tion of whatever is known respecting comets; the other dis- 
cusses, in a popular manner, all the astronomical questions that 
have reference to the comet-panic of this summer. 

As to the number of comets, it is impossible to come to any 
definite conclusion. Mr. Hind gives a list of six hundred and 
seven that have been described in Chinese or European annals ; 
but on the one hand many of these are successive visitations of 
the same comet, while on the other hand, until the invention of 
the telescope, it was only those of great magnitude which could 
be seen. In the -first half of the present century, eighty were 
observed, and during the year which is now terminating, six at 
least have been recorded. We may safely conclude, therefore, 
that there are many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of these bodies 
revolving round the sun in orbits all very elliptical, and some- 
times so long that they approach closely to the form of the para- 
bola, and cutting the plane of the ecliptic at every angle, some in 
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the order of the signs and others retrograde. Each one of these 
is sometimes flying near the sun with marvellous rapidity, and 
sweeping round the sphere of fire its ever changing tail, some- 
times slowly wending its way, like a little cloud, through track- 
less space, cold and dark, but still obedient to the potent force 
which chains it to the central orb, and will draw it back at length 
among the nearer planets. The periods of many of these bodies 
have been determined very accurately—that of Encke’s comet 
is not quite three years and four months, that of Biela’s six 
years and a half, and several others have somewhat analogous 
periods, including that of Faye, which is expected to be seen 
next October, by those who have good telescopes. ‘Then there 
are the magnificent Halley's comet, and four others, which have 
periods of about seventy-five years, and many which take a still 
longer and wider sweep into those dreary depths that sever our 
solar system from the nearest fixed stars. The movements of one 
that was observed from Paris, in 1844, indicated a periodic time 
of 102,050 years, subject to an uncertainty of about 3090 years! 
This uncertainty is an important feature of their revolutions, 
distinguishing them from the solid planets, which in their nearly 
circular orbits keep exact time, and it arises from their extreme 
levity which enables them to be drawn aside by Jupiter and every 
other weighty globe. 

Many of our readers will remember the comet of 1843, which 
appeared first in southern regions, but, anticipating the mails, 
surprised our English astronomers by its sudden passage above 
their horizon. It far exceeded Venus in brilliancy, and was 
accompanied by a tail usually 45° in length, but on one occasion 
measuring 65°. It approached within 96,000 miles of the sun, 
that is, 1000 times nearer than we are, and then passed away, 
not to return, probably, for 376 years. Its nucleus was esti- 
mated at 5000 miles in diameter, and it ‘ exhibited a brilliant 
‘ train that on different dates was found to attain the enormous 
‘ distance of 150, 180, and 200 millions of miles from the head ; 
‘ yet this wonderful appendage was formed in less than three 
weeks.’ 

But we must have a word about these nuclei and tails. A 
comet always has a round head, which looks like a little cloud, 
thickened in the middle, though whether any portion be ever 
solid is very doubtful. When this nebulous ball approaches the 
sun, it generally throws out a tail in a direction opposite to that 
luminary, straight for some millions of miles, and then often 
curving like a sabre ; and there are sometimes most remarkable 
luminous jets which shoot out towards the sun, and are then 
‘ suddenly forced back again upon the nucleus or curved round 
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* in the direction of the tail, on either side of the head—a pheno- 
* menon irreconcileable with the principles of gravitation alone.’ 
Then certain vibrations or oscillations have been observed, as, 
when in Halley's comet, ‘the matter of the tail seemed to be 
* emitted in violent jets and streams, asif from orifices or fissures 
‘in the anterior part of the nucleus.’ It is demonstrable that 
some optical delusion must be connected with this appearance. 
Biela’s comet was seen a few years since to split into two, 
ca are each now pursuing their independent courses round 

e sun. 

These bodies shine by reflected light, and generally are coloured 
white or pale blue, though sometimes red, orange, or even green. 
They must be thinner, incomparably thinner than the thinnest 
wreaths of vapour, the cirri which appear in our upper atmo- 
sphere, for the light of stars suffers no visible refraction in 
peneing through them, nor any diminution of brightness. Indeed, 

om some cause or other, an increase of brilliancy has been 
sometimes observed. The matter which will permit this is about 
as unknown on earth as are the forces which produce the jets 
and the enormous tail, and keep it in so remarkable a position 
towards the sun. 

‘The fear of comets appears to have passed through two 
stages :— 

‘ Prior to the advent of the famous comet of 1680, which excited 
astonishment throughout the world from its extraordinary size, these 
mysterious objects were regarded merely with a superstitious awe, as 
the omens of evil to mankind, foreboding war and pestilence, famine, 
earthquakes, inundations, and a host of other dire consequences. 
Louis le Debonnaire, when asked why he evinced a dread of the comet 
of 837, which was flaming in the sky, replied, to the effect, that he 
felt no fear of the comet itself, but he was alarmed at the ‘ significa- 
tion of that sign,’ in this instance, his own death.’ 


In 1066, the year of the Norman Conquest, a comet (supposed 
now to have been Halley's) shook its sabre-like tail over Europe ; 
but, though it menaced the independence of England, no more 
substantial blow was feared. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, however, Halley, 
Whiston, and other learned men wrote about comets as though 
they might strike our earth, or do injury by mixing with our 
atmosphere. Hence the popular alarm has taken a more mate- 
rial form, and men who would laugh at presages dread a collision. 
Most strikingly was this exhibited in the past summer. It was 
reported that an enormous comet was to strike the earth, or 
brush it with its tail, on the 13th of June, and as the awful day 
approached, though no one knew whence the prophecy ori- 
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ginated, multitudes on the Continent, and in this country, felt 
the infection of fear; popular orators caught up the subject, 
pamphlets were written and extensively bought ;* and when the 
day arrived, though no comet had been observed approaching, 
many awaited certain death, or took absurd precautions to pre- 
vent it, removing from town to country, or vice versd, or lying in 
bed! And many far removed from the ignorant multitude felt 
an uneasiness, which generally seemed to assume the form that, 
if the comet came near the earth it would produce great heat, 
though we never found such parties capable of meeting the 
objection that, as the strange visitor would come from so enor- 
mous a distance from the sun’s influence, he must be intensely 
cold, if, indeed, he were not a film of frost. 

But the comet did not come. Mr. Hind’s book tells us what 
foundations there were for the panic. It appears that in 1264 a 
splendid comet became visible, which, according to our old 
friends the Chinese, had a train 100° long, while European astro- 
nomers who saw it from the middle of July till October 2, ‘ the 
night of the death of Pope Urban IV.,’ assign it nearly the same 
extent. In 1556, appeared the wonderfully bright but tailless 
comet of Charles V., the track of which was carefully observed 
at the time, and which there are fair reasons for thinking was the 
same body as appeared in 1264. If so, it should appear about 
this time, the 292 years between the previous visits having been 
lengthened by the causes of perturbation to three centuries. 
The previous observations are unfortunately not very exact, and 
our author sums up thus :— 


‘ An attentive consideration of the various points leads us to infer 
that the comet of 1556 will return between the years 1857 and 1861 
(always supposing it to be the same as that of 1264), but that it is 
impracticable to determine the exact epoch with the imperfect data in 
our possession. There are one or two reasons why a preference might 
be claimed for the year 1858; not, however, of sufficient importance 
to outweigh the evidence in favor of a later period.’ 


Should this comet return there is still absolutely no reason for 
thinking it will come into contact with the earth, indeed its cal- 
culated orbit lies in a different direction, and the chances are 
many millions to one against it; but supposing it or some similar 
stranger were actually to do so, if there be a solid nucleus a blow 


* One of these, entitled Will the Comet Strike the Earth ? was a literary curiosity, 
as it consisted in a great measure of long extracts taken verbatim from the elo- 
quent lecture on ‘the Prophet of Horeb,’ delivered by the Rev. Morley Punshon 
at Exeter Hall, before the Young Men’s Christian Association, but inserted without 
acknowledgment, or even inverted commas, into a waste of most ineloquent and in- 
congruous writing. The conclusion arrived at in the pamphlet was delightfully 
vague—the comet might strike the earth or it might not, 
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might be given, but if the body really consist of such films as we 
presume, there would be rather less likelihood of its damaging 
the solid globe or drawing it away from its orbit, than there is of 
a light mist blown against an express train injuring the iron 
locomotive by its collision or throwing it off the rails. We are 
not left, however, wholly to @ priori reasoning to determine what 
would be the effect on our stability of a comet coming close to 
the earth. 


‘More than one comet we know has experienced an entire change of 
orbit from approaching near the great planet Jupiter, by far the most 
massive in the system. The comet of 1770 on two occasions became 
entangled among the satellites of this planet. In descending towards 
the sun in July, 1779, so large were the perturbations it underwent, 
that instead of completing its revolution, and paying us a visit in the 
year 1780 or thereabouts, it was thrown off into quite a different path 
which will not permit of its coming sufficiently near the sun to be 
within reach even of our most powerful telescopes. The distance 
between the comet and Jupiter towards the end of July, 1779, was 
little more than 450,000 miles, or about the distance of the second of 
his moons. We might thence infer that if the comet possessed any 
attraction, #.e., if it were sufficiently massive to attract, it must have 
reacted upon Jupiter and his satellites, and have left unmistakeable 
signs of its having passed in their vicinity, either by diminishing or 
lengthening their periods of revolution, or by distorting in some way 
or other the relative positions of the paths they described prior to the 
comet’s appearance amongst them. Yet we have positive proof that 
no such effects followed, and are therefore justified in concluding that 
the mass of the comet was excessively small. Had a solid body of 
cometary dimensions traversed the system of Jupiter in the same way 
the results would doubtless have been widely different, and the Jovian 
Times might have announced some awkward facts.’ 


It is of course impossible to say what effect the mixing of a 
comet's atmosphere with our own might have, or what derange- 
ment in compasses and telegraphs, or in the general electrical 
equilibrium of our sphere might ensue. But we may safely 
conclude that such an encounter would be very awkward—for the 
comet. Nevertheless, there is only just the merest possibility that 
we or our grandchildren should ever astonish by our impact one 
of these airy visitors, and exchange our present speculation fer 
experimental knowledge. 

There is one point connected with these bodies which we have 
not yet alluded to, namely, the acceleration observed in the 
periods of Encke’s comet. The amount of this is small, but 
regular, and it is precisely what would happen were there some 
slight resisting medium, causing the comet to gravitate ever 
nearer and nearer the sun. Now, the commonly received theory 
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of light supposes the presence of an ether throughout the whole 
visible universe incomparably thinner than air, but still material, 
and thus, perhaps, capable of affecting the flight of so unsub- 
stantial a body. This is the explanation usually given ; but an 
American astronomer suggests that Encke’s comet may be in- 
terfered with by the meteorites, myriads of which are supposed to 
occupy the space between the earth and the sun. The fact that 
this comet approaches the great luminary within a third of the 
distance of our orbit is very consistent with this view, but we 
doubt whether the acceleration would be so regular were it due to 
the passage of nebulous matter through irregular groups of little 
planetoids. With comets, indeed, speculation has been busy: 
some contend that these nebulous films are globes in the process 
of formation, that they are gradually condensing, and becoming 
more circular in their orbits—nay, that some have condensed into 
meteoric stones—while others see in the strange movements of 
the jets and tail new polar forces of wondrous energy. We await 
further observations, and the conjoined thinking of the physicist 
and astronomer. Let us now stop lest, leaving the bright sun of 
ascertained truth, we should ourselves fly off in an eccentric path 
to the dim regions of hypothesis. 


Art. IV.—The Works of De Foe. Bohn. 1856. 


‘THE contrast in the state of political satire, properly so called, 
before the Restoration, and subsequently to it, must have struck 
every attentive student of English literature. The change from 
the sarcastic drolleries of Martin Marprelate and his fraternity, to 
the severe and masculine delineations of character that gave a 
tone to the factious exhibitions of Charles's and James's reign, is 
a feature not to be overlooked. The explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is not difficult. It should seem that satire follows in 
its development the course of poetry. The appeal to the imagi- 
nation comes first, the appeal to the reason last. It took refuge 
in ballads before it appeared in pamphlets. The rudeness of the 
Atellan farces preceded the polish of Juvenal. On the con- 
temporaries of Barbour and Gower the euphuistic conceits of 
Cowley would have been thrown away. On the clowns and 
minstrels who chastised the vices of the great in clumsy witticisms 
at the expense of the neighbouring prelate or the reigning 
favourite, ratiocination would have been utterly lost. An elabo- 
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rate comparison, such as that which Swift has drawn between 
Pericles and Halifax, Somers and Aristides, would not have had 
the effect of a single rhyming couplet hiccoughed out in dog- 
Latin by a drowsy clerk. A rude Sirvente against Henry 
dropped on the skirts of the nearest greenwood, a vulgar joke on 
the name of Edward, or a doggrel comparison between De Mont- 
ford and Mattathias was far more influential, we may be assured, 
than a broad-sheet by Johnson would have been. The most un- 
lettered Goliard that ever directed his wit against a Duke of 
Lancaster or an Alice Ferrers, would have had far more power 
than a patriot like Andrew Marvel. The Tale of a Tub 
would have given far less umbrage than a squib by Skelton. 
Not that we are disposed to attach any excessive influence to the 
political songs of what may be termed the Saturnian era of 
English satire. We are quite willing to believe that the political 
songs of a people may be an index to the popular mind, but at 
the same time we are very far from believing that any one of the 
songs which the antiquarian researches of Mr. Wright has given 
us, ever gave one-tenth the impulse to popular feeling as that 
famous air for instance which we know by the name of ‘ Lilli- 
bullero.’ The reason is plain. The elements of political satire 
are liberty and intelligence. As a political engine it can flourish 
only in a community where it is not illegal and where it is not 
unappreciated. In an age of ignorance it is unfelt. In an age 
of despotism it is harmless. Place Dryden at the court of 
Henry VII. and the genius of the author of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel would never have done for Simnel and Warbeck what it 
did for Monmouth. Place Oldham at the court of Edward IV. 
and the pen that could write with so much honest roughness 
against the lover of Lucy Walters, would have been blunted by the 
despotic inviolability of the lover of Elizabeth Woodville. Had 
Wilkes lived under the House of Lancaster his demagogueism 
would never have raised him from obscurity. Had Junius lived 
under the House of Tudor his eloquence must have been silent, or 
had he inveighed against the Essexes and Leicesters, he might 
possibly have shared in the fate of Tom Nash, or Udal. 

There were many reasons why political satire should have 
reached its culminating point after the Restoration. It was 
indebted undoubtedly for its sudden progress to maturity to the 
extraordinary combination of the rhyming and reasoning faculties 
in the person of Dryden. In his hands it ventured even on the 
stage, and that too with an emphasis that would have startled 
the mystery-mongers of a preceding generation. His genius 
may be said indeed to have created a new department in satire 
as distinct from that in which Mapes wrote his Pasquinades as 
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the Hind and Panther is distinct from the Lousiad. The lineal 
descendants of Mapes, we take it, were not Dryden but the 
authors of Hudibras and the State Poems. 

But politically speaking the change in the composition, style, 
and object of the new satirical literature is to be referred to a 
twofold origin, to the enlarged sphere of faction, and the increased 
stimulus to party spirit. The reforms of William and Mary had 
totally altered the legislative dispensation of the English Govern- 
ment. The monarch was no longer the seat of political power, 
Business of state was no longer transacted in the closets of the 
royal palace. The day when personal opposition to a courtier, 
or public resistance to a court measure led to a sudden death or 
mutilation, was fast declining. The mob who tugged at the 
clasps of Sir Robert Walpole’s cloak in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, would never have seriously dreamed of repeating 
the tragedy of Overbury or Villiers, Godfrey or Coventry. In- 
trigues had assumed the air and the importance of popular parties. 
The dawn of a new epoch of liberty, unknown in Grub-street, 
had just begun to dissipate the darkness of the old régime. The 
axe had been laid to the very root of that jealous system of 
exclusiveness which compelled Cave to smuggle an eaves-dropper 
into the gallery of the House, and saw Johnson writing the 
debates in a garret in Exeter-street. 

Another element but recently ignored was struggling success- 
fully for its representation in the body politic. That process of 
action and re-action by which English society is moulded, and 
of which the English Parliament is but a concentrated type, 
began to display itself with a significance far too strong, and in 
an arena far too extensive to be nursed by the prolific brains of 
hireling poets and poetasters. The generation which had driven 
one king to St. Germains and had dictated conditions to another, 
was not to be led by the rhymes and sarcasms of a muse. As 
parties grew bolder and more defined, partisans grew less and 
less scrupulous. The strange and chaotic admixture of the 
claims of James and the claims of William, of the claims of the 
Church of Rome, the claims of the Church of England, and the 
claims of Dissent, had confounded amidst their alternate rivalries 
the two old constitutional principles of Conservatism and Reform. 
Almost as many shades of opinion as there were members dis- 
turbed the repose of Parliament, and almost every shade had its 
expositor and interpreter in or out of the House, There were 
Whigs like Nottingham and Portland, attached to William’s 
person and title; Whigs like Godolphin and Marlborough, in 
correspondence with St. Germains; old Whigs like Harley, in- 
different alike to the king in exile and the king in possession, 
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and only jealous of the prerogative. There were Tories who 
were Jacobites ; and Tories, who though they were not Jacobites, 
were certainly not Williamites. All these several parties again 
joined in their political prejudices, were subdivided in their theo- 
logical tenets. There were Non-juring High Churchmen, Non- 
juring Low Churchmen, High Church Jurors, Low Church 
Jurors, Dissenters arrayed against the Church of England, Dis- 
senters arrayed against the Church of Rome. The more varied 
the faction, the more various the literature. One uniform cha- 
racteristic it possessed. It was almost all political and polemical. 
The era was essentially an era of pamphleteers. Such at least 
may seem no unjust description of the times in which a states- 
man like Somers condescended to pen his political tracts, a 
philosopher like Locke to write his fa on Toleration, and a 
patriot like Sydney to publish his Discourses on ‘Government. 
The monopoly of wit by politics was complete, and in a few 
years no author could write a play without affecting the patches 
on a lady’s cheek, or the smile on a courtier’s mouth; no epigram 
without allusion to ‘ways and means, would pass muster at St. 
James's, and no ode without the rhymes of ‘nation’ and ‘ adminis- 
tration, be read at White’s or the Grecian.* The man whose 
career, however, will best illustrate the class of whom he was 
among the foremost is indisputably Daniel De Foe. 

There are authors who live only in their names while their 
works have expired. None but the student, perhaps, has made 
himself acquainted with the subtle ductility of the Leviathan ; 
with the paradoxical enigmas of the Divine Legation; with the 
aristocratic philosophy of the Idea of a Patriot King ; yet every 
intelligent person knows something about the strange vagaries of 
Hobbes, the testy temper and impetuous erudition of Warburton, 
the political eccentricities of the colleague of Harley, and the 
friend of Pope. Sometimes again the individuality of an author 
is sunk in his works. Who ever thinks of De Lolme’s exile 
while conning his speculations on the English Constitution ; of 
Cervantes’ wound and poverty, while charging with the doughty 
Knight of La Mancha; of Shakspeare’s childish pranks on the 
banks of the Avon, or his more manly frivolities at the Devil, 
while listening to the prayers of little Arthur, or the witticisms 
of Dogberry ; of the Abbé St. Pierre rebuked into despair by the 
united wisdom of Voltaire and M. De Staél, while wandering 
with Virginia in those sweet orange-groves where the myrtle never 
dies, and the turtle-dove always loves. Such has been the fate 
of De Foe. His book is read throughout the civilized world. 


* See an amusing letter on this subject from Horace Walpole to Richard West 
May 4th, 1742. 
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The goat-skin dress of Crusoe, the gaunt cap and umbrella, the 
cutlass and trusty musket, the man Friday, the settlement, with 
all its little colony of goats, pigs, parrots, and monkeys, are as 
familiar pictures in the tents of the wandering Arabs, as to the 
occupants of every nursery from St. Petersburgh to Calcutta and 
New York. Yet not every hundredth passenger in Regent-street 
knows anything of the strange and active life of the man whose 
imagination has amused their ancestors for more than a century 
and a-half. 

De Foe’s existence reached over a long episode of English 
history. He had written his first pamphlet, and was known at 
the coffee-houses before Charles had received holy unction at 
the hands of Father Huddlestone, and he was still in the vigour 
of his reputation when the death-bed of Anne was disturbed with 
the disappointed ravings of Bolingbroke, with the white staff 
under his feet, and the imprecations of Atterbury, clamouring 
for the Pretender. The period has been pronounced by a 
precipitate writer to have been, politically speaking, and for the 
purposes of satire,a mean one. De Foe’s writings alone would 
be sufficient refutation of this indiscreet remark. Such an educa- 
tion as his falls happily to the lot of few mortals. While he was 
yet dangling in the arms of his nurse at St..Giles’s, Monk had 
earned for himself a ducal escutcheon ; the blood of Scrope and 
Hugh Peters had atoned for the success of Cromwell; Milton 
was feigning himself dead, to escape the peering eyes of the 
worthless Finch ; the heir of Charles the First was initiating his 
reign with may-poles and orange-wenches, was forgetting the 
promises he made in exile, and making new promises to forget ; 
was renouncing the covenant which he had made in Scotland, 
and revoking the oath he had contracted at Breda, turning out 
into the highways two thousand ministers in one day, selling 
licences in St. Paul's Churchyard for his subjects to eat flesh in 
Lent, attending secret mass himself, and encouraging the malice 
of Clarendon, and the buffoonery of Sheldon (Pepy's Diary, ii., 
342), and long ere he had left off his Virgil and his Euclid’s 
Elements at Mr. Norton’s academy, at Newington Green, the 
King of France had paid the King of England four hundred 
thousand pounds to surrender Dunkirk, two millions of livres to 
subvert the Protestant religion and declare himself a Catholic, 
and three millions to overthrow the liberties of Holland; the 
Cabal had been formed; Bedloe had been presented with five 
hundred pounds; the reptile Oates had been pensioned; the 
strange tale of pilgrims, handcuffs, and knives, was being bandied 
about in every tavern; the city blunderbusses had been burnished 
up; hats, feathers, and shoulderbelts were brought into mode; 
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De Foe himself was strutting about, flail in hand—as he called 
his oaken cudgel—through crowds of prentices at Cripplegate, 
discoursing under their voices about the wild Tory murderers, 
whom the Papishes had smuggled over from the bogs of Ireland. 
He had just entered the livery, and put his name down as a 
hosier of Cornhill, in the Chamberlain’s books, when the reaction 
took place thut drove Shaftesbury to the Continent, and brought 
Sidney and Russell to the block; and when the doctrines of 
Filmer and Hobbes on divine right and passive obedience were 
confirmed, on pain of infamy here and damnation hereafter, in 
full convocation, by the University of Oxford. Acts like these 
might well have made the most sanguine patriot tremble for his 
country. To an intelligent observer, the rapid succession of 
such scenes of tyranny, plot exploded by counter-plot, corpora- 
tions disfranchised, electors bribed, the elected pensioned, par- 
liaments unconstitutionally dissolved, jury-boxes unconstitu- 
tionally packed, must have recalled painful recollections of the 
past, and offered but poor prestige for the future. It was little 
to be wondered at that the best disposed should have hesitated 
before he acted, and at last should have acted without re- 
luctance. 

If anything could have confirmed the leanings of De Foe, it 
would have been James’s conduct on his accession. A judicious 
correction of abuses might have conciliated many a mind in 
whom the offensive treatment of his brother still rankled. 
Moderation in politics— and especially moderation in those 
politics which had religion for their object—might have won 
over many a victim of intolerance, and subdued into inactivity 
many a lukewarm disposition not yet fanned into fanaticism ; 
and, as far as human conjecture may be allowed, might, by a 
seeming acquiescence, have paved the way for the triumph of that 
Church which, above every other human system, knows well the 
value of insidious gentleness, compared with open violence and 
sincere antagonism. Those who condemn the stubborn and un- 
yielding bigotry of James on prudential grounds should not 
forget that on more than one occasion a blind and obstinate 
stupidity has assisted the cause of liberty and government. As 
it was, every one knows how James began his reign by fair 
speeches to his Parliament; by appropriating the customs 
without his Parliament's consent; by driving his English 
subjects into the cocklofts of the Netherlands ; by proselytizing his 
Scotch subjects with the dragoons of Claverhouse; by filling up his 
regiments with Roman-Catholic majors and colonels; by throwing 
Baxter into gaol, and expelling Locke from Christ Church. 

It was not surprising that De Foe’s choice should have been 
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readily made. When Monmouth was captured by the blood- 
hounds of Portman, he took refuge from the butcheries of Kirke 
and Jeffries on the Continent. When he returned, he found the 
heart of James still as hard as the nether mill-stone. He recog- 
nised Father Petre presiding at the Privy Council Board. He 
heard the dispensing power legalized in the courts of justice, and 
read Catholic Pastoral letters printed by the King’s own printer 
for public propagation. The cowl and the rosary of the Jesuit, 
and the mendicant garb of the Franciscan, the Carmelite, and 
the Benedictine, he met in every thoroughfare. He saw Farmer 
foisted on Magdalen College, Massey collated to the Deanery of 
Christchurch ; Lobb, a chief among the Independents, and Vin- 
cent Alsop, the chief of the Presbyterians, acquiescing in a 
toleration which was but a thin disguise for absolutism. 
It was this last act by which James, with a cunning which 
Voltaire would have admired in his favourite Julian, aimed at 
despotism under the specious appearance of clemency, that pro- 
voked De Foe’s impatient opposition. The Letter to a Dissenter, 
which was as famous then as Burnet’s Pastoral Letter was a few 
years afterwards, and which has sometimes been attributed to 
De Foe, is now decided to have been the work of the accomplished 
Halifax. But De Foe’s own sentiments on the occasion are 
known by his subsequent declaration. These sentiments agreed 
‘in the main with Halifax’s, and were the sentiments of every 
intelligent Dissenter who, unlike Alsop and Lobb, dared to face 
unabashed the frowns which could not subdue Baxter and Howe. 
Sometime before, when Western Europe proposed to allow the 
Turks to take Vienna, because Austria was at enmity with Western 
Europe, De Foe manfully exposed this illogical malice. Henow 
wrote, that as he had formerly maintained that it was better for 
the Popish House of Austria to ruin the Protestants in Hungary 
than for the Infidel House of Othman to ruin both Protestant 
and Papist by overrunning Germany, so it was more desirable 
that the Church of England should strip the Dissenters of their 
very clothes, than that the Papists should fall on both Church- 
men and Dissenters and strip them of their skins. Was there 
anything more absurd than in King James giving the Dissenters 
liberty of conscience at the expense of the constitution? Itis 
difficult to refrain from observing that it would have been well 
for the Dissenters had they been guided by De Foe's advice. 
They evidently had the balance of power in their own hands. 
But they were not politicians enough to take advantage of the 
opportunity. They lost it, and it never returned. When under 
the ascendancy of their High Church opponents they were left 
not long after without instruction for their children, without 
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security for their ministry, they remembered with regret their 
shortsightedness in not securing their liberty by a stipulated 
treaty. 

De Foe's attachment to William has not passed unnoticed by 
any of his biographers. It was something like the devotion of 
Friday for Crusoe. On William’s previous visit to London, the 
keen penetration of the former had involuntarily awakened in his 
mind a mysterious sympathy which was not to be bounded by 
the grave. The constitution of their minds was not dissimilar. 
The best friends and the worst enemies of either knew well that 
the intimacy with which the condescension of the Sovereign had 
hallowed the loyalty of the subject, had its origin here. The 
same solid judgment, the same phlegmatic independence, the 
same cautious temperament—slow to decide but quick to execute, 
—often, when a whole tribe of courtiers waited in the ante-room— 
found for De Foe ready admittance into the more social privacy 
of the closet. Even the countenances, so strikingly indicative 
of the character in each, bore a perceptible resemblance. What 
others taunted him with, it was his pride to recollect, that strangers 
had been known to observe that the aquiline nose, the eagle 
eye, the heroic mouth, and whole masculine physique of the 
monarch, which the poorest engraver even now cannot wholly 
mar, were common to both. To the end of his days he never 
ceased to remember, with respectful gratitude, with what 
gracious familiarity the Queen had been accustomed to 
ask his co-operation in the attainment of some novel piece 
of China, or in the distribution of her favourite evergreens 
at Kensington. While James, hesitating between his bodily 
fear and his faith in the power of the Host, was dallying 
with the artful Compton, and while Oxford was pledging her 
plate for the invader, De Foe had been one of those who joined 
the triumphal march of William. When William entered London, 
the envious eye of Oldmixon had recognised him in a richly 
laced cravat and fine flowing cloak taking part in the cavalcade. 
And at that critical moment, when the scrupulous politics of 
the Tory High-Flyers would yield only to the authority of 
Somers’ famous precedent from the History of Sweden, De Foe 
was on the benches of the Parliament House listening with 
unfeigned contempt to the irrational delicacy of a party who 
affected still to regard as their lawful sovereign the man whom 
they had duped out of a kingdom, and still to regard as a stranger 
the man whom they had pawned their hereditary tankards and 
principles to introduce. 

The measures of William’s Government De Foe defended with 
the energy of a partisan. When William’s opinion that with 
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such an enemy as Louis for a neighbour a standing army was 
politic and even necessary, was made the text of a dozen pamph- 
lets as an opinion more suited for the atmosphere of Bagdad 
or Constantinople, De Foe manfully maintained that prevention 
is better than cure, and that the surest way to keep peace is to 
be prepared for war. When the Partition treaty was made the 
ground for criminating speeches in Parliament, a pamphlet, 
bearing the title The Two Great Questions Considered, startled 
the town by the forcible reasoning in which the writer enforced 
the wisdom of the contract. His enemies did not forget that 
in his idolatry of William he did not want an apology for the 
massacre of Glencoe. His advocacy on the matter of the 
Succession Bill was certainly more to his credit. It is diffi- 
cult now to realize the critical excitement that attended the 
progress of that measure. It was evidently a crisis in which 
party spirit had free limits for a wild and dangerous career. 
A slight quivering of the balance, an unfair predominance 
of a heterodox view, might have converted the most consti- 
tutional monarchy in the world into a republic like Holland, 
or a despotism like Spain. There is no doubt that the nation, 
by the death of the Duke of Gloucester, had arrived at a dilemma 
similar to that which had occurred on the demise of Elizabeth, 
and that a mishap might have renewed the old scenes of Mary or 
of Cromwell. There were Tories deriding the Act of Settlement 
and calling on the Pretender, Whigs exclaiming against the Pre- 
rogative and voting for limitation and the Elector, and Democrats 
intent upon the immediate exclusion of the Princess Anne and 
the establishment of a commonwealth. If we are to credit the 
writers of the day, republican principles were openly propagated. 
Language that had not been heard since the days of Wallingford 
House and the Rota Club circulated freely in the coffee-houses, 
Pamphlets appeared in which the Salic law was significantly 
recommended for adoption in England. Noblemen even gaye 
themselves up to the work, and were earnest in the study of 
Fletcher's Republican Politics and such like publications. New 
editions of the works of Milton, Ludlow, and Sydney, were issued 
by the press. The Oceana of Harrington was passed through 
the town emblazoned with a dedication to Harley and the Lord 
Mayor of London. And the imposing irony of a tract, entitled 
the Free State of Noland, founded on the Oceana and the Dis- 
course on Government, was entirely lost in the terror which its 
artful gravity created. A faction was not wanting seriously to 
discuss the claims of the descendants of Monmouth himself, and 
the pens of Drake and Davenant did not hesitate to report that 
William was secretly plotting with Louis and Monsieur Poussin. 
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It seems amazing that in spite of these morbid symptoms the 
Bill which contained measures for the Protestant Succession, 
and the memory of which was preserved on the canvas of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, should, on its first presentation, have met with 
no better treatment than a consignment to the Devil. 

De Foe’s most successful effort in the cause of the House of 
Orange was his famous T'rue-born Englishman. Itis not neces- 
sary to repeat the old tale of ingratitude which reproached Wil- 
liam with being a foreigner, and with rewarding in the hour of 
his success those foreigners who had assisted him in the hour of 
trial. The fame of Schomberg has survived the pamphlet of 
Tutchin. De Foe’s pamphlet proved at once the futility of the 
sneer. An Englishman he showed was the most mongrel-breed 
on the face of the earth. The escutcheon of English nobility, he 
reminded the sneerers, was crossed by the bar sinister of a 
crowd of French cooks, Scotch pedlars, Italian adventurers, and 
Flemish bastards—the lascivious creation of Charles's lazy, long, 
lascivious reign. The literary merits of the tract were by no 
means commensurate with the subject. De Foe’s name has been 
associated as a poet with the names of Motteaux and Tate, and 
the best test of his lines is the standard of his companions. The 
True-born Englishman was but a doggrel, perhaps an intentional 
one. Had the piece been adorned with the pretensions of a 
highly-finished epic, it might have won a place in some popular 
selection from the English poets. But as a familiar satire it was 
hawked from street to street and shouted out at every market- 
place. The circulation in this manner reached to no less than 
eighty thousand copies. Hosts of unprincipled booksellers anti- 
cipated a year’s income by the surreptitious sale of pirated edi- 
tions, at the various prices of a penny, twopence, and sixpence. 
Nine editions, on good paper, fairly printed, and sold at the 
advance price of a shilling, were set down to the account of the 
author. Even the sale of The Conduct of the Allies fell far 
below it. The effect of the sarcasm fully corresponded. Nearly 
twenty years after it was confessed that the boast of being a 
true-born Englishman was exploded. The word which had 
daily graced the speeches of the factious, and was in the mouth 
of every Jacobite, became as obsolete as wooden shoes. William, 
conscious of the service rendered his cause, sent for De Foe to 
the palace. At his death, ‘more mortally wounded by the 
pointed rage of divided parties than by the fall from his horse,’ 
while others were drinking to the health of Sorrel and the little 
gentleman in black—such was the Egyptian idolatry of a horse 
and a mole—De Foe gave vent to his feelings in an elegy enti- 
tled The Mock Mourners, in verses singularly distinguished for 
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a mixture of prosy commonplace and great irregular ex- 
cellence. 

The loss of William did not paralyse the energy of De Foe. 
For Anne, indeed, he did not entertain so strong a feeling of per- 
sonal regard. But still he was not idle. Any minister knew he 
could claim in the cause of honesty the honest exertions of the 
veteran patriot. Was he wanted to assist the Union, he had left 
his family at Tooting, and within a week was on the other side 
of the Tweed encountering the jealous arguments of Presby- 
terian pamphleteers and the more dangerous brickbats of Edin- 
burgh mobs. Was he required on some secret service on the 
Continent, in less than two days he was on the road to Paris 
or the Hague. To this spirit of industry was added a spirit of 
independence proportionally strong. In an age when to be a 
political writer was to be a venal one, his honesty won him the 
pillory and a prison. In an age which gave birth to Fuller and 
the Turnham-green ambuscade; in an age of Italian assassinators 
like Fenwick, Barclay, and Friend, and of Italian statesmen like 
Wharton and Sunderland, his political consistency left him with a 
reputation superior to Swift’s, Dryden’s, and Prior’s. No minis- 
terial gold could seduce the stubborn old partisan to a level 
with the Leslies and Ridpaths. A partisan we can hardly call 
him. The nominal distinctions of party he did not appear to 
recognise, at least as a standard of conduct. Though a strong 
friend of William, while Prior was writing of James as the lean, 
worn, and rivelled old bully of St. Cloud, De Foe was openly de- 
precating the cruel treatment and insult which James had 
received at the hands of those who were nearest and dearest to 
him. Though a Whig, he strenuously ‘supported against the 
Whigs the policy ofa standing army. Though a Dissenter, when 
the question of occasional conformity was raised, he took part 
with the Church against Dissent. Though a Protestant, when 
the Bill for preventing the growth of Popery in Ireland had been 
forced upon the Queen, he took part with the Roman Catholics 
against the bigotry of Protestantism. Though a friend of 
Godolphin, he was always regarded with esteem by Harley. 
Though a friend to Harley, he refused to support him on the 
subject of peace. 

The mention of this latter measure reminds us of another con- 
temporary political satirist of De Foe—we mean, of course, 
Swift. The question, as every one knows, had become a minis- 
terial one. The prospect of the Tories depended entirely on its 
‘success. As the day approached the greatest anxiety was felt 
at court. The Whigs were straining their utmost. A powerful 
‘opposition had been mustered. The majority of the House of 
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Lords was generally known to be favourable to them. Lord 
Nottingham, a man noted in that by no means barren period of 
eloquence for a tolerable speaker, had deserted to their side. 
Public indignation was daily fostered by the aid of tracts, in one 
of which Harley himself was represented as the English Cataline. 
The minister of the Elector of Hanover had given in a violent 
memorial against the peace and caused it to be printed. Four 
editions of The Conduct of the Allies, it is true, had been called 
for in a single week; but the Lord Chief Justice Parker had 
already proceeded against the publisher, and the Dutch Envoy 
had lodged his protest. In the very quarter, too, where they 
should have looked for support, the ministry found nothing but 
trifling, indecision, and inaction. Symptoms of indifference on 
the part of the Queen had been observed even by Mrs. Masham. 
On her way from the House she had refused her hand to the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Duke of Shrewsbury, and the Great 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Lindsay, and given it to the Duke of 
Somerset. Added to this the Lord Treasurer himself had already 
sustained a defeat in the House on a collateral question on the 
pace introduced by Nottingham, and could only reply to the 
. anxieties of his friends that he could not help it, that people 
would forswear themselves, and that the hearts of kings were 
unsearchable. The new ministry, it was currently rumoured, 
had been already named. Somers was to have the White Staff, 
and Walpole to be Chief Secretary. The Whigs had desired 
their friends to take places to see the Lord Treasurer carried to 
the Tower, while Wharton had been observed to clasp his throat 
to indicate the species of revenge they intended to take. The 
plight of Swift himself all this time was too miserable to be 
ludicrous. As the crisis drew on he determined on flying. He 
writes to Stella like a man bewildered. He entreated Secretary 
St. John to beg the Lord Treasurer, as soon as ever he found 
the change resolved on, to send him abroad somewhere or other 
as Queen’s Secretary, where he might remain till the next 
ministry recalled him, ‘ when,’ he adds, ‘ J shall be sick for six 
months.’ 

The effect of De Foe’s high spirit was undoubtedly prejudicial 
to himself. Owning no parties, professionally attached to no 
faction, he was persecuted by all. His persecutions and his 
endurance remind us of one to whom he was far superior, the 
independent Prynne. It would fill pages to detail his sufferings. 
His own language, in reviewing them, is painfully pathetic. His 
letters were opened, his papers extracted from the coffee houses, 
his goods and merchandize mysteriously removed from the vessel 
that imported them. He was continually receiving missives, 
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threatening to rabble his house, to carry him off, to murder him. 
Sometimes he was dogged into dark passages, sometimes his door 
was beset by ruffians in the disguise of bailiffs, sometimes sham 
writs were forced into his hands to extort money. Publications 
full of abuse were dropped into his window at Hackney. The Ob- 
servators, the Rehearsals, and the Medleys, calumniated him as 
a bankrupt and a cheat. One opponent charged him with steal- 
ing a horse at Coventry. Swift, who probably took his hint for 
his celebrated letter to Lord Oxford, on an institution for the 
improvement of the English language, from De Foe, called him 
in the Examiner illiterate and an idiot. Gay denied him the 
possession of anything but the superficial parts of learning. 
The Swedish Ambassador brought a false accusation against him. 
The Muscovite Ambassador complained against him, Narcissus 
Luttrel tells us, because he had written in his Review, that 
‘money makes Christians to fight for the Turks, gives servants 
“to the Devil, nay, even to the very Czar of Muscovy. —(Vol. vi. 
224. N.L.’s Diary. Oxford Press.) On one occasion he was 
put into the pillory. Twice he was thrown into Newgate. 
' The origin of the first incarceration is one of the most curious 
in the history of literature. During the whole of William’s 
reign, in spite of the toleration, a strong undercurrent had set in 
against dissent. On Anne’s accession, moderation or restraint 
was no longer necessary. The feeling burst forth in precipitate 
violence. The Queen’s speech at the first Parliament was ominous 
for the Nonconformists. The Church was alluded to in tones of 
triumph. The Commons, in reply, talked about its perfect resto- 
ration to its old privileges. What those privileges were was 
soon made manifest. The Bill for the prevention of Occasional 
Conformity had passed the Lower House. The Upper House 
rejected it. Their rejection only inflamed the zeal outside. 
Sermons, disclaiming toleration, were preached and published. 
Crowds of women, drunk with bigotry, echoed such doctrines. 
Swift, in his journal, bears humorous testimony to the virulence 
of party spirit, when he wrote that the very dogs in the street 
had become more quarrelsome, and that Tory cats and Whig 
cats held midnight debate on the roof of his house. The bloody 
flag of Saccheverel had been unfolded. The joke about two 
parallel straight lines meeting in a centre, was in every tavern. 
At length a pamphlet, intitled The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters, really written by De Foe, but apparently the work of 
some Ultra or High-flyer, was announced. The persecuting senti- 
ments of the author were ironically exaggerated till they might 
have been fathered by St. Dominick. But notwithstanding the 
exterminating advice, the imposition was completely successful. 
NO. LILI. H 
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People were quite ready to do for the Nonconformists what 
Louis XIV. had done for the Huguenots, and Philip II. for the 
Moors. They are to be rooted out of the nation—such was the 
language—as serpents, toads, and vipers. The gallows and the 
galleys were publicly hinted at. A Cambridge fellow ranked the 
treatise next to the Holy Bible and the sacred comments. Down 
with the Whigs, down with the Conventicle, was echoed by press, 
pulpit, and coffee-house. Forty-one was to be revenged, and the 
process was—the shortest way. When the imposition exploded, 
and the Tories found they had been applauding a book written 
by a dissenting Pomponatius, the outcry was as loud on the 
other side. The London Gazette took up the official hue and 
cry. The tract, it was written, was a scandalous and seditious 
one. Whoever should discover the author, Daniel De Foe, should 
be entitled to the Queen’s reward of fifty pounds. The Dis- 
senters themselves still refused to be convinced of the ruse. One 
honest Colonel undertook to be hangman, rather than that the 
author should want a pass out of the world. Another gentle- 
man, the president of a club, declared that he would deliver 
him up without the government's remuneration. At last, the 
zeal of Nottingham and Leslie achieved their object. The pub- 
lisher was to be proceeded against in the author's room, and this 
the author would not allow. De Foe surrendered himself, was 
found guilty, and was sentenced by Sir Simon Harcourt to pay 
a fine of two hundred marks, to stand three times in the pillory, 
be imprisoned during the Queen’s pleasure, and to find sureties 
for good behaviour for seven years. The severity of the sentence 
was acknowledged by his enemies, and turned the tide of popular 
favour. The pillory, in which the great wit stood, was hung 
with garlands. During the exhibition his health was drunk, 
and refreshments duly provided for him. The simple man’s 
honest triumph may be contrasted with the gaudy ovation 
which the publication of the Draper's Letters procured Swift 
in the Emerald Isle. That singular love of pre-eminence, 
compounded with an inherent love of strife, and a morbid 
itch for notoriety, had just drawn from him his famous 
agitation against the half-pence of Wood. All his hopes 
of promotion in England had been surrendered by him with 
expressions of bitter disappointment. In his recent visits 
to London he was never received, except with a view to his 
corruption, with anything but cold and studied politeness. Once, 
and then only for a short time, he was permitted an entrance into 
the brilliant dissipations of Leicester House. Worn out with 
intrigue, he had carried his malignant spirit to the other side of 
the Channel, to meet with all the compensation, adulation and . 
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political demonstration could supply to him. Wherever he went 
the ringing of bells, bonfires, and triumphal arches preceded 
him, and cities waited for him with their freedom, enclosed in 
silver boxes. The Draper's Head became a sign. Engravings 
of his portrait, complimentary medallions, and handkerchiefs 
adorned with the patriot’s likeness, were in every shop window, 
while the exuberant enthusiasm of the worthy members of the 
Draper's Club at Taplin’s, found vent for itself in songs and mid- 
night toasts, glowing with all the music and zeal of Irish chivalry. 
Yet, notwithstanding these noisy testimonies of popularity, those 
who are acquainted with his confessions know the feelings with 
which the object of them endured them. 

We have no room left to enter into the details of De Foe’s 
political existence under George I. There was but little prospect 
of literary leisure to gild the gloomy setting of one of the longest, 
the most laborious, and the most upright political lives that the 
Revolution produced. His last tract he wrote in 1715, and ere 
the sheets were in the printer's hands apoplexy overtook him. 
Sixteen years were yet to be spared him, and during those sixteen 
years occurred one of the most singular phenomena in the deve- 
lopment of the human mind. The lateness of the growth of 
Dryden’s and of Burke's imagination is familiar to all. But it 
would be difficult through the whole range of mental history to 
find a parallel for that anomalous author who could at the age of 
sixty, amid the hardening struggles of party warfare, give to the 
world such an argosy of fiction as that contained in the later 
volumes of De Foe. 

The history of these volumes, indeed, one cannot contemplate 
without accepting the lesson that the contrast between their past 
popularity and their present neglect presents. While the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe are to be picked up at every book-stall 
from London to Aleppo, there are about as many who turn from 
it to the Cavalier, the History of the Plague, or of Captain 
Singleton, as there are who leave Macbeth and Hamlet for the 
Venus and Adonis, Paradise Lost for Paradise Regained, or the 
Pilgrim’s Progress for the Holy War. In works of fiction it is 
perhaps natural that taste should be capricious, and the judgment 
of one generation reversed by the succeeding one. Who, for 
instance, reads Cowley as often as he reads Homer, yet Milton 
predicted that the works of Cowley would be read when the 
Homeric ballads were forgotten. Who reads Davenant? yet 
Hobbes claimed for Davenant an immortality that is due to 
Milton alone. Who gives Waller or Parnell more than a single 
perusal ? yet Dryden modestly exaggerated the claims of Waller's 
muse at the expense of his own, and Hume in his L£ssays tells 
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us that where he read Cowley once he could read Parnell fifty 
times. 

In criticising De Foe’s life and works it is difficult to refrain 
from associating both with the principle of caste. There were, 
we take it, two men whom the great Puritan reaction brought 
forth, illustrating severally its two great phases—religious and 
political—Bunyan and De Foe. Bunyan’s strong imagination, 
reacted on by the events of the hour, made him an earnest reli- 
gionist. The associations of De Foe left him a political zealot. 
Their works are but types of their class. De Foe is Bunyan in 
the garb of a layman. Bunyan is De Foe in the pulpit. In the 
hands of a prophetic tinker human nature is represented in the 
form of a spiritual creation and in a spiritual capacity, full of 
energy, indeed, and inventive aspirations, but with aspirations set 
on things above, and with an energy that obeys an intuition less 
gross than that of sinew and nerve. With De Foe as exemplified 
in his Crusoe the powers of man are bent on the attainment of 
earthly objects—earthy. It is this practical spirit- which dis- 
tinguishes it from the more imaginative interest excited by the 
Prisons of Pellico and the Picciola of De Santaine. Not a little 
of its absorbing interest we are inclined to believe rests in reality 
on this unwitting admiration with which we watch the progressive 
triumph of man over matter, with which we see material nature, 
animals and savages, gradually succumbing to the coercive 
control of that peculiar contriving power, an excess of which has 
at different times produced a Franklyn and a Watt. The power 
of individualizing he shared in common with the author of the 
Pilgrim's Progress. Thus Bunyan’s personifications are the 
most real, De Foe’s characters the least fictitious. Bunyan was 
the last of that allegorical school which the piety or the super- 
stition of the middle ages bequeathed to us. In this view the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is not so much a novelty as a renaissance, 
and as he was the last, so he was the best. If we compare him 
to the author of Visions of Piers Plowman, The Mirror for 
Magistrates, or the Faerie Queen, we shall at once see the supe- 
riority of his skill in his emblematical characters. His allegorical 
personages, regarded as attributes, are as far superior to those of 
his predecessors as the Michael and Gabriel of Milton to the 
Bia and Kratos of Aschylus. For De Foe, there is no writer in the 
English language whose fictions wear the garb of factso becomingly. 
The anecdotes connected with them are ample testimonies to his 
imposing powers of originality ; for indeed no writer without 
originality could ever have beguiled the penetration of Chatham 
and Johnson. There is not a child who does not believe in the ad- 
ventures of Crusoe asstrongly as he believes in the history of Joseph. 
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In powers of realization we would compare him with Swift, 
not but that the Dean gains by the comparison. There is more 
skill, it is presumed, required to paint natural objects naturally, 
than to paint monstrous objects consistently. Swift undoubtedly 
has very vividly drawn the adventures of Lilliput, but he had the 
license which the unexplored province of the preternatural always 
gives. De Foe painted the familiar, and the execution is always 
within reach of criticism. Swift can only extract our wonder or 
excite our scepticism. De Foe has been tried by our experience, 
and has almost cheated us of our belief. If Swift had been an 
artist, and preserved the same characteristics, he would have 
illustrated the infernal terrors of Milton’s Pandemonium to per- 
fection; but it would have.been reserved for the cunning art of 
a De Foe to engrave the natural delights of his’ Paradise. 

As with all books that hold the popular affections, his Crusoe 
is remarkable for its simplicity, and indeed one might justly 
include in this remark all De Foe’s works of fiction. The lan- 
guage employed and the style are Herodoteanly simple. It is to 
an eminent degree the language of the common people. One of 
his satirists in derision consigned the circulation of his pieces 
among all the old women in London from Tothill-street to Lime- 
house Hole; and when it is remembered that this has been the 
fate of the Pilgrim's Progress it may be questioned whether the 
sarcasm is not a compliment. ‘The Crusoe has been seriously 
attributed to the prison-hours of Harley ; but it bears too much 
the impress of De Foe’s character to admit cf the ieast downs ‘of, 
the authorship. The hero is strictly the modél' of an’ Indepets: 
dent. On every occasion the idiosyncracies ‘6f*the: Puritan peep 
out. The strictness with which in the mitlst of ‘his soiitud? he 
kept the Sabbath, and the devotion with which he observed the 
anniversary of his shipwreck, might have been considered a 
protest against Laud’s legislation for Sunday sports. The strong 
penitential agonies in which he reviewed his past career, his self- 
condemnation when suddenly enlightened, the vision of the 
avenger who descended from a great black cloud, in a bright 
flame of fire, making the earth to tremble at his step, and the air 
to flash lightning as he moved forward with his uplifted spear to 
kill him, remind us of the earnest confessions of the Grace 
Abounding. The curious arguments and, hesitations which 
induced him several times to spare the wretches who only wanted 
to find him out to eat him, the comparison between himself and 

Saul in the midst of the Philistines, the thought that flashed 
across him on seeing the footprint in the sand that Satan had 
taken upon him human form in order to frighten him, the super- 
stitious curiosity with which he observed that all the accidents of 
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his life had been providentially arranged for a corresponding day 

in the year, clearly betray the pen of the author who sent such 

moral effusions as the Family Instructor and the Religious 

Courtship into the closets of kings. The conversation with 

Friday on the existence of evil in the world might have 

em held by De Foe any Sabbath from the pulpit in Surrey 
hapel. 

It seems rather paradoxical that he should be accused of want 

of imagination. It is certain he was no poet, though he himself 
was disposed to set a high poetical value on his metrical treatise, 
De jure Divino. Pope, in his Treatise on Bathos, assigned 
him his portion among the ostriches, which, though they could 
not fly, were yet able to outrun the fleetest horse; an idea more 
than once appropriated by a writer who, to use the words of 
Dryden, when he invades authors, invades them like a monarch, 
and whose skill converts theft into victory. Most of his imagina- 
tive productions are the result, not so much of a romantic fancy, 
as of a keen observation and a methodical reason. It will perhaps 
help to diminish our wonder at the lateness of their publication, if 
we can be convinced that his fictions draw as little upon the ideal, 
and as much upon experience, as fictions can possibly do. His 
education, doubtless, assisted him. As a volunteer in the service of 
constitutional government, his avocations must have carried him 
through scenes of stirring adventure. The Highlands were as 
familjar, to him. as his own Stoke Newington. And in England 
there, was scarcely a province that he had not visited. From his 
_ trips across the Channel, and his occasional intercourse with such 
. characters as Dampier, his genius might have derived the lawless 
-€neounters vi the piracies of Captain Singleton. While his ex- 
perience about the court of Charles IT., or as a political refugee 
in the haunts of the metropolis, or in Newgate, must have brought 
before his observant eye many an original for the fortunate 
Roxana or the guilty Moll Flanders. To the wretchlessness of 
human nature his mind, like the mind of Crabbe and of Hogarth, 
must have been peculiarly sensitive. For, like Johnson’s, it was 
a believing one. The Doctor, it is well known, believed in second 
sight, and almost believed in the Cock-lane Ghost. Nor is there 
want of evidence to show that De Foe himself shared in a rather 
characteristic conviction in the phenomena of dreams and in the 
spectral paraphernalia of the spiritual world. 

It has been said that the discovery of the footprint on the sand 
‘was a poetical touch on the part of the author worthy of Shaks- 
peare. But we may be quite sure that the author himself no 
more dreamt of setting himself up as a rival to him whose genius 
has given us the scene of Lady Macbeth’s guilty start at the blood- 
stained hand, than the originator of the nursery rhymes on the 
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Covetous King thought of making, according to Lord Macaulay, 
the best hexameter in the English language when he wrote— 


‘ The Queen was in her garden, making bread and honey.’ 


Some have doubted whether from the presence of the practical 
element so strongly developed in his constitution he even pos- 
sessed those lighter qualities, belonging more to the fancy than 
to the reason, which so admirably adapted Steele and Addison to 
be the arbiters of taste. Coleridge said he could select papers 
from his Review not inferior in wit and humour, and superior in 
style and thought, to the Tatlers and Spectators. But we are 
more disposed to allow him the attributes of solidity than of 
raciness. Under these heads he showed at once his superiority 
and his inferiority to Swift. Rhetorically speaking, the bril- 


liant, easy, idiomatic style of the Dean place him, as a pam- . 


— beyond reach. But here his praise ends, and De Foe’s 
egins. His writings are not those of a philosopher, but those 
of a partisan. We look in vain for evidence of a mind probing 
deep into the causes of things, uninfluenced by everything but 
an anxiety after truth. The reader of his works rises from their 
perusal with a perfect knowledge of the particular defects of par- 
ticular men, but the motives of those men, the moral origin of 
those defects, are never touched upon. There is abundance of 
good satire, of hearty abuse, but no analysis of character, no 
appeal to the metaphysics of nature. This is doubtless partly 
to be attributed to the confined sphere of his composition. He 
wrote not for mankind, but for a class. His dealings were not with 
universal truths, but with local facts. Propositions were framed 
for him, and a distinct discourse of reasoning laid down. Hence 
in all his discussions, even in those which admit of more elaborate 
treatment, he clings to circumstances, discarding the cause for 
the simple effect. This is more evident in his larger treatises. 
_In his furious invectives against the Whigs he abuses them, not 
because their legislation was based on false political conclusions, 
but because Somers and Godolphin were not Tories, and Lord 
Oxford and Dean Swift were. He promoted agitations among 
the Irish, not to redress the real grievances of Ireland, the 
animosities of class, the influences of a deteriorating religion, 
the absence of educational legislation, but simply because Irish 
coffers were being enriched by halfpence from a private mint. 
. The contrast in De Foe would be best illustrated by a recur- 
rence to his Essay on Projects. The author of the Directions to 
Servants could never have elevated his mind from the absorbing 
frivolities of politics to conceive it. Itis with this Essay that De 
Foe’s fame as a political economist is associated. It would not be 
fair to compare him to Bacon, or, what would be a more genial com- 
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parison, to Adam Smith. Yet it is certain that he comes nearer to 
the author of the Wealth of Nations, than do the economists of his 
own day, Child, Petty, or Davenant. It would hardly be believed 
that the man whose name has been overlooked by Smollett, by 
Lord Mahon, and as yet by Lord Macaulay, had anticipated 
Macadam and Howard, had laid the foundation of Bethlehem 
Asylum and Greenwich Academy, had published expositions of 
views on commerce not unworthy of the Free Trade Catechism, 
had suggested the reform of the national banking system, had pro- 
posed the establishment of provincial banks—and this, too, when 
not twenty years before the rise of shops in the country villages 
had been seriously deplored as the ruin of the great towns ; and had 
projected a scheme for a commission of bankruptcy, for friendly 
societies, and for an institution for the education of females. It 
is not one of the least anomalies about his singular character and 
fate, that posterity should forget the merits of a writer who had, 
in his time, composed one of the most extraordinary books since 
the Century of Inventions or the Principia, and whose moth- 
eaten pages should one day help to mould the mind of such a 
philosopher as Franklin. 

In closing a review of De Foe’s career, one cannot help 
acknowledging that there is no writer in English literature 
whose characteristics bear more strongly the stamp of nation- 
ality. Everything about him is identified with that idiomatic 
creature we are accustomed to recognise as the portrait of an 
English citizen. Goldsmith is Irish all over. The artistic affa- 
bility of Addison would rather suggest an association with the 
fellow-countrymen of Labruyare. The artificiality of Johnson’s 
exterior compromises the earnestness of his spirit. The brusque 
and indomitable emphasis which Swift sometimes infused into 
his demeanour, comes nearest to him. Butit is in De Foe alone 
we meet with the plain unembellished existence of the Anglo- 
Saxon element, exemplifying itself in its vigorous common sense, 
its epigrammatic expressiveness, its homely and prosaic reality. 
His individuality realises the philosophy of common life as 
thoroughly as that of Addison illustrates its amenities. His ex- 
perience embodies, as it were, the chivalry of the middle class, 
the heroism of the bourgeosie, Every page of his writings is 
impregnated with the spirit of rational industry, which he op- 
posed to the sensualism around him, and of which he is the 
canonical exponent. Cobbett did not yield less to sentiment. 
Critics have decided that this unmusical deficiency in taste has 
ruined his reputation as a literary artist, that his versification is 
harsh, his characterization homely, his narration without variety. 
The remark might, indeed, be justly extended to his conduct in 
matters where other men, with more sensibility, would have 
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escaped the imputation. The reason is plain. His speculations 
had not been elaborated in the studio, His academy had been 
the world. He had not been ‘ swaddled, rocked, and dandled,’ 
into a theorist. Nitor in adversum, was his motto, as emphati- 
cally as it was Burke's. His sphere of contemplation was not in 
the realms of imagination, but of fact. His studies were identi- 
fied, not with the ideal, but with the real. He had no sympathies 
with the prevailing tastes of the age. His powers were enlisted 
in another quarter; his subjects were of sterner stuff. The 
delicacies of criticism, the elegancies of the belles lettres he re- 
signed to the wits who decided over their cups at Button’s on the 
merits of Pope’s Homer and Tickell’s ; or to the fine gentlemen 
of White's who relieved the tedium of ombre with bets on the 
arrival of Sir Henry Newton’s despatches from the Court of 
Tuscany with Filicaja’s last Latin ode on Lord Somers. His 
standard was not mode, but utility. His character, accordingly 
shone, to use a Baconian expression, with a dry light. His 
mental and moral structure partook of the angular conformation 
peculiar to his sect. In his idiosyncracies the mechanical pre- 
dominated. His ethics were those of a reformer, and were com- 
posed in the single word, progress. A century later in England he 
would have been called a Utilitarian, in Germany a Eudemonist. 


Ant. V.— Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, includ- 
ing a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of 
Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on 
the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the River 
Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Livinastone, LL.D., 
D.C.L. London: John Murray. 1857. 


SELEcT a house in London, close the shutters, nail up the 
doors, and fasten a board to the wall solemnly enjoining mankind 
to abstain from entering the place until a hundred years have 
elapsed. What would be the result ? Why all the world would 
be anxious to get in to-morrow. Few persons could pass the 
building without speculating upon the mysteries of its interior. 
Perhaps there might be a fine treasure buried in its cellars, or 
possibly a gang of coiners was carrying on business in its attics ? 
Had it been some den of iniquity, where the bones of murdered 
men were lying strewn on the floors as thickly as those of Blue 
Beard’s wives in the secret chamber of his mansion? Or might 
not the house have been leased to some ghost who wished to 
possess a town residence, but could not tolerate fellow lodgers, 
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and therefore insisted upon having the entire premises to himself? 
Unquestionably there must be something very wonderful about a 
building so peremptorily tabooed. The public would soon grow 
frantic with curiosity. The secret would be deemed an insult to 
every passenger, and before long some enterprising fellow would 
make his way down the chimney, if no other access could*be 
obtained, or perhaps a mob might collect, storm the edifice, and 
rout the mystery by a valiant coup-de-main. 

Change the scene. Let the house be Central Africa. Let it 
be remembered that for thousands of years this region has been 
terra incognita to the inhabitants of the civilised world. Round 
the coast dangers seem to have been planted in profusion, as if 
to warn the traveller that he must on no account attempt to 
teach the interior. There are shifting sands in some places 
which can bury a whole army; there are intermittent fevers in 
others which can sweep off a whole navy. In many parts the 
Genius of Africa seems to have nailed a notice to the rocks that 
all persons found trespassing will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the climate. Why should a great continent be thus 
tyrannically closed? Fanciful people supposed there must be 
something very remarkable in a territory so provokingly pro- 
tected. The tales related by early explorers were coloured by 
. popular credulity until this region was regarded as a perfect 
museum of marvels. In one quarter the Carthaginians under 
Hanno saw the land in flames, and rivers of fire gliding down 
into the ocean; at another time they fell in with a colony of 
satyrs covered with hair—doubtless orang-otangs, who were mis- 
taken for genuine natives, but natives in so benighted a condition 
that they had not even acquired the art of speech. Sataspes, a 
previous voyager sent out by Xerxes with the worse than Hob- 
son's choice of sailing round Africa or undergoing crucifixion, 
speedily returned, declaring that the vessel had come to a dead 
halt of its own accord, and could not be coaxed or compelled to 
advance. Eudoxus, a navigator, who made sundry attempts to 
circumnavigate the continent before the Christian era, was 
rumoured to have touched at places where the people ‘had no 
tongues, and to have met with a nation which had no mouths, 
but snuffed up its provisions through its nostrils! Perhaps the 
latter circumstance, strange as it may seem to us, might not 
appear so incredible to the ancients, for do not the respectable 
Plutarch, and the equally respectable Pliny, together with other 
respectable writers of antiquity, inform us of a people in India 
who subsisted on pleasing perfumes ? 

Even at a much more recent period this faith in African 
prodigies was incurably strong. How tenaciously, for example, 
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Prester John. 107 
did the Portuguese cling to their belief in Prester John ? Who 
he might be, what he might be, where he might be, not a soul of 
them could tell. Whether when found, he would prove worth 
the trouble of finding, was a point which seemed to give them 
little concern. But during their brilliant run of discovery in the 
fifteenth century, the fame of the Prester danced before the 
national eye like a meteor of the marshes, and cheered the Lusi- 
tanian mariners on many an adventurous voyage. ‘Pray can 
you tell us anything of Prester John ?’ was one of the first ques- 
tions they were certain to ask on landing at any part of the 
African coast. Not a ship sailed from their harbours on a mis- 
sion of exploration, but Portugal indulged some hope that it 
might pick up intelligence respecting the habitat of this redoubted 
potentate. Not a ship returned but Portugal seemed to inquire in 
anxious tones, ‘Surely you have got some news of Prester John 
at last?’ And if the exulting mariners had replied ‘ Yes, fair 
lady, we have discovered our pheenix, and taken his latitude and 
longitude to ahair, would not Portugal have burst into hysterics 
of joy? Still more had the hardy explorers cried out, as they 
neared the quay, that the Prester was actually on board, we 
believe little Lusitania would have lost her wits for the time! 
Nor could she have readily recovered them when the gorgeous 
myth of a puissant eastern monarch collapsed, and the sole 
residuum of fact was found to be a thick-lipped, woolly-headed 
savage, with a skin as black as soot, and a skull much thicker 
than a calabash. 

At the present day we have given up all hopes of Prester John. 
He has long been consigned to the limbo of fables, and many a 
kindred marvel developed by the same soil has been banished to 
the same repository. Still Africa has continued to be a mystic 
and inscrutable continent. Little more than the rim of that huge 
expanse could be said to be explored, whilst the rest—the broad, 
big, glowing interior—yet lay untrodden by European foot and 
unpierced by European enterprise. What scores of brave men 
have fallen in the attempt to break through the fence of disease 
which girdles the centre, it is unnecessary to say; but it has 
been reserved for a countryman of Bruce to surmount all perils, 
and to bore through the continent from one side to the other. 
This exploit he has performed without the help of civilized 
associate, trusting only to the resources of his own gallant heart 
and to the protection of the missionary’s God. 

Many years ago a boy was often sent to a large cotton factory 
near Glasgow, to assist his parents in solving that very common, 
but most torturing of problems, ‘ How to make both ends meet?” 
From six in the morning till eight in the evening—deducting 
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only such intervals as were necessary for victualling purposes— 
the child was busily engaged in discharging his functions as a 
‘piecer.’ The day's drudgery over, most youngsters would have 
hurried to their sports, or sought compensation for their toils in 
the gaieties of the family circle. Not so with little David 
Livingstone. Away he sped to a night school, where he tugged 
as hard with his brain as he had done all day with his hands. 
Out of his first week’s earnings at the mill he purchased a copy 
of Ruddiman’s Elements, and right vigorously did he address 
himself to the study of the Latin language, and some of its most 
celebrated writers. The school closed at ten, and then surely 
the boy would be ripe for bed? Not he, indeed! With his 
dictionary at his elbow, and some famous classic before him, he 
continued his labours until the sun shone full upon his antipodes, 
or until his mother, grieved that his books should rob him of 
rest, snatched the fascinating felons from his grasp. Nor was 
this all. His passion for reading was carried into the mill, and 
gratified whilst at work. Placing a book on the spinning Jenny, 
he managed to pick up sentence after sentence as he passed, and 
spite of the tempest of sound which rages where wheels and 
spindles are kept in incessant whirl, he plied his studies as if he 
had been deep in the solitudes of the Sahara. Later on, when 
his wages during the summer were sufficiently large to maintain 
him for the winter, he devoted the college portion of the year to 
attendance on the medical and Greek classes in Glasgow, not 
forgetting the divinity lectures of Dr. Wardlaw. Nor did he 
confine himself to the beaten tracks of knowledge. Young David 
often rambled from the orthodox highway to investigate the 
virtues of simples, as set forth in the superstitious botany of 
other times, and too often the eager student wandered into the 
fantastic regions of astrology, where he lost himself in his at- 
tempts to penetrate the thickets and jungles of folly with which 
it abounds. In turning his attention to medicine, his object 
was not to become a quiet. home-tied practitioner. Already a 
cosmopolitan spirit was at work in his breast. That spirit was 
prompting him to a noble and chivalrous use of his powers. 
Could he not become a pioneer of Christianity in some country 
where the influences of the cross were almost‘unknown ? There was 
China, for instance. What a broad battle-field for the armies of 
good and evil that empire presented! But to qualify himself effec- 
tually for his task, he concluded that a knowledge of the healing art 
was desirable, for skill in curing bodily disorders is a sure pass- 
port to confidence amongst a heathen people, when a man seeks 
to prescribe for the soul. And to China the young cotton- 
spinner would doubtless have gone had not some friends advised 
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him to place himself at the disposal of the London Missionary 
Society, because of its perfectly catholic character. This he 
did, though not without a pang at the thought of becoming 
dependent upon others; and David Livingstone was soon 
launched upon a course of action which has made his name a 
household word, and his travels the most popular production of 
the day. Such a man, it must be admitted, was well prepared 
by his resolute training to enter upon a life of honourable enter- 
prise, and in the self-denying and energetic cotton-spinner of 
Glasgow, we recognise the same earnest and valiant spirit which 
enabled the traveller in after years to accomplish what no explorer 
had previously achieved. 

We do not propose, in the present article, to follow Dr. Living- 
stone’s footsteps in detail. That would be superfluous, for the 
volume, though bulky, is one which will be read from cover to 
cover by all who may have the opportunity of feasting upon it in 
a leisurely way. The very illustrations which are scattered so 
temptingly through the work, including, as they do, sundry ad- 
ventures with lions and hippopotami, are sufficient to arrest the 
attention of the most listless subscriber to a circulating library, 
and to stifle the yawns which an ordinary volume of travels 
would be sure to excite. Dr. Livingstone tells his story in a 


simple, manly strain. We do not say that he writes with any. 


artistic skill. We think that a little more care in the ‘piecing’ 
of his materials—for they are strung together in a somewhat 
disorderly fashion—would have considerably enhanced the plea- 
sures of perusal. But his blunt elliptical style shows, at any 
rate, that the author is careless of effect, and in a traveller's 
narrative it is much to know that you may trust your man to the 
very letter of his tale. There is no brag about the book. On 
the contrary, the absence of self, and self display, is one of its 
most marked and agreeable features. Many a man who takes a 
trip from London to Constantinople, would think himself autho- 
rised to overwhelm his readers with personal details down to a 
regular report of the state of his stomach during the expedition, 
simply because he might have happened to discover the Sultan 
of Turkey, or to obtain a prohibited peep into the mosque of 
Saint Sophia. So unpretending is Dr. Livingstone’s work, that 
you might fancy he had just been taking a stroll in a quiet, 
though unfrequented district, where, if he did meet with a lion 
now and then, it was not the fierce kingly quadruped commonly 
portrayed, but a disappointing sort of beast which looked pretty 
much like a large dog, and would have scampered away in no 
heroic fashion provided his enemies would allow him. 

It was in 1840 that Dr. Livingstone set foot in Africa, Six- 
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teen years spent on its soil, in the triple capacity of missionary, 
doctor, and explorer, have entitled him to the freedom of the 
continent, if such an honour should ever be instituted. The 
most inland station of the Society, under whose auspices he 
landed at Cape Town, is Kuruman, or Lattakoo, a place which 
was introduced to the acquaintance of the British public many 
years ago, if we remember rightly, by John Campbell, of mis- 
sionary note.* But a glance at the map will show that this 
station, though situated midway between the Eastern and Western 
' oceans, is far, very far distant from what may be called the 
heart of Africa. In 1848 Livingstone pushed the outposts of 
Christianity some half a dozen degrees to the North, by removing 
to the valley of Mabotsa (lat. 25° 14’). In 1849, accompanied 
by Mr. Oswell and Mr. Murray, he traversed the great Kalahari 
Desert, a huge wilderness much dreaded on account of the 
drought which reigns in its borders, yet occupied by nomad 
Bushmen, and used as an asylum for many a persecuted and 
expatriated tribe. The object, then, was to penetrate to Lake 
Ngami, and also to visit a great chieftain—great as things go in 
Africa—who was said to reside some two hundred miles beyond. 
In August of the same year, three pairs of European eyes were 
directed for the first time on this interesting sheet of water, 
respecting which Mr. Galton and Mr. Andersson have since com- 
municated so much information. Foiled in the attempt to reach 
Sebituane—that was the name of the potentate who ruled the 
Makololo, and who is represented as a tall, wiry individual, of a 
coffee-and-milk colour—the party returned to the south, and in 
April, 1850, Livingstone made a second effort, which proved 
equally unsuccessful. His wife and children accompanied him 
on the expedition, but fever got amongst the little troop and 
compelled the leader to relinquish all hope of paying suit to Sebi- 
tuane, for a time, at least. The coffee-and-milk coloured chief- 
tain, however, having heard of the journeys of the white people, 
gave orders to facilitate their approach, and in a third excursion 
Messrs. Oswell and Livingstone had the honour of meeting him 
in friendly communion. Sebituane is described as the greatest 
warrior ever heard of beyond the Cape Colony, and appears to 
have figured as a small sort of Cesar in those parts. The pre- 
mature death of this remarkable man, however, disturbed Mr. 
Livingstone’s missionary projects ; but in searching for a suitable 
locality in which to lay the foundation-stone of a little Christian 

* This name may remind some of our readers of the amusing blunder of a good old 
Scotch lady who treated the author of the Pleaswres of Hope with the most flatter- 
ing respect, until an unlucky question respecting Africa disclosed the mortifying 
fact that the ‘ great Mr. Campbell’ she meant to honour was the traveller, and by 
no means the poet, who was but very small beer in her esteem. 
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settlement, the two explorers proceeded up the country in a 
north-eastern direction, and there—in the centre of the continent, 
where waterless deserts only might have been anticipated—the 
discovered a fine deep stately river. This proved to be the Zambesi, 
which discharges itself into the eastern sea by numerous mouths 
at the Portuguese settlement of Quilimane. Till then it was 
never supposed that the fountains of this river lay so far in the 
interior, but the sight of the noble stream, rolling majestically 
along—though the travellers reached it at the close of the 
season, when its flood would be the scantiest—-assured them that 
_ & liquid clue had at length been found to one half of this enig- 
matical continent. 

Retracing his steps, Livingstone resolved to send his family 
to England, for the Boers were no friends to missions, and it 
was now requisite to look out for a new and healthier station. In 
the early part of 1852 he visited Cape Town, in order to place 
his wife and children on board a British ship, and in June of the 
same year he started on the Great Journey, which forms the 
staple topic of his book. From the southern extremity of Africa 
this enterprising man forced his way right along the axis of the 
continent, through many degrees of latitude, and then diverging 
to the left, came out at St. Paul de Loanda, on the western coast ; 
after which, returning to the charge, he crossed the country in 
an oblique direction, and in 1856 the long-lost wanderer emerged 
at Quilimane, on the eastern shore. 

Well, and what did he discover by the way? Gorgons and 
chimeras dire? Men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders? People without mouths who dined and supped on scents? 
Tribes of shaggy satyrs who possessed the golden gift of silence, 
so highly commended by Mr. Carlyle, in such perfection, that they 
had not even learnt to speak the Hottentot tongue? Alas, for 
the epicure in marvels! Dr. Livingstone has brought back no 
such stories as the gourmand of prodigies best loves to digest. 
Had he performed the same journey four centuries ago, and 
told his tale in the same quiet, truthful spirit he has now dis- 
played, the public, accustomed to all kinds of wonders, would 
have been dreadfully disappointed, and Portugal, passionately 
enamoured of the Prester, would scarcely have forgiven him the 
extinction of her hopes in Southern Africa. What he did encounter 
the reader must learn from the missionary’s book; here, we must 
confine ourselves to a few of the many interesting points on 
which it treats. 

Foremost amongst these a lover of the marvellous would bar- 
gain for natives of strange habits and considerable ferocity, even 
supposing there should be nothing eccentric in their physical 
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112 Dr. Livingstone’s African Researches. 
conformation. But truth compels us to say that the Central 
Africans are, generally speaking, commonplace savages, who 
exhibit no great piquancy of character, and who are not addicted 
to feasting on each other when in want of a meal. For the 
most part, indeed, they may be said to be peacefully inclined. 
They seem to manifest no decided passion for breaking heads 

‘and drawing blood. When wars do occur, they are usually 
undertaken either with the view of procuring slaves or for the 
purpose of capturing cattle. Dr. Livingstone heard of one mili- 
tary struggle which originated in another cause. That cause the 
reader will readily surmise. What led to the siege of Troy? A 
woman. And what produced a fierce contest amongst the African 
Barolongs, and led to a permanent division among the tribe? 
A woman. But this was a rare case; and if a campaign does 
happen, the probabilities are that it is digestive in its purposes, 
and is prompted by a simple longing for the enemy's beef. 

True the missionary was often told that if he ventured amongst 
such and such a tribe he would unquestionably be killed. But 
these predictions were so uniformly falsified, that the warning soon 
lost its sting, and the traveller learnt with perfect composure 
that his life and his wanderings would both terminate when he 
had proceeded a little further on the road. There were times, 
indeed, when he was undoubtedly in danger, and when in all 
probability he owed his safety to his courage and address. On 
arriving in the territory of the Chiboque, the encampment of the 
missionary and his followers was surrounded at midday by the 
chief Njambi and a number of his people. One of Livingstone’s 
men was charged with having allowed a little saliva to alight on 
the leg of a Chiboque; and though the culprit had compounded 
for the involuntary offence by presenting the sufferer with a piece 
of meat, the expedition was construed to have ‘ bit its thumbs’ 
at the aborigines. It must therefore pay a tine of a man, an ox, 
ora gun. Declined. 


‘My men (says the author) now entreated me to give something; 
and after asking the chief if he really thought the affair of the spitting 
a matter of guilt, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, I gave 
him one of my shirts. The young Chiboque were dissatisfied, and 
began shouting and brandishing their swords for a greater fine. 

‘As Pitsane felt that he had been the cause of this disagreeable 
affair, he asked me to add something else. I gave a bunch of beads, 
but the counsellors objected this time; so I added a large handker- 
chief. The more I yielded, the more unreasonable their demands 
became, and at every fresh demand a shout was raised by the armed 
party, and a rush made round us with brandishing of arms. One 
young man made a charge at my head from behind, but I quickly 
brought round the muzzle of my gun to his mouth, and he retreated. 
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I pointed him out to the chief, and he ordered him to retire a little. 
I felt, anxious to avoid the effusion of blood ; and though sure of being 
able with my Makololo, who had been drilled by Sebituane, to drive 
off twice the number of our assailants, though now a large body, and 
well armed with spears, swords, arrows, and guns, I strove to avoid 
actual collision. My men were quite unprepared for this exhibition, 
but behaved with admirable coolness. The chief and counsellors, by 
accepting my invitation to be seated, had placed themselves in a trap, 
for my men very quietly surrounded them, and made them feel that 
there was no chance of escaping their spears. I then said, that as one 
thing after another had failed to satisfy them, it was evident they 
wanted to fight, while we only wanted to pass peaceably through the 
country ; that they must begin first, and bear the guilt before God; 
we would not fight till they had struck the first blow. I then sat 
silent for some time. It was rather trying for me, because I knew 
that the Chiboque would aim at the white man first ; but I was careful 
not to appear flurried, and having four barrels ready for instant action, 
looked quietly at the savage scene around. The Chiboque counte- 
nance, by no means handsome, is not improved by the practice which 
they have adopted of filing the teeth to a pomt. The chief and 
counsellors seeing that they were in more danger than I, did not choose 
to follow our decision that they should begin by striking the first 
blow, and then see what we could do; and were perhaps influenced b 
seeing the air of cool preparation, which some of my men dighagul 
at the prospect of a work of blood. 


‘The Chiboque at last put the matter before us in this way: you 


come among us in a new way, and say you are quite friendly; how 
can we know it unless you give us some of your food, and you take 
some of ours? If you give us an ox, we will give you whatever you 
may wish, and then we shall be friends. In accordance with the en- 
treaties of my men I gave an ox.’ 


In the valley of the Quango, Sansawe, chief of a portion of 
the Bashinjie, attempted to levy contributions from the travellers. 
Something was offered as a present. It was contemptuously 
accepted. One of the messengers asked for some meat, and 
when refused, exclaimed, ‘You may as well give it, for we shall 
take all after we have killed you to-morrow. Pleasant remark 
this for a wanderer in the interior of Africa, with nothing but 
native retainers to defend him! But, though fully anticipating 
a fight, the party escaped without further molestation, the atten- 
dants murmuring in their thankfulness, ‘ we are children of Jesus.’ 
These, however, were by no means ordinary cases of hostility. 
More in the interior there were tribes whose gentleness and 
liberality won the missionary’s admiration. At Libonta, the last 
town of Makololo, the chief's wives presented him with an ox and 
abundance of provisions. ‘The same kindness, says he, ‘ was 
‘manifested by all; and as I glance over the deeds of generosity 
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‘recorded in my journal, my heart glows with gratitude to them, 
‘and I hope and pray that God may spare me to make them some 
‘return.’ 

Not that the people anywhere can be considered as simple un- 
sophisticated Arcadians. They are far from inattentive to their 
own interests, for in some instances they display an amount of 
acuteness which is perfectly transatlantic in its character. In 
the districts bordering on the Portuguese territory the inhabitants 
proffer food to the slave-traders who may visit them, and then 
demand three or four times its value in return. When Dr. 
Livingstone gave the Chiboque an ox in compliance with their 
assurance that they would become his friends, and give him what- 
ever he should ask in return, what does the reader think he 
received from the chief in reply to his demand for food? With 
astonishing impudence the fellow sent him a very small basket of 
meal for his party, and a few pounds of flesh from his own ox! 
Tn crossing a river amongst these people the owner of the canoe 
insisted upon his fare before they began to pass—then called for 
payment again when half the troop were over—and afterwards 
levied a third toll when all were safe on the other bank except 
the missiénary and his principal man. Who shall say that the 
negro brain is dull-witted when it could thus devise a trick which 
even white-skinned cupidity could scarcely surpass ? 

But the manner in which natives treat their women is a toler- 
able index to their character. Bad husbands makea bad people. 
These, however, the Central Africans can scarcely be called. On 
the contrary, two pleasing circumstances may be quoted in proof 
that some of them at least are quite alive to the dignity and 
importance of the sex. First—they admit of female chiefs. There 
is no Salic law amongst certain tribes, where you might expect 
that muscle and brawn would be regarded as indispensable quali- 
fications for power. What is more, these feminine rulers may 
have husbands and yet retain their state individuality like our 
own gracious Majesty at home. When Dr. Livingstone visited 
Nyamoana—not a very extensive sovereign to be sure—on the 
banks of the Leeba, and advanced into the circle of attendants to 
salute her husband, that gentleman, with great politeness, pointed 
to his spouse, as if to say, ‘Sir, the honour belongs to this distin- 
guished lady and not to myself. I am not her lord and master, 
but her most obedient, humble servant.’ And when the mis- 
sionary’s spokesman had delivered his address loud enough to be 
heard by‘ the whole party, it was nevertheless repeated by the 
husband for the special benefit of his wife, her reply being, in 
like manner, conveyed through the marital channel, and then re- 
hearsed by the native dragoman for the final information of the 
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company. Who would have believed that an African husband 
could be so docile, and exhibit such a delicate sense of his wife’s 
superiority ? This Nyamoana too had a niece, ealled Manenko, 
whom Dr. Livingstone describes in very irreverent terms as a 
‘tall, strapping woman, smeared over with butter and red ochre, 
but for which she would have been in a state of ‘frightful nudity,’ 
and an ‘accomplished scold’ to boot. The traveller having pre- 
sented an ox to her uncle, Shinte, the lady took offence. ‘The 
white man belonged to her; she had brought him there; the ox‘ 
should therefore have been her’s, not Shinte’s.. Without cere- 
mony she sent her men for the animal, had it slaughtered, and 
forwarded her uncle a leg only! ‘Shinte,’ says Dr. Livingstone, 
‘did not seem at all annoyed at the occurrence,’ but bore the out- 
rage with all the fortitude—or shall we say the helplessness—of 
a hen-pecked European. 

Secondly—the regard which a man entertains for the memory 
of a favourite wife is sometimes curiously expressed. He will 
abandon the place where they were accustomed to live, as if 
unable to tolerate the spot on which death had dealt him so cruel 
a blow. On his way to Loanda, Livingstone touched at the 
settlement of Mozinkwa, whose wife and children were the finest 
negro family he had ever seen, and whose premises were in a 
splendid state of cultivation, considering the general condition of 
African farming. On his way back the place was found to be 
deserted. Mozinkwa’s wife had departed for the spirit-land, and 
he, poor fellow, had abandoned his huts, fields, and gardens to 
ruin. For such fine feelings we should scarcely be disposed to 
credit an African chief, whose whole stock of civilization in dress 
may probably consist of a narrow strip of cloth about his loins. 

In one respect the women in these regions appear to be worthy 
of particular note; they are such prodigies of candour that they 
will admit themselves to be ugly! The traveller had a looking- 
glass. Need it be said that when its properties were known, the 
ladies came in scores to survey themselves in its polished surface ? 
Their remarks would be deemed incredibly frank were they not 
reported by a most veracious narrator. ‘Is that me?’ ‘ What a 
big mouth I have!’ ‘My ears are as big as pumpkin leaves.’ 
‘I have no chin at all. ‘I am spoiled by those high cheek- 
bones.’ ‘See how my head shoots up in the middle!" One man 
(says the Doctor) came alone to have a quiet gaze at his own 
features once when he thought I was asleep; after twisting his 
mouth about in various directions, he remarked to himself, 
* People say I am ugly, and how very ugly I am, indeed!’ Like 
all barbarians, however, they have their own notions of personal 
beauty. All the Batoka tribes knock out the upper front teeth 
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on reaching puberty, and thus acquire an aged and uncouth 
appearance, for the lower teeth grow wild as it were, and some- 
times push out the under lip in a most unhandsome fashion. 
Others make a hole in the upper lip, and enlarge it bit by bit 
until they can thrust a shell into the aperture; and others again 
file off their teeth at the points, under the curious impression that 
their smile will then become like the smile of an alligator. 

But if, with exceptions like these, there is nothing particularly 
marvellous in the inhabitants of the districts through which the 
traveller passed, there must surely have been something very 
striking in the country itself? The reader will probably insist 
upon a Little Sahara or two at the very least. If the ancients 
thought the equatorial regions were totally untenantable, by 
reason of the fierce heat of the sun, may not we more modestly 
assume that huge dreary wastes will be at a premium the nearer 
we approach the glowing Line? But this notion of vast sandy 
solitudes is just the one which Dr. Livingstone’s book will dispel. 
He tells us, it is true, of the Kalahari Desert, south of Lake 
Ngami, where the air is in such an electric state at certain 
periods, and particularly when a kind of harmattan is blowing 
from the north, that a tuft of ostrich feathers, held up for a few 
seconds, becomes charged as if attached to a prime conductor, 
and the kaross of a native, or the fur mantle of a dandy chief, 
will emit bright sparks, accompanied by distinct little cracks, 
when subjected tv the least friction. Yet even this arid plain 
rejoices in a vegetation of considerable extent, and is rich in 
mesembryanthemum plants, which constitute little treatises on 
natural theology in themselves. For some members of this 
family, when growing in droughty situations, throw out oblong 
tubers, which serve as tanks of sap and moisture; and, lying at 
some small depth below the surface, they are screened from the 
sun’s rays, whilst, at the same time, they are accessible, by easy 
digging, to the natives, who drain the liquid as if it were the 
sherbet or nectar of an eastern paradise. The plant called 
leroshud, is a small production, with a stem not thicker than a 
crows quill, yet on probing the ground for about a foot or 
eighteen inches, a tuber appears, sometimes as large as a child’s 
head, which consists of a cellular mass, filled with a cool and 
refreshing fluid. Still more striking is the water-melon, which 
is sought and devoured with equal relish by elephants, lions, 
rhinoceroses, antelopes, mice, and other thirsty quadrupeds. 

But the country traversed by Dr. Livingstone on his great 
journey was generally as moist as traveller could well desire; in 
fact, it was painfully rich in rivers and submerged plains. 
Streams and feeders had to be crossed with annoying frequency, 
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the oxen being sometimes immersed to their heads; areas twenty 
miles in breadth—great flat dishes for collecting the rain—lay 
under water for many months together. It was during the 
wet season that the missionary worked his way to the eastern 
coast. We who live in a watery atmosphere of our own can 
sympathize with men who are doomed to peregrinate the earth 
whilst the skies are in a lachrymose state. But we are not ‘ up’ 
in meteorology as they are in Central Africa. Our showers are 
small, weak, intermittent things, compared with theirs. The 
negro St. Swithin is a much more dashing fellow than his civi- 
lized brother. Not even at Kendal, that metropolis of British 
moisture, can we compete with the inhabitants of Londa or the 
Barotsa valley in the quantity of rain produced during certain 
portions of the year. To natives who wear little other clothing 
than their own greasy epidermis, or who provide themselves with 
a fine waterproof coating of butter and ochre, the inconveniences 
of exposure may be small; but to a person who has been brought 
up in a land of tailors and umbrellas, the miseries of constant 
drenching must be painfully appreciable. And if bad by day, 
matters were worse by night. In Loanda, the rains ‘ often con- 
“tinue all night; these become heavier about an hour before 
* dawn ; or if fair during the night, as day drew nigh an extremely 
‘heavy, still pouring rain set in without warning. Five out of 
“ every six days we had this pouring rain at or near break of day 
“for months together.’ The missionary’s tent became so rotten 
and attenuated that he slept in damp and drizzle. The booths 
run up by his followers on encamping afforded some sort of pro- 
tection, certainly as much as might have been expected from such 
sieve-like ceilings. Frequently, however, they borrowed the 
roofs of native huts, which, it seems, are easily transported, 
though still the travellers were liable to be inundated from 
below; to prevent which, they made a small trench round 
their booths, and used the earth to form an elevated, and some- 
times an island couch. 

What could be anticipated from such incessant exposure ? 
Torrid heat, teeming showers, rank vegetation, decaying matter, 
combined with the fatigues of daily travel, must necessarily en- 
gender much febrile disorder. Under such circumstances, none 
but a man with a cast-iron constitution could escape the attacks 
of disease. Dr. Livingstone was far from fever proof. There are 
no showy pictures of suffering in his journal, but his brief and 
unaffected references prove that he was frequently toiling on his 
path when he needed all the attentions of a civilized hospital. 
At one time we find him, though almost reduced to a skeleton, 
galloping through a forest on the back of his ox Sinbad, whose 
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bridle breaks; thereupon the rider falls on the crown of his 
head, receiving a kick on the thigh in addition—incidents, he 
remarks, which can scarcely be recommended as ‘ palliatives in 
case of fever. At another time we learn that, in consequence 
of fever, ‘he has eaten nothing for two entire days, and, instead 
‘of sleep, the whole of the nights were employed in incessant 
‘ drinking of water.’ In approaching Loanda, the same complaint 
had induced a state of chronic dysentery so troublesome that he 
could not remain on the ox more than ten minutes at a time; 
and the mind was so quaintly affected, that he could not perform 
a simple calculation—forgot the days of the week—could not 
tell the names of his companions—and probably, if asked, would 
have proved ignorant of his own. 

Well, the reader may exclaim, this is like Africa! All the 
world knows that it is a febrile soil, and breeds intermittents as 
naturally as India breeds affections of the liver. Let us hear 
something more that is strictly characteristic of this sultry and 
almost unsearchable continent. What does Dr. Livingstone say, 
for example, about its zoological tenantry ? 

Much. The missionary’s narrative is interspersed with details 
respecting the habits of beasts, birds, and insects, which will 
gratify the curious reader not less than the natural historian. An 
adventure with a lion is a sine qué non in African research; and 
Dr. Livingstone had one which nearly cost him his life. His 
sensations whilst in the jaws of the brute were not painful, but 
dreamy, as if under the influence of chloroform, though perfectly 
conscious of all that was passing. This stupor was produced by 
the shaking he received, and may, perhaps, be a merciful con- 
comitant of death in most cases where animals are assigned as 
the prey of the strong. A rencontre with a hippopotamus is 
equally essential; and this Dr. Livingstone had the misfortune 
to incur on one occasion in a very unpleasant fashion. An 
animal, whose young one had been speared, struck the canoe in 
which he and his men were embarked, lifted one half of it quite 
out of the water, and compelled the crew to flounder to the 
shore. Readers also expect to hear of interviews with enraged 
buffaloes ; and these, too, were not wanting. On one occasion, 
three of these quadrupeds tore through the travelling procession, 
tossing a native high in the air, and scattering the rest of the 
caravan like wind. On another occasion, the missionary, whilst 
walking quietly across a plain, was charged by a solitary buffalo. 
There was no tree at hand to serve him as a rampart—he must 
trust to his rifle alone ; accordingly he fired, and then flung him- 
self on the ground expecting to be gored or trampled to death. 
Fortunately, the animal swerved from its path, the ball having 
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struck it on the shoulder; and bounding close past, it was after- 
wards found dead at some little distance. 

But besides these conspicuous creatures, Africa is rich in 
Liliputian animals of striking character and interesting habits. 
There are spiders which spin webs a yard in diameter, the fila- 
ments being as thick as coarse thread, and the snare being sus- 
pended between two trees; so that, in walking, it is no un- 
common thing to have a veil stretched over your face of cleverer 
workmanship than ever lady wore. There is another kind of 
spider, which is actuated by a corporate spirit, and lives in com- 
munities, whose webs are so thickly clustered round a tree, that 
its trunk cannot be perceived. There are others, as is well 
known, which make nests covered with a neat little door of a 
silky substance, and fitted with a hinge, so that, when closed— 
the exterior being coated with earth—it is difficult to distinguish 
the insect’s habitation from the surrounding soil. Then Central 
Africa has her ants of surpassing wisdom, for those which reside 
in plains subject to inundations, build little nests of clay high 
up the stalks of grass before the ground is submerged, and when 
the flood comes, they retreat to their aerial chambers, and await 
its subsidence. She has also her ants of evil repute—black 
creatures, which march in regiments, and are generally supposed 
to make forays for the purpose of capturing white ants, and re- 
ducing them to slavery. This conclusion, however, is contested 
by Dr. Livingstone, though he brings them in guilty of the more 
heinous crime of cannibalism. The leaders, distinguished by 
their size, seize their victims, and ‘inflict a sting, which appears 
to produce a state of coma, as it renders them insensible; the 
rank and file of the marauders then lay hold of the sufferers, and 
carry them off to be eaten at leisure. These ‘ black ruffians,’ 
however, are of eminent service in keeping down the white ants, 
whose numbers would otherwise become excessive. The latter 
are certainly splendid scavengers in their way, and, without them, 
the dead vegetation of the tropics would probably make whole 
regions uninhabitable ; but, on the other hand, what subtle book- 
keeping is required on the part of Nature to preserve the balance 
of good, and prevent the preponderance of mischief in the con- 
flicting agencies of creation. The Bechuanas have a hornet, 
named Murotuani, which attacks any one who happens to 
approach its hanging-nest, and drives in its sting with such 
vigour, that it ‘is more like a discharge of electricity from a 
‘ powerful machine, or a violent blow, than aught else. It pro- 
‘duces momentary insensibility, and is followed by the most 
‘pungent pain. Yet this insect is quite timid when away from 
‘its nest.’ In the district of Ambaca the traveller renewed his 
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acquaintance with a kind of tick, called tampan, about the size of 
@ pin’s head, and sometimes as large as a pea, which gets between 
the fingers or toes, and sucks the blood until perfectly distended. 
The little vampire produces a ‘ tingling sensation of mingled pain 
‘and itching which commences ascending the limb until the 
‘poison imbibed reaches the abdomen, where it soon causes 
‘violent vomiting and purging.’ Where these effects do not 
follow fever sets in, and the visitation is sometimes said to ter- 
minate in death. 

But amongst the insect curiosities of Africa there is one which 
is truly formidable in its powers, and at the same time singularly 
capricious in their display. The Tsetse (Glossina morsitans) looks 
innocent enough, if you judge it by its outer and visible man. 
You might almost imagine it to be a plain house-fly, for it does 
not far transcend that homely creature in size; but then the little 
brute has a redoubtable proboscis, with a poison bulb at the root, 
and by the aid of this apparatus it injects a deadly venom which 
is capable of killing an ox. The traveller may be jogging quietly 
along, when his attention is attracted by a peculiar buzz, and 
straightway a tsetse alights upon one of his cattle. It may be 
for a moment only, but that moment is enough. The little 
assassin has made sure of a victim as much as if it had adminis- 
tered a big dose of strychnine. The ox does not seem to take 
any notice of the attack, nor do any symptoms of mischief imme- 
diately supervene. Wait a few days, however, and emaciation 
sets in, ‘accompanied with a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles, 
‘and this proceeds unchecked until purging comes on, and the 
‘animal, no longer able to graze, perishes in a state of extreme 
‘exhaustion.’ Some of the sufferers may go off more rapidly 
than others; but, usually, the slaughter of the poor beasts is a 
lingering process, occupying several months. That such a bulky 
quadruped as an ox should be stung to death by a single bite 
from a small insect is a singular fact; but the limitation of its 
venomous powers to certain domesticated creatures renders its 
proceedings still more remarkable. The tsetse can kill a horse 
or a dog as easily as it can dispose of a cow; but it appears to 
have no power over wild animals, and man, very fortunately, is 
not within its jurisdiction. Upon what principles of justice, or 
rather of injustice, this little wretch distributes its poison, it would 
be difficult to say. Your horse dies of its bite, whilst the zebra 
or the wild ass escapes. Your cows are doomed if they receive 
a drop of its venom in their blood, whilst the buffalo and ante- 
lope are proof against all its assaults. Your dog must away to 
the shades if that fatal proboscis should be inserted in his flesh, 
whereas an untamed pig may receive the smartest injection and 
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treat it with as much contempt as if he were a Mithridates in 
pork. Calves too are invulnerable so long as they continue to 
suck; but wean them, and the little winged murderers acquire 
power over them, and exercise it to the owner's cost. With 
equal capriciousness the tsetse confine themselves for a time at 
least to peculiar localities. One bank of a stream may swarm 
with the pest; the other may be perfectly free. Dr. Livingstone 
resided for two months on the south side of the Chobe, where 
the insects flourished in profusion; but on the north side not a 
single poisoner was to be found, though the river was only fifty 
yards across, and though his cattle were temptingly pastured 
within easy distance of their fangs. This studied evasion of 
the upper bank was the more remarkable, because the missionary 
often saw the natives carrying over raw meat with tsetse upon it, 
so that, if there had been any difficulties in the way of bridging 
the stream naturally, the insects might thus have effected a pas- 
sage in detachments, like the British at the Douro, and fallen 
upon their prey at pleasure. Fevers and plagues sometimes 
appear to sweep along one side of a river, as if there were some 
barrier as invisible as themselves which forbade them to cross ; 
but what can there be in the wall of vapour which hangs over 
every stream to arrest the progress of the insects in certain cases 
and not in others? It is fortunate, however, that any such 
obstacles exist, and still more fortunate for man, who is cer- 
tainly the chief of domesticated animals, that the bite of the 
venomous creatures should produce no dangerous effects upon 
him. No cure has yet been discovered. The tsetse appear to 
have an antipathy to animal excreta, and therefore the wise men 
of the country smear the cattle with feces, milk, and other sub- 
stances when about to pass through an infested region. But the 
precaution, though useful, does not afford permanent protection. 
The winged Brinvilliers is not to be baulked of its game. Fur- 
ther information, however, respecting the habits of this curious 
fly will be extremely desirable. Some subtle instinct, guided by 
the odours which emanate from its prey, may determine its pre- 
ference for certain kinds of flesh, but how is its poison neutralized 
in the human subject, and yet allowed its full deadly play in the 
horse he rides and the ox he drives? And how does it happen 
that the topography of the creatures is so eccentric, for a tsetse 
map might be constructed exhibiting certain districts in which 
the nuisance prevails to such an extent, that a chief has been 
known to lose thousands of cattle by unwittingly allowing them 
to stray into grounds haunted by this living plague. Would it 
not be singular if our British wasps selected particular parishes 
for their habitats, and quartered themselves upon the flock of 
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one pastor, whilst they seemed conscientiously to abstain from 
infesting an adjacent rectory, without assigning any reason at all 
for such a dispensation of their influence. Or, to vary our illus- 
tration, would it not be a surprising fact in natural history if our 
British flies tormented the county of Cheshire with all their might, 
but refused to ttouble Derbyshire ? Would it not be inexplicable 
conduct, to say the least, if whilst the Middlesex side of the 
metropolis were perfectly free from their presence, they were buz- 
zing about in such clouds in the Borough that no amount of 
‘papier mowre’ could make any impression upon their numbers ? 

Dr. Livingstone’s great business in Africa, however, was not 
that of a naturalist. He was there as a herald of Christianity. 
We should therefore do his volume much injustice if we did not 
glance at it especially from his own point of view. And, indeed, 
it is a pleasure to think that the man who first lifted the mantle 
of mystery which hung over the interior was not a mere hunter 
of wild beasts intent upon shooting elephants and glorying in the 
fall of harmless giraffes. It is well too that he was not a pedantic 
traveller, whose only wish was to solve a curious geographical 
problem, and to pick up a few rivers and deserts to assist Mr. 
Wyld in the composition of anew map. We are glad to think 
that the first European who traversed these inland districts— 
these spiritual wastes where the Prince of Evil had never yet 
been bearded in his lair—was a messenger of glad tidings, and 
wore the livery of the true faith. The omen is good. If the 
natives had understood the value of the religion of which he was 
the ambassador—still more if they could have foreseen all the 
benefits which it may one day confer upon their racee—they would 
probably have deemed him some heaven-descended being, and 
received him as the simple Indians welcomed their Spanish 
visitors, until they proved themselves to be unmistakeably human 
in their lusts and love of gold. And Satan ?—Imagine his 
soliloquy as the missionary set foot in his most inaccessible ter- 
ritory! Conceive of his wrath when an opening—small, indeed, 
but still enough to let in the Scriptures—was made in the fence 
by which that territory was surrounded! For thousands of years 
he had been perfectly undisturbed. All the Christianity of the 
country consisted in the expression, ‘ Averie, averie-—i. e., Ave 
Maria—which somehow or other had travelled down from the 
Portuguese settlements; but to him that was as harmless as it 
generally was in Europe itself. Now, however, his ancient region 
was about to be assailed. An interloper had appeared. Others 
would be sure to follow. He—Diabolus loquitur—knew the 
mischievous fanatics well! They would never rest until they 
had studded the country with little Christian fortresses, and gar- 
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risoned them with missionary men-at-arms. Before long they 
would pour in Bibles by the thousand, and then the people would 
be able to do battle on their own account. Fight the invaders ? 
That he would—with all his accustomed resolve. But why should 
this man, Livingstone, come so far to raise a mutiny in his own 
domain, where the inhabitants had dwelt in all the peace © 
heathenism for countless generations past ? Why should the 
first white mortal who trespassed on this pagan preserve be a 
missionary, seeking to charm his subjects over to Christianity, and 
not a sordid trader, who, if he brought his creed with him, woul 
only bring it to make it despicable in their sight ? 

And truly Satan knows how to plant mountains in the mis- 
sionary'’s path 

‘ Tt is difficult (says Dr. Livingstone) to give an idea to the Euro- 
pean of the little effect teaching produces, because no one can reali 
the degradation to which their minds have been sunk by centuries of 
barbarism and hard struggling for the necessaries of life. Like most 
others, they listen with respect and attention; but when we kneel 
down and address an unseen Being, the position and the act often 
appears to them so ridiculous, that they cannot refrain from bursting 
into uncontrollable laughter. After a few services they get over this 
tendency. I was once present when a missionary attempted to sing 
among a wild tribe of Bechuanas, who had no music in their compo- 
sition ; the effect on the risible faculties of the audience was such that 
the tears actually ran down their cheeks. Nearly all their thoughts 
are directed to the supply of their bodily wants, anf this has been the 
case with the race for ages. Tf asked, then, what effect the preaching 
of the Gospel has, at the commencement, on such individuals, I am 
unable to tell, except that some have confessed long afterwards that 


nominal belief has never been considered sufficient proof of conversion 
by any body of missionaries ; and after the change which has been 
brought about by this agency, we have good reason to hope well for 
the future. Those L have myself witnessed behaving in the manner 
described, when kindly treated in sickness, often utter imploring words 
to Jesus, and, I believe, sometimes really do pray to him in their 
afflictions. As that great Redeemer of the guilty seeks to save all he 


can, we may hope that they find mercy through his blood, though 


scarcely appreciable blessings of Christian missionaries gong a 

doing good are thus probably not so despicable as some might imagine; 
there is no necessity for beginning to tell the most degraded of these 
people of the existence of a God or of a future state, the facts being 
universally admitted. Everything that cannot be accounted for by 
common causes is ascribed to the Deity, as creation, sudden death, &c. 
‘ How curiously God made these things!’ is a common expression, as 
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is also, ‘He was not killed by disease, he was killed by God.’ And 
when speaking of the departed, though there is nought in the physical 
appearance of the dead to justify the expression, they say, ‘ He has 
gone to the Gods,’ the phrase being identical with abit ad plures.’ 


Then the obstgcles which arise from the existence of numerous 
dialects, and the consequent impossibility of communicating with 
the natives correctly, makes it difficult to express the higher con- 
ceptions of the soul with anything like precision. The architects 
of Babel little thought what mischief they were doing when they 
provoked the Almighty to chastise the human race by the con- 
fusion of tongues. Every heathen language is used as an en- 
trenchment by the enemy, and must be carried by each successive 
missionary before he can strike an effective blow at the adversary. 
How easily misconceptions may arise, a single anecdote will 
prove. Dr. Livingstone met with an old Bushman, who appeared 
to be totally destitute of such a thing as a conscience. In 
relating his adventures he told how he had once killed five of his 
own country people. ‘Two,’ said the fellow, ‘were females, one 
a male, and the other two calves.’ ‘ What a villain you are,’ was 
the reply, ‘to boast of killing women and children of your own 
nation. What will God say when you appear beforehim? ‘He 
will say,’ returned he, ‘that I was a very clever fellow!’ Now 
here it was found on further conversation that the word which 
represented the deity amongst the Bakwains, and which the old 
man had really sadopted, meant nothing more than a chief 
amongst the Bushmen. When therefore he expected to be 
praised for his slaughter of five persons, it was simply a human 
savage named Sekoine from whose lips he hoped the eulogy 
would come. 

Then the practice of polygamy amongst the chiefs is one of 
the greatest obstructions which a missionary has to encounter. 
With these barbarian rulers it is a matter of state policy to 
possess a large staff of wives. They marry to make friends ; 
they marry to conciliate enemies. Is a subject growing rich? 
The chief will be glad to secure his goodwill by adding bis 
daughter to his harem. Is another likely to be refractory? The 
chief will have pleasure in numbering his sister amongst his 
spouses. By this means the leading men of a tribe become 
attached to the interests of the head, and many a little com- 
munity is in fact held together by this matrimonial cement. 
Should the missionary, however, sternly insist upon the repudia- 
tion of all the ladies but one, there is horrible commoticn excited 
in the tribe. The women are of course unutterably indignant, 
their relatives are excessively incensed, the chief is probably in 
despair. Sechele, the head of the Bakwains, a man of remarkable 
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intelligence, who was tutored by Dr. Livingstone in the truths of 
Christianity, and had made a consistent profession for three 
years, prayed that the rite of baptism might at length be per- 
formed. The missionary had of course no objection provided he 
was prepared. Sechele knew what that meant. .Home he went, 
presented each of his extra wives with new clothing, gave them 
all the articles they had of his own, and then despatched them to 
their parents or friends with a polite intimation that he had no 
fault to find with them, but was compelled by conscience to 
submit to this summary divorce. Terrible was the tempest which 
arose. The friends of the discarded wives became the adversaries 
of the new religion. The school and chapel were nearly deserted, 
except by the chief and his family. His conduct was angrily 
criticised, and when the baptismal ceremony was performed 
several of the old men wept bitterly at the infatuation of their 
leader, as people might have wept a few centuries ago if any of 
their connexions had insisted upon going to the Blockula or 
Malkin Tower to receive the devil's sacrament, and get sworn in as 
members of his enchanted church. Had the missionary permitted 
it, however, there was a time when Sechele would have taken 
strong measures with his people. ‘Do you imagine,’ said he, 
‘they will ever believe by your merely talking to them? I can 
‘ make them do nothing except by thrashing them, and, if you like, 
‘I will call my head men, and with our whips we will soon make 
‘them all believe together.’ Poor Sechele’s notions of religion 
were then somewhat obscure. The idea of castigating men into 
Christianity, of converting them by flogging them round with 
thongs of rhinoceros hide is painfully ludicrous ; but is it a whit 
more foolish than the efforts which have been repeatedly made in 
civilized lands to dragoon men into a particular faith at the point 
of the sword, and by the aid of fire and faggot ? 

It was a grave question, however, which this same chieftain 
put to Dr. Livingstone, when the latter opened his mission 
amongst the Bakwains. ‘Did your forefathers,’ he inquired, 
‘know of a future judgment?’ ‘Certainly ; they knew of the 
great white throne, and Him who shall sit on it, from whose face 
the heaven and earth shall flee away.’ ‘ You startle me,’ said 
Sechele, ‘these words make all my bones to shake. I have no 
‘more strength in me, but my forefathers were living at the same 
‘ time yours were, and how is it they did not send them word about 
‘ these terrible things sooner?” <A fearful interrogatory, indeed, if 
we think of the millions of men not only in Africa, but in the 
other great continents and in the thronged islands of our earth, 
who have marched along in melancholy procession without Chris- 
tian guide or Christian polestar, deeply immersed in the chilling 
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mists of Paganism, not knowing whence they came, nor cgring 
whither they went, but pushing each other onwards to the preci- 
pices of the Future, and plunging into the darkness of death as 
if the night of Heathenism still lay upon the whole world, and 
the glorious disc of the Sun of Righteousness had never yet 
scaled our spiritual skies. 

In sending the gospel to a barbarous country, however, Dr. 
Livingstone maintains that something more is required than its 
simple proclamation. It is not enough to despatch a missionary 
with a Bible under his arm. Another and an auxiliary force 
must be brought into play if the work is to be done swiftly and 
efficiently. This iscommerce. ‘Its promotion,’ says he, ‘ ought 
‘to be specially attended to, as this more speedily than any 
‘ thing else demolishes the sense of isolation which heathenism 
‘ engenders, and makes the tribes feel themselves mutually de- 
‘ pendent on and mutually beneticial to each other.’ Not that 
he would have the two offices of trader and evangelist combined 
in the same individual. We all know that frail human nature 
can scarcely be expected to retain its missionary fervour pure and 
undimmed if exposed to the temptations of gain. But could not 


“arrangements be made by which commerce and Christianity 


should aid each other, and make their onslaught on barbarism 
with twofold power? For if, as the author remarks, wherever 
a missionary lives traders are sure to come; it is equally true 
that, wherever a market can be discovered on this globe, and a 
few pounds can be earned by traffic in any species of commodity 
from a man to a mousetrap, there commerce is certain to ‘ open 
shop, whether religion arrives to open church or not. And 
what is the mission of commerce when carried on without spi- 
ritual helps? Simply to make money. If in evangelized lati- 
tudes her followers appear so frequently to be oblivious of con- 
science in their chase of wealth, can we expect her pioneers in 
distant corners of the globe to be men of stern morals who will 
refuse to take advantage of native simplicity, and who will scorn 
to turn a penny by ministering to the passions which flourish in 
every land? What would they be likely to say when the inha- 
bitants came clustering round them with articles which would 
produce cent. per cent.? ‘ Do you want gunpowder to shoot 
‘your enemies? Here it is—shoot them and welcome. Are 
‘ you in need of knives and daggers to maim your neighbours ? 
“ Take them if you pay us a handsome price, and then cut or 
‘ stab as freely as you choose. Or perhaps you prefer plenty of 
‘ fire-water in order to ruin yourselves? Quite willing, if we 
“only make our profit out of your destruction.’ On the other 
hand, the ignorant natives, captivated by the wares of the white 
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men, are ready to purchase them even at an unprincipled price. 
‘ What do you want for your calicoes and cutlery, your wonder- 
‘ ful thunder-powder and your man-destroying tubes ? Slaves ? 
‘You shall have them. We will go into the next village and 
‘kidnap a score. We will cross the border and seize upon a 
‘whole tribe. Or, if necessary, we will sell you our own 
‘ brothers, rather than forego the trinkets and looking- glasses you 
‘display.’ That these evils can be fully prevented it would .be 
quixotic to assume; but that they may be partly parried by 
bringing the two agencies into simultaneous activity, it would 
be unreasonable to deny. Export the gospel—the pure gospel 
—along with the commodities which Africa requires—let the 
exploring energy of the trader be added to the spiritual enthu- 
siasm of the missionary, and, whilst the aims of traffic will be 
ennobled on the one hand, the progress of Christianity will be 
vastly accelerated on the other. 

Hence Dr. Livingstone’s object in opening out the penetralia 
of Africa was to pioneer for religion and commerce jointly, be- 
lieving that, by ‘ guiding our missionary labours so as to benefit 
‘the country, we shall thereby more effectually and permanently 
‘ benefit the heathen.’ With large and philosophical views of the 
various agencies which are at work for the amelioration of 
humanity, he sees what leverage may be obtained by the use of 
commercial adjuncts in the propagation of the faith. To ascer- 
tain how far European enterprise could be brought to bear upon 
the interior of the continent, he performed a four years’ journey— 
for he left Cape Town in the beginning of June, 1852, and 
arrived at Quilimane at the latter end of May, 1856. The result 
was the exploration of a region by no means occupied with 
deserts which might not be traversed, nor tenanted by savages 
who slew almost every stranger that appeared, nor yet defended 
by diseases which killed off every intruder whom the inhabitants 
might spare ; but a region well-watered, finely-wooded, prodigal in 
animal and vegetable life, and exhibiting noble agricultural 
capabilities—a region where the natives are of milder habits and 
finer intelligence than we are accustomed to associate with the 
negro name—and a region, too, where, in many localities at least, 
fever is almost the only prevalent malady ; consumption, cholera, 
cancer, and other disorders, common in England, being quite 
unknown. 

The views which Dr. Livingstone advocates are these. 
Finding the route to the Central Basin through the Portuguese 
possessions on the Western coast to be unavailing—at any rate 
im these bridgeless times, by reason of the numerous streams and 
flooded plains to be crossed—he looked for a highway in the direc- 
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tion of the East. He followed the magnificent Zambesi until he 
saw its waters roll through the Portuguese settlements on their way 
to the sea. The great difficulties which Europeans have had 
to surmount in dealing with Africa have arisen from the un- 
healthiness of the coast and the jealousy of the border tribes. 
But here a European Government is already settled on the soil, 
or, to speak more correctly, has a branch establishment already 
installed. Claiming, as it does, the delta of the Zambesi—for 
the river has five leading mouths, though the right bank of the 
Luabo, or most southerly, is in the possession of independent 
Caffres—Portugal is in command of the chief entrance to the 
interior. And why should not little Lusitania offer all the 
facilities which commerce demands? That is just the question 
which Dr. Livingstone is going or has gone to put to His 
Majesty Don Pedro himself. Simply station a number of pilots 
at the harbour of Mitilone, as well as erect a lighthouse there, 
and so far the Portuguese authorities would confer a great boon 
upon sailors, and profit themselves by attracting trade to their 
doors. That the river is tolerably navigable for a sufficient 
distance to enable visitors to push through the unhealthy fringe 
of coast with ease appears to be certain from the observations of 
Captain Parker and Lieutenant Hoskins, as well as Dr. Living- 
stone’s own researches. Then, beyond the Portuguese territory, 
the author proposes that a chain of mission stations should be 
established on the Zambesi :— 


‘The London Missionary Society has resolved toahave a station 
among the Makololo on the north bank, and another on the south 
among the Matebele. The Church, Wesleyan, Baptist, and that 
energetic body, the Free Church, could each find desirable locations 
among the Batoka and adjacent tribes. The country is so extensive 
there is no fear of clashing. All classes of Christians find that secta- 
rian rancour soon dies out when they are working together among 
and for the real heathen. Only let the healthy locality be searched 
for and fixed upon, and then there will be free scope to work in the 
same cause, in various directions, without that loss of men which the 
system of missions on the unhealthy coasts entails. While respect- 
fully submitting the plan to these influential societies, I can positively 
state that, when fairly in the interior, there is perfect security for 


life and property among a people who will at least listen and 
reason.’ 


Whether a Roman Catholic Sovereign will afford any facilities 
for the introduction of Protestantism into the continent is a 
question upon which we should be reluctant to stake the happi- 
ness of a single native. It is scarcely likely that Don Pedro 
will participate in the liberal views of the Bishop of Angola, who 
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admitted that the various sects of Christians might ultimately 
arrive at Heaven though they took different paths, just as the 
people of Loanda might reach the same church though they chose 
to approach it by different streets. But the temptations of com- 
merce, and the prospect of aggrandizing his colonies by making 
them vestibules to Central Africa, may induce the Portuguese 
monarch to wink at heresy, or, at any rate, to take a less sus- 
picious view of British missions than his co-religionists generally 
entertain. 

Now if a practical highway—we will not say a macadamized 
one—can thus be formed, a spacious field will not only be opened 
for missionary zeal, and a splendid market established for 
European merchandize, but the products of a soil hitherto un- 
cropped may be brought into European garners, and thrown 
into the world’s treasury of wealth. Central Africa, we may say, 
has hitherto been unworked. So far as civilized man is con- 
cerned, it has lain fallow since God made it. It has contributed 
little but tusks and slave-ware to the marts and bazaars of 
nations. Beyond its spontaneous gifts, the inhabitants have 
exhibited no disposition to call upon it to exert its productive 
powers. The natural fecundity of various regions through which 
the traveller proceeded excited his admiration, and might almost 
have pret | Kepler's expression of surprise that the Almighty 
should suffer his works to wait so many thousands of years for a 
competent observer. Even some of Dr. Livingstone’s native 
attendants from the south mourned over the neglected state of 
the beautiful tracts through which they passed. ‘ My companions,’ 
says he, ‘are continually lamenting over the uncultivated vales, 
‘in such words as these, ‘ What a fine country for cattle! My 
‘ heart is sore to see such fruitful valleys for corn lying waste !’’ 
Again he remarks on his western route to Loanda, ‘ To one who 
* has observed the hard toil of the poor in old civilized countries, 
‘ the state in which the inhabitants here live is one of glorious 
“ease. The country is full of little villages. Food abounds, 
‘ and very little labour is required for its cultivation: the soil is 
‘ so rich that no manure is required : when a garden becomes too 
‘ poor for good crops of maize, millet, &c., the owner removes a 
‘ little further into the forest, applies fire round the roots of the 
* larger trees to kill them, cuts down the smaller, and a new rich 
‘ garden is ready for the seed. The gardens continue to yield 
‘ manioc for years after the owners have removed to other spots 
‘ for the sake of millet and maize.’ 

Further, it appears the natives are anxious to engage in 
trade. They have got an inkling of its value from the reports of 
those who traffic with the Portuguese, and from the few specimens 
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of European manufactures which travel into the interior. Some 
of them have formed a very exalted notion of the white man’s 
position in the scale of creation. ‘God,’ said a Bakwain to the 
missionary, ‘made black men first, and did not love us as he 
‘did the white man. He made you beautiful, and gave you 
‘ clothing, and guns, and gunpowder, and horses and waggons, 
‘and many other things about which we know nothing. But 
‘toward us, he had no heart. He gave us nothing except the 
‘ assegai, and cattle, and rain making; and he did not give us 
‘hearts like yours.’ In their opinion the country which can 
produce such marvellous fabrics as a shirt or a pocket-handker- 
chief, a watch or a gun, must be a country peopled with super- 
human beings. When told of our magnificent mills, they listened 
with wondering ears and exclaimed, ‘ Truly, ye are gods.’ Plant 
a cotton-factory suddenly in the heart of Africa, set its self-act- 
ing mules and other metal automata in motion, and the natives 
would survey it as we should some magical palace built by genii 
in the course of a single night in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 

So eager, indeed, were the people to commence intercourse 
with the whites, that when Dr. Livingstone expressed his wish 
to find a way from the centre to the western coast, Sebituane at 
once agreed to furnish provisions, oxen, and canoes, together 
with twenty-seven guides and attendants. On returning to 
Linyanti—travelling we may say in formdé pauperis, for all his 
civilized treasures had been dissipated on the road—he regretted 
that he had no presents for his kind-hearted friends. ‘Never 
mind,’ said they, ‘ you have given us a pathway to the sea, and 
this is more than anything else you can give. And when the 
missionary proposed an expedition to the eastern shores, the 
Makolole again equipped him for the journey, and upwards of a 
hundred volunteered to accompany him to the place where the 
white men were said to live in the waters, though these marvellous 
beings were reported to eat natives, and though the world was 
supposed to come to a ‘finish’ at the coast. 

But what kind of products can Central Africa supply? Its 
vegetable resources appear to be enormous, if the soil were put 
in training and its powers properly developed. Prodigious crops 
of wheat may be reaped from the highland regions. Even in 
Angola no attempts at irrigation are made, no plough is used, a 
native hoe is all that is employed, and as manioc needs little 
cultivation, the meal obtained from its roots is generally con- 
sumed. The same district is famous for its coffee plantations. 
The grape vine grows wild in many parts. Indigo, tobacco, 
senna, palm oil, with many other articles of commerce, may be 

- obtained from the African soil almost by asking. But the most 
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attractive vegetables in the eye of the merchant will probably be 
the sugar-cane and the cotton-plant. These, it appears, may be 
produced to an incalculable extent. The inhabitants know but 
little of the value of the treasures which are springing up on 
every hand. The Makololo were not aware that sugar could be 
procured from the well-known cane, and the first article the chief 
Skeletu commissioned the missionary to obtain for him at the 
coast, was a mill to extract the juice. In Angola cotton-trees 
are now cut down as a nuisance, because there is no market 
available for the inhabitants. An intelligent Portuguese in that 
district told Dr. Livingstone, that with a few hundred pounds he 
could create a revolution in the trade of the country, by purchas- 
ing all the cotton and stimulating its cultivation, if a ready outlet 
could be found. 

Yet whilst this popular fibre is a weed in Africa, we are 
labouring under a ‘dearth’ at home! How to procure cotton 
cheaply is a question which has been the theme of a vast number 
of pamphlets, addresses, and reports. And now, at the very hour 
of need, the way is pointed out to a huge territory, where it may 
be grown in quantities sufficient to feed thousands of mills. 
Does not this announcement look like one of those providential 
interferences with the affairs of great nations which sometimes 
speak as significantly of mercy as the spectral hand-writing on 
the walls of Belshazzar’s palace did of doom—interferences such 
as the wonderful development of the cotton manufacture, when 
England needed all her resources to enable her to hold Napoleon 
at bay; or the sudden addition of heaps of gold to the world’s 
currency from the mines of California and Australia, as if in 
anticipation of a coming scarcity, and in preparation for that 
very money-panic which might otherwise have befallen us at an 
earlier period, and with more ruinous effect. 

Dr. Livingstone does not profess to give any details from 
which the prospects of commerce, in this particular, may be 
minutely estimated. His object in inviting mercantile enterprise 
is to pour moral and social blessings into the interior of the con- 
tinent in conjunction with the benefits of trade. If we can make 
use of Africa as a huge plantation for our sugar and cotton, what 
a happy sort of compensation will be meted out to the country 
which has so long been regarded as the nursery of slaves. The 
chief employments to which her human cattle have been appro- 
priated have been the production of those two commodities. But 
the same articles, it appears, may now be grown on her own soil, 
and furnished at a cheaper rate, perhaps, than the slave-owners 
themselves can supply. Would it not, then, be singular retribution 
if Great Britain should transfer her custom in cotton from the 
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serf-buyers of America to the serf-sufferers of Africa? She who 
has already sacrificed so much money in favour of liberty may 
thus make the amende honorable to that oppressed continent 
for the indirect injury she has inflicted on her by the use of the 
slave-grown material. 

In closing this volume, after so meagre a glance at its con- 
tents, we think it is scarcely too much to say that its author 
has done more for Africa than all its inhabitants put together for 
many centuries past. It is a proud thing to be a great public 
link in the chain of human progress. That honour belongs to 
Dr. Livingstone as certainly as it did to Columbus before him. 
The brazen gates, which have hitherto preserved the interior of a 
vast region from the white man’s approach, have at length been 
compelled to turn on their hinges. Through the opening thus 
made the arts and intelligence of the more scholarly continents 
may flow. Through that the streams of commerce may sweep, 
and water a territory which, for mercantile purposes, has lon 
been regarded as an irreclaimable waste. Through that, too, the 
holier current of Christianity may glide, and spread gladness and 
moral verdure over a heathen wilderness, where no blade of pure 
spirituality was lately to be seen. And the children shall ask 
their fathers—By whom was this done? Who had power to open 
the gates, and let in light on a sealed and darkened land ? 
And the fathers will reply: It was David Livingstone—once & 
poor factory-lad—then a simple, self-denying missionary—after- 
wards a patient, intrepid explorer—and finally, a man who left 
his impress upon the fortunes of millions of his fellow-creatures ; 
for, like all true heroes, instead of toiling for himself, he gave his 
services to God and mankind. 
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THE military revolt in India has left in its train two practical 
questions of" the first importance to be solved. We have just 
crushed a mutiny in that country; we have now to reconstruct 
our government, and to improve our communications with the 
East. It is the latter of these two paramount duties that we here 
propose to discuss. 

It is not surprising that the question of our Eastern commu- 
nications has attracted more general attention than the question 
of our future government of India. The military and political 
system by which we are to replace the fabric that has so woefully 
broken down, is chiefly a matter for the politician and the soldier ; 
but the establishment of more prompt means of transit between 
this country and its greatest dependency, has been made a matter 
of commercial speculation. From the moment that any enter- 
prise involving an outlay of capital presents itself, companies rise 
like magic, speculating adventurers canvass and declaim, and 
pamphlets are piled on pamphlets, like Pelion upon Ossa. It is 
a peculiarity of our countrymen—to the south, though assuredly 
not to the north, of the Tweed—that they appear perfectly in- 
different whether they are likely to gain money, or to lose money. 
They enter promiscuously into the most successful and the most 
ruinous speculations, as though they were singly acting under a 
profound devotion to the public good. This is notoriously true 
of our new-born enterprises in foreign countries; it is equally 
true of old-established companies in our own. The Great 
Western Railway, for example, might, with great plausibility, 
claim credit for the same pre-eminent regard for the public con- 
venience and the public interest. At the cost of obvious ruin to 
the trunk-line, it has pertinaciously thrown out branches on 
every side, till its progressively declining dividends have at length 
reached one per cent. This philanthropic suicide is one great 
element of our national progress. On the same principle, we are 
designing, at this moment, not only a canal through Egypt, but 
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two principal lines of railway between the Mediterranean and 
Indian seas. All this shows, at least, that we dwell in an age 
of equal energy and change. We are going to commit the 
anachronism of sending British merchantmen through old 
Egypt, and perhaps to wake up our travellers for supper at the 
Babylon Station ! 

The publications arrayed at the head of these remarks form 
but a small proportion of those which have been brought before 
the public on these questions. They are nearly all of them ex parte 
statements. Each author usually argues for his own hobby by 
the most oblique and distorted processes of reasoning. One 
regards nothing as practicable but the Suez Canal. Another 
derides the scheme of a Suez Canal as the last chimera of the 
age. The same virulent controversy is maintained in regard to 
the several lines of railway in contemplation through Asia Minor 
and Persia. The rival pamphleteers become as hostile to each 
other as the rival speculators. Thus an ‘ Old Indian,’ usurping 
the functions of a periodical, has written a review of a pamphlet 
by Mr. Andrews, who is a zealous supporter of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway, which is the subject of the ‘ Old Indian's’ 
most vehement invective. What therefore the public appear to 
require, is a calm inquiry into the merits of these conflicting 
arguments. That inquiry we ourselves offer; and we have 
neither predilections to vindicate nor speculations to promote. 

It is one of the failings of our public character, that we are so 
wholly a nation of merchants as to forget that we are the patri- 
cians of the world. We are tuo largely a commercial to be ade- 
quately a political people. We buy and sell without a thought 
of any other phasis of affairs than that in which we dwell; and, 
when a crisis falls upon us, we suddenly remember that we are 
the dominant nation of every hemisphere. It is thus that we fail 
to take adequate measures for the secure transmission to our 
posterity of that magnificent inheritance which was won by the 
genius of our forefathers. But our character, at the same time, 
is happily so vigorous and elastic that we surmount dangers 
under which nearly every other nation would sink. Our impolicy 
only gives scope to our energy, and our energy is always the 
successful antidote to our impolicy. 

The various theories in regard to communications with India, 
which are the direct offshoots of our disasters in the East, contain 
a good deal of truth as well as of error. In determining the 
question of their relative practicability, we have to bear in mind, 
Jirst, that the political and commercial objects which they are to 
serve, present in themselves distinct considerations ; and secondly, 
that these distinct objects must be united in any really success- 
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ful scheme. Now, the political objects which we have in view 
in improving our communications are only of contingent magni- 
tude—that is to say, itis but occasionally that their improvement 
can be of the highest importance to the State. We may have a 
mutiny perhaps once a century, and a war once in ten years. 
But no Government will encounter an enormous outlay in esta- 
blishing and in annually maintaining such communications for 
the sake of advantages contingent and uncertain. The scheme, 
therefore, must fall in with the daily interests of commercial life. 
And so also commercial interests must concur with political ; for 
we have already so excellent a passage by the Cape that it is 
doubtful whether the commercial energy of the nation would be 
directed so strongly to this question as to overcome all the diffi- 
culties which it presents, without the support of a Government 
acting upon a sense of self-interest. 

Three distinct schemes have sprung into life, which profess to 
supply this double object of furthering Government and com- 
merce. The first, or eldest-born, of these is the Suez Canal. 
The second is what is known as the Euphrates Valley Railway, 
which is to run from the port of Seleucia, at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Levant, to the port of Bassora at the mouth of 
the Euphrates, and within a few miles of the Indian Ocean. The 
third involves the continuation of the Austrian Railway, which 
‘now extends into the heart of Hungary, as far as Constantinople. 
This railway is thence to proceed on the other side of the Bos- 
phorus along the northern coast of Asia Minor to Trebizond ; from 
Trebizond it is to pass to Teheran, from Teheran to Herat, and 
from Herat to the Indus. These, then, are the schemes which we 
here propose to consider. We have already assumed that political 
and commercial interests must in some degree coincide in the 


choice that is made. We have also to bear in mind two other. 


points of equal importance—1l. The direct advantages of each 
scheme of Eastern communication during peace. 2. The con- 
tingent difficulties arising from hostile or complicated relations 
with the European or Asiatic Powers. 

1. We will take, first, the proposed railway through Constan- 
tinople and Teheran. This project alone involves the construction 
of more than 3000 miles of railway. The Austrian line extends 
to Szolnoc, a town distant by fully 600 miles from Constan- 
tinople. From Constantinople to Trebizond the distance is 
about 650 miles; from Trebizond to Teheran it is 750; from 
Teheran to Herat 600; and from Herat to Cabul 600 more. 
Now, the question which immediately presents itself in such an 
undertaking is, by what nations would this vast chain of railway 
be constructed? It will be taken for granted that our specu- 
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lating energy would break down before such a reality. And if 
our own means and interests are inadequate, where is the nation 
that has at once the requisite wealth to spare and interest to 
maintain? Itis the result of our monopoly—or approximate 
monopoly—of Indian trade, that few would combine with us in 
such an undertaking. 

This railway is to pass through various countries. Now, in 
every international line that has yet existed, reliance for remu- 
nerative returns has always been placed more upon the inter- 
course of contiguous districts, and upon the proximity of im- 
portant towns, than upon the commerce running from end to 
end of such a railway. It is obvious, for instance, that no line 
of railway could ever have been formed between Paris and 
Vienna upon any considerable reliance on the intercourse sub- 
sisting between the heart of France and the heart of Austria. 
In the same manner, it may be taken for granted, that the yearly 
returns upon the railway now under discussion for traffic 
between this country and India would be unequal to its mainte- 
nance fora month. What, then, is the intercourse among the 
nations intervening between this country and India that would 
support such an expenditure ? 

So far as a railway towards the East would probably be 
remunerative, so far has it already gone. It extends, as has 
been said, from Calais into Hungary. Now the first step in 
advance will be to carry it through European Turkey as far as 
the Bosphorus, subject to the enormous expense of tunnelling 
the Balkan Mountains, or to an immense circuit scarcely less 
expensive than atunnel. Will such an undertaking be supported 
by the intercourse of a Turkish people-too poor for the construc- 
tion even of common roads? The truth is, that railways, and 
other such highflying luxuries of civilization, are entirely un- 
fitted for a poor people. Even in Spain, a country less poor and 
less uncivilized than Turkey, the unwearying speculators of Paris 
and Bordeaux have never yet succeeded in making a single 
railway ; and the only line that country possesses is one of a few 
miles between Madrid and Aranjuez. It must be presumed that 
the intercourse, not only between the Turkish towns themselves 
on that track, but even between those towns and the Austrian 
Empire, is very insignificant. It is true that there are many 
steamers on the Danube, and that these steamers are often 
thronged even with the peasantry. But a people so poor and 
imperfectly civilized, have always had their dwellings by the 
side of natural communications. The comparative wealth and 
pupulousness on either shore of the Danube, is therefore no 
sort of index of the wealth and populousness of the interior of 
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Turkey. The steam companies on that river have no doubt 
found their enterprise remunerative. But the remuneration has 
sprung, not only from the clustering of each people on the banks 
of the great river, but also from the important distinction that 
they found the Danube ready made; whereas assuredly our own 
speculators will have to make the railway for themselves. 

The further we pass eastward in the track of this designed 
railway, the greater will be the poverty, the barbarism, or the 
disadvantage of some other kind, that will attend us. What 
encouragement can we hope for a railway between Constantinople 
and Trebizond, when ten times the existing amount of commerce 
might pass more cheaply, and in nearly as short a time, by sea? 
If we refer to our own country, with its immense wealth and 
population, we shall see that nearly all the trade in goods that 
passes between London and the Scotch ports passes by sea. A 
fortiori then, what hope have we of a remunerative traffic by 
railway between Constantinople and Trebizond? If this is done 
in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

Similar considerations apply to the rest of the route. That 
route, indeed, is in many districts flat and even; but in others 
again it is mountainous. What, however, is a common feature 
of the whole of this immense district is, that there is not the 
contiguous commerce on which speculations in European rail- 
ways depend. These circumstances, in our view, are in them- 
selves fatal to the remunerativeness of such a railway. 

But apart from this difficulty, we see others of equal magnitude, 
as affecting the commerce of this country with India. Jt would 
be impossible to have a continuous line of railway. Cargoes 
would be perpetually shifted from conveyance to conveyance. 
After being shipped at our ports, they must be unshipped at one 
of the French or Belgian ports—they would thence be sent to 
Cologne—they would be transferred again to the line on the 
other side of the Rhine ; they would in the same way be shipped 
across the Danube, and again across the Bosphorus. Now, the 
route by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea has been rejected 
by commerce for this very reason. Our shipowners will not 
undertake the trouble of unshipping their goods at Alexandria, 
of transporting them through Egypt, and of re-shipping them at 
Suez. In order to avoid this necessity, they sail round by the 
Cape as in olden days, and prefer 12,000 miles of sea, without 
interruptions, to 6000 involving trans-shipment. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that if the railway were established, our com- 
merce would still pass by way of the Cape. Our merchants 
would still cling to their ships as to a good old conservative 
custom, and reject the railway as an innovating reform. 
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There is another objection to this route. It passes in dangerous 
proximity to the frontiers of the Russian Empire in Asia. Those 
frontiers are so happily elastic, that they will stretch themselves 
to include anything immediately outlying, the possession of 
which may be convenient to their imperial master. A glance at 
the map of Asia will show that this line of railway is intended 
to pass immediately to the south of the Caspian. Now Russia 
- has of late years possessed herself almost exclusively of that 
sea, and has, by treaty with Persia, gained the exclusive right of 
navigation with ships of war upon its waters. The Russian 
dominion, therefore, virtually (though not yet legally) extends 
to the southern shore of the Caspian, and within a few miles of 
the projected line. There is little doubt that before the line 
could be completed, the directors would find that they were in 
Russian territory. What would become, then, of a railway 
running to the south of the Caspian, as a means of communica- 
tion between us and India, in the event of another war with 
Russia ? 

This special difficulty points to many other general difficulties 
of a like character; how can we rely on the maintenance of 
pacific relations with the innumerable Powers through whose 
territories the line would pass? How can we be assured of 
friendship with France or Belgium, with Prussia, with the minor 
German Powers, with Austria, with Turkey, with Persia, with 
Herat, and, above all, with Russia? How rarely have we, 
during the period since the battle of Plassy was fought, been on 
terms of friendship with them all ? 

These considerations relate to our interests in commerce as 
well as in government, for our goods would be liable to seizure. 
But it is clear above all, that such a line of communication 
would not serve the purpose of prompt military communication, 
for two reasons. It is extremely doubtful if we could ever 
obtain a treaty of military transport with all the Powers through 
whose territories our troops would pass. And even if we were 
to send those troops by water to Constantinople, and thus avoid 
the European territories, there is no doubt that their transmis- 
sion through the Asiatic states would establish a precedent 
which Russia would adopt for the most sinister purposes. It is 
clear also, that even if treaties of transport could be concluded 
with all the Powers through whose territories it would be neces- 
sary for our armies to pass, they would be rendered useless by 
the accident of war with any one of them. 

There remains, it is true, a third species of traffic to which 
these objections do not so directly apply—we allude to passenger 
traffic between England and India. But itis probable that while 
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India is our greatest possession, our passenger traffic with it is of 
less consequence than with many of our other dominions. The 
reason is obvious, that we do not colonise it. The English in 
India are chiefly civil and military officials and commercial 
settlers. They do not, nor ever will they, form an Anglo-Indian 
nation, as our colonists of Australia form an Anglo-Australian 
nation. The intercommunication by means of actual travellers 
is therefore comparatively slight. 

It must: not, however, be forgotten that the line of railway 
which presents all these difficulties has the support of very high 
authority, The scheme has the sanction both of Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson and of Sir Justin Sheil. ‘Commerce, says the 
latter, ‘ both internal and foreign, and consequently intercourse 
‘among the people, would seem to claim a preference for the 
‘selection of more northern parts of Persia for the course of the 
‘railway. From Erzeroum in Turkish Armenia to Meshed, and 
‘thence to Candahar and Herat, the road is a continued line of 
‘valleys of varying breadth; in general language it may be 
‘called level.’ Sir Justin afterwards expresses his opinion in 
regard to the extent of assistance to be gathered from Asiatic 
states, in corroboration of what we have already said. ‘The 
‘Government of Persia,’ he observes, ‘ would, I consider, con- 
‘tribute by every other than pecuniary means to the success of 
‘the project. The people in general, too, would rejoice in the 
‘ establishment of a powerful instrument of which they have heard 
‘so much and such wonders, particularly when they found them- 
‘selves partaking in the advantages attending a large outlay of 
capital.’ 

The opinion of Sir Justin Sheil is entitled to great respect; 
but it will be seen that he expressly contemplates that the entire 
expense of the enterprise must come from European sources. 
While, however, he speaks favourably of the adaptation of this 
route to a railway, so far as Asia is concerned, he says nothing of 
its practicability in European Turkey. The author who has 
come forth to battle with Mr. Andrew under the nom de guerre 
of an ‘Old Indian,’ and is an advocate of this line in opposition 
to the ‘Euphrates Valley—estimates the expense of such a rail- 
way in Asia alone at from 10,000,0001. to 12,000,0001. We 
believe no railway was ever yet constructed at an expense of less 
than half as much again as its original estimate. ‘The physical 
configuration of European Turkey alone proves that the expense 
of construction in that territory would be very large; and those 
who hope to establish a railroad between the Danube and the 
Indus at an expense of less than 30,000,000I. will probably be 
much disappointed. Where is this capital, or any sum approxi- 
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140 Projected Communications with the East. 
mating to it, to be obtained ? and where, if it be obtained, is the 
prospect of a remunerative investment ?* 

The great advantage which the advocates of this line of railway 
hold out is, of course, that of rapid communication. The ‘ Old 
Indian’ asserts that the transit between England and Lahore 
would be accomplished in a week. This is not probable. The 
distance between London and Moultan or Lahore, even by this 
direct route, is fully 5000 miles. In order to perform this 
journey within a week, we should have to travel more than 700 
miles a day, or thirty miles an hour. ‘The idea of travelling at 
this rate with a single line of rails is preposterous enough to 
refute itself. The Austrian railways, by which we should have 
to pass for fully 800, perhaps for 1000 miles, between the Saxon 
and the Ottoman frontiers, with a double line of rails, have never 
yet carried passengers at a greater rate than twenty miles to the 
hour; and the Turkish will hardly be more rapid than the 
Austrian. It is certain, that a single line of rails would not 
admit of faster traffic than ten or fifteen miles per hour. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that this transit would occupy a fortnight 
on the conditions laid down by the ‘Old Indian’ himself. 

We do not depreciate the great difference between the period 
of transit by this route, even at the computation of a fortnight’s 
journey, and the period of transit by the present Overland com- 
munications. But the importance of this distinction in time, 
with regard to ordinary passenger traffic, has certainly been over- 
rated. We do not see any evil of very great moment that is 
sustained by that interest in consequence of the present period of 
transit. What has given momentum to these schemes is the 
sense of the horrors that might have been anticipated, and the 
mutinies that might have been crushed, by the more rapid trans- 
mission of troops from these shores to India. Now we have just 
shown that military transport is the very object which we cannot 
rely upon obtaining by means of a complete railway. The scheme 
therefore appears to resolve itself into little more than a question 
of passenger traffic, and we cannot but express our opinion that 
the end is quite incommensurate with the means. 

2. We now turn to the question of the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way. Perhaps the best popular exposé of this scheme among 
the current publications of the hour, is the Essay of Count 
Edward de Warren. It was originally written for the Révue 
Contemporaine, and was published in an independent and trans- 
lated form in this country during last spring. It is not altogether 


* It should be observed also, that the calculation of the ‘Old Indian’ is based 


upon the sufficiency of a single line of rails, This would be impracticable for a 
distance of 3000 miles. 
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free from bias, and the author is occasionally inaccurate in mat- 
ters of detail. But the treatment of the question is more 
thoughtful and less partisan than either of the publications to 
which we have yet adverted. 

This scheme involves less than 800 miles of railway. The 
physical character of the country rarely presents any considerable 
difficulties. For nearly 650 miles the line is to pursue the valley 
of the river—a course which usually ensures an uninterrupted 
level even in the most mountainous districts. It is thus that in 
Saxon Switzerland, where the Elbe appears to cleave its way 
through giant rocks on either side, the railway between Dresden 
and Prague has been laid at an insignificant cost immediately 
along the banks of the river. An estimate of the cost of the 
Euphrates Valley line has been formed by Sir John Macneill and 
the engineers who assisted his survey, with much apparent care 
and precision. They have computed the cost over the 90 
miles from Seleucia to Aleppo, at charges differing according 
to the character of the country, from 13,484l. per mile to 7902I. 
per mile. The average for this 90 miles is somewhat under 
90001. per mile, or about 800,0001. The remainder of the lne, 
nearly 700 miles in length, is estimated to cost 6000I. per mile, 
or nearly 4,200,0001. The total expense therefore is computed 
at something under 5,000,0001.; and as this estimate has been 
made with real care, we may rely upon its actual construction for 
some 6,000,0001. or 7,000,0001. 

Not only does the expense here fall within the limit of an 
ordinary railway speculation, but it is probable that the direct 
communication which such a line would afford between the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf would throw nearly the whole 
passenger traffic between Europe and China into that channel. 
It cannot be doubted that the traffic would be positively, as well 
as proportionately, larger, while the experiment would be by far 
less vast. 

But if the physical character of the country presents facilities 
for the formation of a railway through the valley of the Euphrates, 
what is the character of the populations in the countries through 
which it would pass? There is no doubt that difficulties exist 
in this point of view. The valley of the Euphrates is thronged 
by parties of marauding Arabs who would entertain no sort of 
objection to turning the plain of Shinar into a Hounslow Heath. 
The lines would perhaps be torn up, and the passengers be 
robbed and even murdered. The Porte, it has constantly been 
said, has no executive authority in those districts, and its sove- 
reignty is an illusive theory. This is one of the chief objections 
which have been urged against this line of communication. 
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To these objections we have two considerations to offer in 
reply. In the first place, this view of the administrative weak- 
ness of the Turkish government on the Euphrates may be posi- 
tively true; but we believe—and we speak on personal expe- 
rience—that administrative incapacity is the almost invariable 
attribute of Turkish government in Asia; and that this is an 
objection which applies, with hardly any appreciable distinction, 
to every other route extended over a large tract of Asiatic terri- 
tory. It is well known to travellers in the East that the Porte 
has in practice no certain authority, even at a distance of a few 
miles from the gates of Smyrna. To travel overland, even from 
Smyrna to Ephesus, without a strong escort, is equivalent to 
almost certain destruction. This, therefore, may be presumed to be 
an objection which applies, without much difference of force, to 
nearly every route. 

In the second place, itis rather by our own power and energy that 
we must subject a marauding population than by the influence of 
the Porte. It is on self-reliance that individual travellers depend, 
much more than on the aid of the administration of Pashas 
through whose districts they pass. General Chesney, however, 
expresses a hope that the religious influence of the Sultan as 
Khalif may conciliate the tribes who look upon his temporal 
power as an indefensible pretension. ‘As Khalif, writes the 
General, ‘ he is the acknowledged head of their religion; but as 
‘ Sultan his power is questioned, and sometimes even resisted, by 
‘the wandering tribes, though not so by the sedentary inhabitants, 
‘who are generally more or less obedient to the laws of the 
‘Empire.’ 

Now a good deal of light has recently been thrown in India 
on the theories of Asiatic devotion to their religious creeds. The 
atrocities inflicted upon Christian women have been committed 
in direct violation of the most inexorable laws of Asiatic theism. 
These crimes have even been disbelieved by men who have passed 
their lives in India, on the ground of their repugnance to pre- 
cepts which Hindoos and Mahometans professed to hold sacred. 
But no one now doubts the general accuracy of these reports. 
After such examples, it may be gravely questioned whether any 
pious respect for the spiritual authority of the Sultan, or any 
apprehension for an eventual exclusion from Mahomet’s Seventh 
Heaven, would restrain the Arabs from the depredations which 
are, as it were, the profession of their daily life. We revert 
therefore to what we said before, that we can rely simply on our 
own energy and vigour. 

Three concurrent opinions, of very high authority, make light 
of these difficulties. We allude to the views of Mr. Layard, of Sir 
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Henry Rawlinson, and of General Chesney, with regard to the 
conciliatory disposition of the Arabs. These Arabs, like any 
other nomad and half-barbarous race, regard plunder as their 
lawful right. When we remember that not only Christian nobles, 
but even Christian Archbishops, during the Middle Ages, fear- 
lessly asserted the same dogma, we cannot be surprised at the 
prevalence of such laws of political morality on the Euphrates. 
Islamism is, we hope and we believe, but the middle age of 
Asia. But it appears that the Arabs of this day, subject to their 
oblique notions on the subject of plunder, entertain a high 
respect for justice and good faith. According to the three 
authorities we have cited, they are commonly ready to form what 
they deem, according to their own morality, an equitable con- 
tract ; and when they have done so, to abide by it. A fair com- 
pensation, and a respect for their habits and prejudices, would, 
according to these opinions, ensure the good will of the Arabs. 
Assuming these views to be correct, the character of the popu- 
lation need hardly occupy a place in the question at issue. 

The navigation of the Euphrates by British steamers will do 
much to protect the railway; for along the line between Seleucia 
and that river no danger is apprehended. This navigation, how- 
ever, suggests a doubt whether, if the difficulties are found to 
increase when we encounter them in practice, the railway itself 
might not be dispensed with during the greater part of the route. 
We have said that the distance from Seleucia to the nearest 
point of the Euphrates is 125 miles. Even up to that point it 
is clear that the river is navigable for vessels of large burden ; 
for it was the original scheme of General Chesney to connect the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean by a ship-canal. That design 
was abandoned by him under a sense of its enormous expense, 
and of the questionable practicability of cutting through the 
plain of Aleppo. The railway, at any rate, might run from 
Seleucia to the highest point of the Euphrates, to which steamers 
fit to cross the Indian Ocean could ascend. There would then 
be no more frequent change of conveyance between this country 
and India than if the railway extended to the Persian Gulf. 
The transit, of course, would be less expeditious; the speed of 
the steam-ships would be less than that of the railway; and 
the windings of the river would also increase the actual distance 
traversed. 

It may be asked, perhaps—what advantage will such a route 
afford over that which already exists by the Isthmus of Suez ? 
We reply, that whether the Valley of the Euphrates be traversed 
by steamers on the river, or by a railway on the banks, cannot 
involve a difference of more than two days in the whole transit 
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from England to India. The distance of 650 miles can hardly 
be accomplished in one day by railway ; and—even if lengthened 
by 100 miles in consequence of the windings of the Euphrates 
—could certainly be accomplished in three days by means of 
steamers. 

Two great advantages would be held out by this transit. We 
should complete the communication at a cost of 1,000,000I. 
instead of 5,000,0001., or in that proportion at least; and wan- 
dering tribes would be less likely to molest with success ships 
carrying thirty-two pounders, than railway trains, liable to be 
upset by a single obstacle. The expense, indeed, of a railway 
between Seleucia and the Euphrates is so slight as to render the 
scheme an easy experiment. 

Mr. Andrew argues, that the saving of distance by this route 
would be 1000 miles, and the saving of time by a complete 
railway from Seleucia to Bassora, fourteen days. On the latter 
point he is clearly in error. The route which he supposes tra- 
vellers to take is that of Trieste. They would embark from that 
port for Seleucia, and when transported by railway to Bassora, 
they would embark again for Kurrachee, near the mouth of the 
Indus. Now this route, so far as Seleucia, would be obviously 
identical, in time, with the other route, so far as Alexandria. 
Between Seleucia and Kurrachee it is doubtful whether the 
transit would involve more than six days less than the transit 
between Alexandria and Bombay. It is clear that Mr. Andrew 
has argued as though the passage by Alexandria could only be 
effected by way of the Straits of Gibraltar; whereas every one 
knows that the route of Trieste has long been open for passengers 
through the Red Sea. 

The six days thus gained by a continuous railway, and the 
four days gained by a partial railway through Western Asia, are 
not the only advantages which this route holds out. It_is well 
known that the heat of the Red Sea, at certain times of the year, 
is so intolerable, that few steamers can navigate it in those 
periods without a loss of more than one passenger by death; and | 
while death is thus exceptional, extreme suffering is universal. 
There are, too, obvious advantages in the possession of two 
distinct modes of direct communication. We cannot always 
guarantee our right of way through Egypt. 

It is, then, for these reasons that we advocate the railway from 
Seleucia in preference to the railway through Constantinople. 
General Chesney has already obtained his firman from the Porte. 
If the line be laid down experimentally from Seleucia to the 
nearest navigable point of the Euphrates, the question can be 
solved, and a new communication with India be obtained at a 
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trifling cost. It will thia be open to British capitalists to con- 
tinue the line or not, as they please. The transit will, in either 
case, be performed in little more than three weeks; and the 
Anglo-Saxon race will carve their pathways to their Indian 
dominions through the two most ancient empires of the world. 

8. We now turn to the proposed Suez Canal. This project is 
altogether a distinct one. It involves far greater positive 
advantages, and it suggests far greater contingent dangers. 

The distinct advantage which this mode of communication 
holds out is, that it is a commercial advantage. It will enable 
us to send not simply our goods, but our ships also, through the 
Mediterranean into the Eastern seas. This is, in our view, the 
only condition which can render a communication by way of the 
Mediterranean of real utility to commerce. We have already 
seen that our merchants send their fleets by way of the Cape, at 
a distance of fully six thousand additional miles, in order to 
avoid transshipment in Egypt. But we may presume with confi- 
dence that they will readily send their ships through a canal 
which, while the freight will not be disturbed, will save them 
12,000 miles on the outward and the homeward voyage. It is 
probable that, even when we have allowed for the loss of the 
trade winds by the Mediterranean and Red Sea track, the same 
ships will perform three voyages to India and back within the 
time in which they now perform two only by the Cape. The 
most obvious reasoning tells us, without any recourse to political 
economy, that this is an immense point gained. It may be ob- 
served, also, that the development of auxiliary screw propellers 
to our merchant ships, which mercantile people regard as likely 
to become general before this generation shall have passed away 
—and which will lessen the dependence of merchant shipping on 
trade-winds—will increase the rapidity of our maritime traffic 
by this route. 

We will speak presently of the dangers which the admission of 
maritime traffic through the Isthmus of Suez suggests. We will 
deal first with actual facts, and consider the practicability of the 
scheme, as a great physical labour. 

The best existing manual on this question is, beyond all 
doubt, the Report and Plan of the International Scientific Com- 
mission. The work of M. de Lesseps, which is better known and 
is more popular in consequence of the individual fame of the 
writer, is less recent, less impartial, and less authoritative. 

This elaborate Report is at once a digest and a criticism of 
the principal schemes for a canal which have lately appeared, as 
well as a calm inquiry instituted upon the spot, and conducted 
upon scientific principles. A very accurate statement is given 
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of the cost and of the practicability of each part of the under- 
taking. It is well to say at once, that the entire expense of this 
canal is estimated at 6,480,0001. The estimate, therefore, 
exceeds by somewhat more than one-fourth the estimate of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. 

The International Commissioners observe :— 


* We believe it [the canal] to be the only method capable of satis- 

ing the wants of the great ship traffic at present carried on between 

rope and the Asiatic Seas, where several European nations possess 
wealthy colonies, whose progress is daily becoming more rapid. 

‘It is the prodigious development during the last few centuries, 
and particularly in our own, of the commerce and the navy of all 
civilized nations, which has caused the want of this new and shorter 
path of communication to be so urgently felt. In ancient times no 
such need could exist, on account of the absence of any similar require- 
ments. Trade and navigation, until modern times carried on almost 
exclusively in the Mediterranean, had not attained sufficient impor- 
tance to require increased facilities and a wider extension. Such 
scanty relations as were then maintained with Asia needed in general 
no other than land communication; nor had Europe at that time, in 
the Indian and Chinese Seas, any of those immense establishments 
which have since been founded.’—Report of the International Scien- 
tific Commission. Third Series. P. 138. 


We are indebted to the French Expedition to Egypt under 
Buonaparte, in 1798, for the revival of this subject; and, indeed, 
for its introduction as a modern European question. Previously 
to that expedition the design of the Suez Canal had slumbered 
for a thousand years. The original scheme, as it was pro- 
pounded in ancient days, had in view the promotion of inter- 
course between Egypt and Arabia. As it did not concern the 
general trade of the Mediterranean, it had respect, not to a direct 
communication between the two seas, but to the connexion of 
the Valley of the Nile with the Arabian Gulf. This, therefore, 
was the canal of the Egyptian Pharaohs and the Persian kings. 
The Cesars added to the work of the Pharaohs; and Hadrian at 
once increased the width of the canal and ensured an ample 
supply of water by drawing it from the point of the bifurcation 
of the Nile, at the head of the Delta. The Caliphs are sup- 
posed to have been prevented from piercing the isthmus directly 
between the two seas by the fear of opening Arabia to the Chris- 
tian fleets. The Canal of the Pharaohs and the Cesars was 
finally choked up by a Mahometan chief in the ninth century, in 
order to starve out Mecca and Medina. From that period the 
question was not revived until the end of last century. 

The canal which the International Commissioners prefer for 
ship-transit is designed to flow, not from Suez to Cairo, but 
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from Suez to the Bay of Pelusium, at the south-eastern corner of 
the Mediterranean. The communication, therefore, between the 
two seas is to be direct. The canal, it appears, will traverse 
161,827 yards, or rather more than 90 miles. 

The Commissioners have ascertained the soil, both in the 
superstratum and the substratum, to be peculiarly favourable for 
excavation. ‘ Neither the surface of the soil, they observe, 
‘ nor the nature of the subsoil offer the least impediment to the 
‘ construction or the maintenance of the canal. —P. 61. Between 
Suez and the Bitter Lakes—which intervene between the two 
seas—the soil is clay, and from the Bitter Lakes to the Bay of 
Pelusium it is firm sand. 

We shall not weary our readers by attempting to carry them 
through the detail of this Report. We shall glance simply at the 
result of the inquiry on a few of the most important points which 
have been in dispute during many years. Of the modes of con- 
struction the Commissioners observe :— 


‘ The canal might either be constructed with a summit level and fed 
with water from the Nile, or excavated, so as to bring the two seas into 
direct communication, with or without locks at the extremities. .... 

‘Under any circumstances the saving would certainly still be in favour 
of a canal with a summit level; and this system ought undoubtedly 
to be the one adopted, did the ultimate decision of the point depend 
entirely upon considerations of expenditure. But there are various 
objections against the adoption of this plan. . . . . 

‘It is evident that, as regards the greater portion of the canal, the 
only material that could be employed to form the embankment would 
be sand. Now, the peculiarities of sand embankments are well known. 
No matter what precaution may be taken, they never can offer suffi- 
cient security. The slightest variations in the level in the water 
might cause landslips in the outside portion of the embankments, and 
cause their destruction. . . . . 

‘ But what is chiefly to be apprehended is the damage which may 
be inflicted by evil-disposed persons. . . . . 

‘ We have only to suppose an Arab shepherd, flushed with the spirit 
of mischief, and a few strokes of a pickaxe would empty the canal in a 
few minutes. But even leaving out altogether the supposition of 
malicious intention, which is, nevertheless, a contingency to be taken 
into consideration, a sufficient source of peril exists in the wild ani- 
mals in the desert which, in making their burrows so abundant in 


every portion of the isthmus, might occasion the most serious dis- 
asters.’—P. 65. 


Now, this reasoning is obviously conclusive against a canal 
with a summit level, or an embanked canal, for two reasons. It 
would often be useless from the breaking of its banks; while 
their repair would soon exceed in cost the original difference of 
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price between it and the excavated canal. And this apprehen- 
sion would as effectually preclude the diversion of our trade from 
the passage by the Cape as though there had been no canal at all. 

We glance next at the form of the excavated canal, which we 
have seen to be the only one that is not impracticable. The 
Commissioners inquire at some length, whether there shall be 
lock-gates at each end of it, or whether it shall be ‘a free 
Bosphorus formed by the hand of man ?’ 

‘ Lock-gates, (they observe,) would present this advantage, and a 
very considerable one—that the expense of construction would be 
diminished, the execution of the works be more rapid, and the main- 
tenance of the canal be easier.’—P. 66. 

But they afterwards proceed to say :— 

‘In reality, no compensation would be afforded for the expense of 
constructing the lock-gates. To avoid delay, at least two locks 
parallel with each other would be required at Suez, and the same 
number at Pelusium ; and it has even been proposed that there should 
be four, to be quite secure against any interruption of the navigation. 
The cost of first construction, the maintenance, and that of a numerous 
staff for working the locks, would entail a considerable amount of ex- 
penditure for a result of doubtful utility, attended with certain and 
evident disadvantages.’—P. 67. 


Now the great advantage proposed by lock-gates is that of 
keeping the canal free from the mud which the Nile pours into 
the Mediterranean, and which westerly winds drive into the Bay 
of Pelusium. The Commissioners, however, do not regard this 
apprehension as well founded. ‘Although (they say) there is a 
‘ great deal of mud brought down by the Nile into that sea, it is 
‘ probable that this mud will not make its way into the canal’ 
(p. 69). They add, in support of this assertion, that the current 
will always be from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, in conse- 
quence of the higher level of the former body of water. The 
mud-charged waters will therefore be continually driven back ; 
and even during exceptional gales from the north-west there will 
be a struggle between wind and current in which the former must 
eventually be overpowered. 

It has been proved, moreover, that there is hardly any move- 
ment of sand in the Mediterranean, except along the bottom ; 
nor does the movement take place but with an agitated sea. It 
has been found also that this accumulation, both at Cette and 
Malamoca (ports of the Mediterranean), is entirely confined to 
the outer harbour, and does not penetrate into the lagunes. It 
may be doubted, therefore, whether, even irrespectively of the 
force of an adverse current, the mud introduced by the Nile into the 
Mediterranean would extend much beyond the Pelusiac bay itself. 
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It is finally proposed that the canal shall run freely from Suez 
to Pelusium, and that its average width shall be 328 feet. This, 
in fact, appears greater than necessary. The minimum depth is 
fixed at eight métres, or twenty-six feet three inches. This depth 
is calculated to enable the largest clippers sailing from the Euro- 
pean into the Indian seas by way of the Cape, to pass through 
the canal. We may add that we believe that this depth, though 
it may not suffice for the ‘Great Eastern, will admit of the 
passage of the largest line-of-battle ships. It appears, moreover, 
that the depth can afterwards be increased without difficulty. 

There is no doubt that steamers, and sailing ships under 
favourable winds, will be able to pass by this canal from the 
Levant into the Arabian Gulf within ten or twelve hours. The 
embouchure of the canal in either sea is so contrived as to free 
both the ingress and egress of shipping from violent gales; and 
the canal itself is so designed as to afford vessels the aid of the 
most prevalent winds. It is singular, however, that the Commis- 
sioners do not compute the number of vessels passing by this 
canal at more than 6000 in a year. In other words, the traffic is 
not calculated to exceed sixteen or seventeen vessels per diem. 
if we assume the probable accuracy of this calculation, the crea- 
tion of the canal must be assumed to exert a much less important 
bearing on the trade by way of the Cape than is commonly sup- 
posed. It is clear that at this rate the bulk of our trade, and of 
European trade in general with the Eastern seas, will not be 
affected in its transit by the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez. 

With every deference, however, to these thoughtful men, we 
see no reason why the traffic by such a route should be so re- 
stricted. It will be very impolitic to establish a high toll. The 
Suez Canal may be a way for the million, and a highway for the 
world. There is no doubt that traffic, under low charges, will be 
abundant enough to render those charges highly remunerative. 
According to the present computation it will be probably neces- 
sary to levy a toll of 1001. at the least—or such an average toll 
varying with the registered tonnage of the ship—in order to 
defray the interest of the capital, and the expenses incident to the 
maintenance of the canal system. The estimated expenditure is 
about six millions and a half; we shall hardly exaggerate if we 
compute the actual expenditure at eight millions ; the interest on 
this outlay at five per cent. would be 400,0001. a year, and it 
would be difficult to compute the annual and contingent expen- 
diture at less than 200,0001. more. We cannot but expect that 
our familiarity with the navigation of the Red Sea, in consequence 
of its adoption by the East India Company's and the Peninsular 
Companys steamers, will largely increase European traffic 
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through this canal, beyond the computation of the International 
Commissioners. 

We have now argued this question on all its principal grounds of 
advantage. The contingent danger which the cutting of a ship- 
canal is thought by many to afford cannot be overlooked. The 
apprehensions in dispute refer to our own country. The Prime 
Minister of England is himself at the head of this party. 

Now the contingent danger—which is political and not com- 
mercial—is apprehended to be, that the Maritime Powers of the 
Mediterranean in the event of war would gain a start of us; and 
that if their naval ascendancy should ever debar us from the 
Mediterranean, we should be compelled to revert to the old pas- 
sage by way of the Cape, while our enemies would attack us in 
the East by the shorter route of the Suez Canal. 

We do not wish to depreciate the force of this danger. It can- 
not be denied that the apprehension is founded upon two historic 
facts of the French Revolutionary war. On the one hand, it will 
be remembered that Mr. Pitt himself became apprehensive, shortly 
before the battle of the Nile, that Great Britain could not main- 
tain her position in the Mediterranean, and must therefore with- 
draw from any contest for superiority in that sea It is quite 
possible that our naval superiority over our enemies, in a fresh 
continental war, if such a war should ever happen again, would 
be not more decisive than in 1797 and in 1798. No doubt we 
should make greater effort to maintain ourselves in the Mediter- 
ranean, in consequence of the increased magnitude of our interests 
at stake. Butif once compelled to withdraw from that sea, and 
supposing ourselves at war with all its Maritime Powers, we should 
leave our enemies a monopoly of the short passage. This is the 
first apprehension, grounded on historic probability. 

It will be remembered also that one of the distinct objects 


' proposed by the French Directory, and especially by Buonaparte, 


in the expedition to Egypt in 1798, was the ultimate conquest of 
India. That dream was dissipated less, as we think, by the battle 
of the Nile itself, which destroyed the French fleet, than by the 
want of another fleet in the Arabian Gulf. Now it is possible 
that if the isthmus had then been cut, and a ship-canal had 
existed, the passage would have been watched by our fleet more 
than the Levantine shores were at the moment of the debarca- 
tion of Buonaparte’s army. But it is clear that, if it had not 
been, the fleet would have sailed through the canal, and have 
passed unmolested through the Arabian Gulf, on its way to India. 
This, then, constitutes the second apprehension. 

It has therefore to be considered whether the increased facility, 
which would thus be afforded for military transit to India on the 
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part of the continental Powers, would not be counterpoised by a 
corresponding development of British naval power on our Indian 
shores. Indian revenues which have enabled us to possess—as 
we know to our cost—an immense native army, would enable us 
to possess a considerable fleet of ships of war. These ships, too, 
might be principally manned by European sailors. We should 
thus be able to maintain ourselves by means of two fleets—the 
one British and the other Indian—acting in concert, and con- 
verging upon the canal, the Mediterranean, or the Arabian Gulf, 
as circumstances might require. It may be questioned whether 
such a power might not paralyze all operations directed against 
India, and also discomfit any naval coalition directed to our 
expulsion from the Mediterranean. We do not of course suggest 
the extension of our Indian navy with any mere view to bolstering 
up the expediency of the Suez Canal. There can be no doubt 
that its extension is dictated by strong considerations of Asiatic 
policy. There can be no doubt that it is dictated by corresponding 
considerations of European policy also; and it will be no light 
advantage to a naval commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
if the channel be cut, that he is directly supported by the Anglo- 
Indian steam-fleets of Bombay and Kurrachee. 

What is yet more practical is perhaps the consideration that 
the creation of the canal is to all appearance inevitable. Na- 
tional antipathy cannot permanently struggle against European 
interest. The interest of the French in this canal is very strong. 
It is a commercial interest; and it is also a military interest, 
independently of any contingent envy of our Indian empire. 
The French have long desired a settlement in Arabia. This 
settlement, if obtained, might perhaps lead to counter-acquisitions 
upon our part, and thus restore the balance of influence along 
the maritime route to India. We have not simply to ask, Is this 
measure advantageous to ourselves? We have also to inquire, 
Is it not inevitable ? 

We have thus traced the leading features presented by three 
distinct schemes of communication between Great Britain and 
India. We have expressed the grounds of our dispassionate 
belief, that the ‘ Euphrates Valley Railway’ and the ‘ Suez Canal’ 
are the only two practicable routes. We believe that both of 
these routes would prove remunerative and useful; and we are 
glad to think that the adoption of two great means for the pro- 
motion of European civilization in Central Asia—for increasing 
the trade of Europe, and for shortening the communications 
between this country and its dependencies—will not clash with 
the maintenance of our supremacy in any quarter of the globe. 
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Arr. VII—(1.) Soll und Haben; Roman in sechs Biichern. Von 
Gustav Freytag. Leipzig. 1856. London Agents, Williams 
and Norgate. 

(2.) Debit and Credit: Translated from the German of Gustav 
Freytac. By L.C.C. With a Preface by C. C.J. Bunsen, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Two Volumes. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Constable and Co. 1857. 

(3.) Debit and Credit: a Novel. By Gustav Freytag. From the 
Original, with the sanction of the Author. By Mrs. Maicoum. 
London: Bentley. 1857. 

(4.) Speculation; or, Debtor and Creditor: a Romance in Five 
Books. From the German of Gustav Freytac. By WitttaM J. 
Stewart. London: James Blackwood. 1857. 


TuE name of Freytag will be familiar to all readers who are but 
slightly acquainted with Oriental literature, as that of one of the 
profoundest scholars of whom Europe and the world can boast 
in that important and recondite branch of learning, and the 
author of by far the best Arabic lexicon extant. Few, however, 
we imagine, will fali into the mistake of confounding the modern 
successor of Golius and Pococke with the writer of ‘the most 
popular German novel of the age,’ as the work before us is styled 
by no less an authority than the Chevalier Bunsen. Not that 
there is any impassable barrier in the nature of things between 
either lexicographical or Arabic studies and the more airy 
realm of fiction—we have only to think of Johnson and 
Rasselas on the one hand, and of The Thousand and One Nights 
on the other, to see that this is not the case. Arabic, indeed, 
is the mother-tongue of fiction. The Koran itself is read by the 
Moslems from Mosul to Tangier, quite as much for its gorgeous 
romance as for its religion; and its author, had he not turned 
seer and soldier, would still have been renowned in all the tents 
of his countrymen as their most gifted improvisatore. A glow 
from the sunny East gilded the pages of the tales of love and 
chivalry, which lightened the sombre hours of mailed baron and 
‘ladye fayre,’ in the latticed chamber or the rush-strewn hall of 
many a frowning castle during the Middle Ages. If the warp of 
these webs of woven light was European and Christian, the gos- 
samer threads on which the pattern was traced were almost 
always spun in the tents of Shem. And even now, for how much 
of their inspiration, if not of their incident, do our writers of 
fiction resort to the fountains of Saracen legendary lore with 
which enterprising orientalists, like the late illustrious Von 
Hammer, have done so much to irrigate the language and litera- 
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ture of the West. In itself, therefore, it is not at all inconceiv- 
able, that the occupant of the chair of Oriental Languages at 
Bonn, after spending so many years in piling up, column-wise, 
Arabic dashes and dots for the instruction of the learned, should 
have so far caught the spirit of his sunburnt and imaginative 
clients as to be able to tell a good, lifelike story in his own 
native German. But, on the other hand, since those who know 
anything of his lexicographical labours will doubtless be aware 
also that he has never as yet turned aside from his severer 
pursuits into more flowery paths, that he is already in his seven- 
tieth year, and therefore not likely to startle the world by such a 
vagary now, and, lastly, that his name is not Gustav, but George 
Wilhelm Freytag, the fear of any popular confusion between the 
two men may be safely dismissed as chimerical. They are not 
even of the same family. 

The work before us, however, although not the production of 
the great Arabic scholar, is really from the pen of an accom- 
plished philologian, and owes, doubtless, to this circumstance, a 
charm of which we-foreigners can at the best be but imperfect 
judges, but which is admitted on all hands by the author's coun- 
trymen—we mean its pure and classical style. He is a native of 
Prussia, and is now in his forty-second year, having been born at 
Kreuzberg, in Silesia, July 13th, 1816. Hence the lively interest 
which he has always taken in Prussian politics, and of which the 
story before us bears many marks, although it is now some ten 
years since he took up his residence in the kingdom of Saxony. 
It may be remarked, too, in passing, that the scene of his narra- 
tive is laid in his native Silesia, and in the adjoining province of 
Posen. After a careful home training, he was sent to the Gym- 
nasium at Ols, in 1829, and from 1835 he devoted himself to 
Philology at the University of Breslau, principally under Hoff- 
mann of Fallersleben, the Béranger of Germany, whose songs won 
for him the love of the nation, and whose Radicalism brought 
down upon him the vengeance of the Court, which deposed him 
from his chair in 1842. Freytag also visited Berlin, where he 
listened to the lectures of Lachmann, and took his degree of 
D. Ph. in 1838. The earnest friendships, political and literary, 
which he formed in the Prussian metropolis, and the family 
alliances which he contracted there, had an important bearing on 
his development. In 1839 he returned to Breslau, and began to 
give instruction in the German language and literature as a pri- 
vatim docens—a class of professors in posse attached to every 
German university, who whilst waiting for the shoes of the 
deceased or translated dons, eke out a scanty livelihood by the 
delivery of academical prelections to such students as choose to 
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attend them. It was when, like the chrysalis, he was thus tarry- 
ing for the wings which were to waft him to the elevation after 
which he aspired, that he made his first appearance as an author. 
According to the time-honoured precedent in such cases, his 
maiden publications were learned monographs, modestly put be- 
fore the world as proofs of his capacity for a chair—bids for 
promotion in short. The first was entitled De Hroswitha Poetria. 
The ancient German poetess with the unpronounceable name of 
whom it treats, flourished in the tenth century, and wrote in 
heroic verse a Panegyrical History of the Emperor Otho I., and 
other works, sacred as well as secular, including some curious 
miracle plays. We dare say she will be dimly remembered by some- 
of our readers under the somewhat more euphonious name of Ros- 
weyda. Akin in subject to this essay, and still more germane to 
his subsequent pursuits, was Freytag’s other Probestiick, or 
‘trial-piece-——as the Germans call these early flights of the 
fledgling professors—on the beginnings of German Dramatic 
Poetry (De initiis Poeseos Scenice apud Germanos). From 
studying the archeology of the national drama, our author in 
1843 proceeded to the composition of a comedy which carried 
off a prize, offered by the Management of the Theatre Royal 
Berlin. It was published at Breslau in the following year, under 
the title of ‘The Bridal Procession; or Conrad of Rosen’ 
(Die Brautfahrt, oder Kunz von Rosen). In 1845 a collection 
of popular poems from his pen appeared at Berlin with the odd 
superscription, ‘In Breslau.’ His next production was another 
drama, ‘The Valentines’ (Die Valentine, Leipzig, 1847), which 
was brought out with great applause at most of the German 
theatres, and has become a stock piece. Freytag soon afterwards 
dissolved his connexion with the university and removed to 
Dresden, where he wrote a new play, called ‘Count Waldemar’ 
(Graf Waldemar), which was first printed in the Grenzbote, or 
Border Messenger, a political and literary journal of good stand- 
ing, of which he has since become the editor. His dramatic 
works appeared in a collected form at Leipzig 1848-50, including, 
besides the above-mentioned, a tragedy, entitled ‘The Scholar’ 
(Der Gelehrte). When the troubles of the year of revolutions, 
1848, broke up his circle at Dresden, Freytag removed to Leipzig, 
and upon the retirement of the former editor, Kuranda, undertook 
along with his friend Julian Schmidt, to conduct the Grenzbote. 
Since then he has usually passed the winter in that city, retiring 
in the summer months to a small estate which he possesses at 
Siebeleben, near Gotha. More recently he has put upon the 
stage a farce, entitled ‘A Poor Tailor’ (Hine arme Schneider- 
secle), and The Journalists, a comedy. As a dramatic poet 
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Freytag enjoys a high reputation amongst his countrymen for 
delicacy of conception, and a carefully polished style. His plots 
are artistically wrought up, and he loves to exhibit entangled 
complications of the inner as well as the outer life. Hence it is 
said to be difficult for spectators to follow him with full apprecia- 
tion of his great merits, and his refinement and Attic finish are 
thought to stand a better chance of being duly relished by the 
quiet and leisurely reader in his study, than amidst the glare and 
bustle and hurry of the stage. 

So much for our author’s antecedents, of which we have spoken 
a little in detail because his previous career must be necessarily 
unknown to the generality of English readers. It will be seen 
that before starting as a novelist he had served an apprenticeship 
to the drama, and had been crowned with laurels by the tragic 
and the comic muse. It is to this previous training that we are 
doubtless to ascribe the unflagging actién—the very essence of 
the drama—which in Debit and Credit keeps up the reader's in- 
terest to the last, and which may fairly be set down amongst the 
principal causes of its very great success. A five thaler (15s.) 
novel must have some life in it, six editions of which have been 
called for by our frugal German cousins within little more than 
a year. For they have been used to expect their light literature 
at a very cheap rate, long before such institutions as the railway 
book-stall were dreamt of on this side the Channel. The grest 
naturalness of the dialogue—its freedom from stiffness, and 
starch, and bombast, as well as the admirable fitness of the 
various speeches in’the mouths of the respective speakers—is 
another charm of the book traceable to the same source. Who 
can doubt that much of the dialogue of even such novelists as 
Sir Walter—to say nothing of inferior writers of fiction—would 
be received with a storm of hisses if presented on the stage ? 
Chief, however, amongst the manifold advantages for which 
Freytag must be held to be indebted to his earlier triumphs as a 
dramatic poet, because furnishing the true test of his title to a 
place in the highest rank of novelists, is the power of creating 
characters evinced in his work. 

The persons to whom his story introduces you are not those 
whom you met with when you made the grand tour; they are 
not even those whom the author himself has known, though be- 
longing to the same classes as your or his friends, Herr Schmidt 
and Fraulein Schmetterling ; they are positively fresh individuals 
who were seen nowhere and by nobody till they started forth full- 
grown from Gustav Freytag’s teeming brain to live a perennial 
life in the pages of his book. Yet our poet is no Frankenstein. 
His creations are not unmanageable monsters, but real German 
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men and women, mostly belonging, too, to the prosaic middle 
classes. Of course we do not assert that none are equal to an 
achievement of this kind save those who have studied in the 
severe and exacting school of scenic poetry. We know there are 
numberless instances to the contrary. Of the three great epic 
writers, to whom, doubtless, this wondrous faculty belonged in 
the highest degree, Homer lived before the Greeks had a theatre, 
Virgil wrote no plays, and only Milton is known to have dallied 
with the dramatic muse. Again, amongst the best writers of the 
romance proper—for the epic, candid reader, is only, as you may 
learn from the Chevalier’s preface, a higher style of novel—not a 
few have never tried their hands, or else have failed in their 
attempts, at composition for the stage. It will suffice to remind 
of Fénélon in a former age, and Scott, Cooper, Kingsley, and 
Dickens in our own. On the other hand, it is instructive to 
reflect, how many of fhe first novelists of our own and other 
countries have also been, like Herr Freytag, distinguished as 
successful dramatists—Cervantes, Le Sage, Voltaire, Géthe, 
Goldsmith, and Bulwer, are all cases in point. 

But our readers need not fear from these general remarks that 
we are about to square an esthetical account with Debit and 
Credit. If any hunger after aliment of that description they may 
be referred for plenty of indigestible hints to the startling intro- 
ductory pages of the whilome Prussian Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s, who has so amiably condescended to act as 
master of the ceremonies in bringing his illustrious countryman 
before the English public, and has thus added so much ecldt to 
a work in itself sufficiently remarkable. Our less ambitious 
design at present is simply to invite our friends to the enjoyment 
of a book, which, besides being very readable as a story, is 
admitted to present a most faithful picture of German life as it 
is, especially amongst the middle classes. It is, indeed, a sort 
of apotheosis of that important and rising section of German 
society. Here we have for the first time, we imagine, a real 
romance of the counting-house. Why not? A duly suscepti- 
ble temperament will succeed in extracting other than saccharine 
sweetness from a sugar-hogshead, and weave more ethereal 
fabrics out of New Orleans cotton than socks and suspenders. 

Freytag’s hero, although nothing but a general merchant's 
clerk, could hardly want for romance with the resources so libe- 
tally provided for him in the following passage :— 

‘ The hours that he first spent in the warehouses, amidst the varied 
produce of different lands, were fraught with a certain poetry of their 
own, as good, perhaps, as any other. There was a large, gloomy, 
vaulted room on the ground-floor, in which lay stores for the traffic of 
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the day. Tuns, bales, chests, were piled on each other, which every 
land, every race, had contributed to fill. The floatiug palace of the 
East India Company, the swift American brig, the patriarchal ark of 
the Dutchman, the stout-ribbed whaler, the smoky steamer, the gay 
Chinese junk, the light canoe of the Malay,—all these had battled with 
winds and waves to furnish this vaulted room. A Hindoo woman had 
woven that matting; a Chinese had painted that chest; a Congo 
negro, in the service of a Virginian planter, had looped those canes 
over the cotton bales; that square block of zebra-wood had grown in 
the primeval forests of the Brazils, and monkeys and bright-hued 
parrots had chattered among its branches. Anton would stand long 
in this ancient hall, absorbed in wonder and interest, till roof and 
pillars seemed transformed to broad-leaved palm-trees, and the noise of 
the streets to the roar of the sea—a sound he only knew in his dreams ; 
and this delight in what was foreign and unfamiliar never wore off; 
but led him to become, by reading, intimately acquainted with the 
countries whence all these stores came, and with the men by whom 
they were collected.’ 

It is but fair, however, to warn the reader that this record of 
Anton’s warehouse thoughts is well-nigh the only intimation 
given us of his possessing the great secret of getting sunbeams 
out of cucumbers. Freytag kindly tells us in his first paragraph 
that he is the hero of the tale, so we suppose we must believe 
him. Otherwise, save that he is born behind Frau Wohlfahrt’s 
white bed-curtains in the first chapter, married, after somewhat pro- 
saic fashion, to his employer's sister in the last, and keeps pretty 
close company with us throughout the intermediate ones, it would 
be hard to recognise him in that capacity at all. He is decidedly 
the tamest and most uninteresting character in the book, and of 
course the prominence given to him only makes the failure more 
marked. He is virtuous—some will say distressingly good— 
but without a hint of his being animated by a spark of religious 
principle, whereas nothing but Christianity could ever redeem 
with the charm of true poetry so dull and prosaic a personage in 
the midst of sugar-loaves, wool, and tallow. As to his love- 
making, the young folks we are sure will deem it positively 
shocking. He falls in and falls out again, and is at last partly 
bribed, partly kidnapped into matrimony. Long before we get 
to that scene all the little volatile matter he ever had in him has 
flown off. It is only as a specimen of German tuchtigkeit—with 
which word our English doughtiness and toughness are both 
etymologically akin—that he remains true and consistent to the 
last. His friend, the dashing Americanized German, Von Fink, 
to whom he feels no difficulty in resigning his first love, the beau- 
tiful and lighthearted Lenore, will carry it hollow against him 
with all the young ladies. Nothing but bitter disappointment 
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with the hero, and the transfer of their sympathies to the more 
spirited and genial, if less prim—not to say priggish young 
fellow, could ever reconcile readers with hearts made of anything 
but leather to the frustration of the bright vision of Anton’s 
youth. He is on his way to the provincial capital to seek em- 
ployment in the house of the merchant Schréter. Having struck 
into a bye-path, he comes within view of the Baron Von Roth- 
sattel’s handsome castle and park, and is in rapture at the beauty 
of the scene :-— 


‘For some time he sat, and looked in perfect stillness: at last, the 
picture shifted. A lovely lady came out on the balcony, clad in light 
summer attire, with white lace sleeves, and stood there like a statue. 
When a gay paroquet flew out of the room, and alighted on her hand, 
Anton’s admiration went on increasing. But when a young girl 
followed the bird, and wound her arms round the lovely lady’s neck, 
and the paroquet kept wheeling about them, and perching now on 
the shoulder of one, and then on that of the other, his feeling of 
veneration became such that he blushed deeply, and drew back further 
into the lilac tree’s shadow. 

‘Then with his imagination filled by what he had seen, he went 
with elastic step along the broad walk, hoping to find a way of exit. 

‘Soon he heard a horse’s feet behind him, and saw the younger of 
the two ladies come riding after him, mounted upon a black pony, 
and using her parasol as a whip... . He stood still, and bowed 
reverentially. The young girl acknowledged his homage by a gracious 
= up her horse, and asked whether he wished to speak to her 

ther. 

**T crave your pardon,’ replied Anton, with the deepest respect ; 
‘probably I am in a path not open to strangers. I came across the 
meadow, and saw no gate and no hedge.’ 

‘*The gate is on the bridge; it is open by day,’ said the young 
lady, with great benignity ; for reverence was not the sentiment her 
fourteen years often inspired, and she was the more pleased therewith. 
* But since you are in the garden,’ continued she, ‘will you not-look 
around? We shall be very glad if it give you pleasure.’ 

‘*]T have already taken that liberty,’ replied Anton, with another 
bow. ‘Ihave been on the lawn before the castle; it is magnificent.’ 

‘*Yes,’ said the young lady, reining her pony, ‘the gardener 
laid it out under mamma’s own direction.’ 

‘«Then, the lady who stood with you on the balcony was your 
mother?’ timidly inquired Anton. 

‘* What! you have been watching us, then? Do you know that 
that was wrong ?” 

‘* Forgive me,’ was the humble reply; ‘I retreated at once, but it 
was such a lovely sight—the two ladies, the roses in full blossom, the 
framework of vine leaves—I shall never forget it.’ 


‘*He is charming,’ thought the young girl. ‘Since you have 
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already seen the garden,’ said she, condescendingly, ‘ you must go to 
the point from which we have the best view. I am on my way thither 
now, if you like to follow.’ 

‘ Anton followed, lost in delight. The lady bade her horse walk 
slowly, and played the cicerone. At last she dismounted, and led the 
pony, whereupon Anton ventured to stroke his neck—an attention 
which the little fellow took in good part, and returned by sniffing his 
coat-pockets. ‘He trusts you,’ me? the young lady, ‘he is a saga- 
cious beast.’ She then tied the bridle round his neck, told him to 
go home, and turning to Anton, added, ‘ We are going into the flower- 
— where he must not come, and so you see he trots back to his 
stable.’ 

‘*This pony is a perfect wonder,’ cried Anton. 

* He is very fond of me; he does all I tell him,’ was the reply. 

‘ Anton thought that the most natural thing in the world. 

**T think you are of good family,’ said the little lady, decidedly, 
looking at Anton with a discriminating air. 

‘*No,’ replied he, sadly. ‘My father died last month, my dear 
mother a year ago. I am alone, and on my way to the capital.’ His 
lips quivered as he spoke. 

‘The lady looked at him with the utmost sympathy, and in some 
embarrassment. ‘Oh, poor, poor you!’ cried she. ‘ But come 
quickly, I have something to show you. These are the beds of early 
strawberries ; there are still a few. Do pray take them. No guest 
must leave my father’s house without partaking of the best each season 
brings. Pray, pray eat them.’ 

‘ Anton looked at her with tearful eyes. 

**T am going to share with you,’ said she, taking two strawberries. 
Upon that the youth obediently followed her example. 

‘ ¢ And now I will take you across the garden,’ leading him to a little 
lake where the old swans and young were swimming about. 

‘¢They are coming hither,’ cried Anton, in delight. 

‘ «They know that I have something for them,’ said his companion, 
loosening the while the chain of a small boat. ‘Now, sir, jump in, 
and I will row you across, for yonder lies our way.’ 

* *T cannot think of troubling you.’ 

‘No opposition!’ said she, imperatively ; and they set off. 

‘ Anton was entranced. Behind, the rich green trees; beneath, the 
clear water rippling round the prow; opposite him, the slender 
figure of his companion, and the swans, her snowy subjects, fol- 
lowing in her train; it was a dream, such as is only granted to 

outh. 
. ‘The boat grounded, Anton leaped out, and involuntarily offered 
his hand, which the little lady touched with the tips of her fingers, as 
she wished him good-bye.’—L. C. C. i. pp. 8—11. 

Such is Anton’s first glimpse of Lenore, and, according to all 
precedents, the tale ought to end in her becoming his bride. 
Perhaps, however, the less romantic the dénouement, the more 
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natural after all. In spite of the heavy blows struck at feudalism 
by the great Prussian statesmen, Stein and Hardenberg, under 
Frederick William III., a wide chasm still yawns between the 
nobility and the trading classes in Prussia, so that matrimonial 
alliances between them are comparatively rare, and seldom pro- 
ductive of happiness when they do occur. In Silesia and Posen, 
where the scene of Freytag’s story is laid, the abolition of vas- 
salage and serfdom naturally met with more resistance on account 
of their Sclavonic bias, so that the measure was very imperfectly 
carried out in those portions of the monarchy; and even else- 
where, the social ‘reform not having been accompanied by those 
political franchises which would have raised the industrial 


- classes to the full dignity of freemen, the aristocracy of birth 


and the aristocracy of trade were still left too far asunder, and 
the old grudge between them had plenty of scope to rankle. The 
Corinthian capital, the fluted shaft, and the solid pediment, were 
not brought together as they ought to have been in the temple 
of Constitutional Liberty, but lie apart, waiting till the hand of 
some master-builder shall duly unite them in a fairer and more 
substantial structure than the abortive attempt at parliamentary 
government inaugurated ten years ago. Meanwhile the unprivi- 
leged portion of society is growing every day in wealth, intelli- 
gence, culture, and in what must necessarily accompany these, 
the consciousness of power, whilst the nobles, on the other hand, 
without abating a jot of their hereditary pride, or of their ancient 
extravagant habits, are far behind their despised rivals in educa- 
tion, and are rapidly sinking into impoverishment and debt. The 
needy patrician scorns to seek relief from his increasing embar- 
rassments by condescending to demand the hand of some rich 
citizen's daughter for himself or for his son; and even if he did, 
would be doubly mortified to find some clergyman’s or pro- 
fessor’s, or, it might even be, some tradesman’s suit preferred to 
his own. For the merchant, too, is proud of his order, and has 
no wish to see his Grétchen or his Lotte immolated at the shrine 
of that rigid etiquette which forbids the appearance at Court, 
along with their husbands or fathers, of the plebeian wives or 
daughters of the noble official. Cut off, therefore, from this re- 
source, the count or baron, with expensive tastes and short rent- 
roll, determines to fight the hated and at the same time envied 
manufacturer with his own weapons. He sets up a beetroot- 
sugar factory or a brandy distillery on his land, and to get the 
requisite funds mortgages his estate. But since it is not given 
to everyone to draw the bow of Ulysses, his want of skill, expe- 
rience, and money, soon begin to tell against him, and he is at 
last forced to sell his hereditary acres. Such is the fate of the 
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Baron Von Rothsattel in Debit and Credit ; just as the Prussian 
struggle between feudalism and industrialism—fiercer in that 
country than elsewhere, and fiercest of all in the provinces to 
which the story relates—forms the staple of the entire narrative. 
At the outset, we have a foreshadowing of the luckless noble- 
man’s doom in connexion with the charming scene already quoted, 
and the equally artistic hint of Anton’s future flirtations with 
the forward little miss, his daughter. The Adonis of the delight- 
fully naive young queen of the swans, having regained the high- 
road, turned round to have a last look at the castle and its 
mantling vines and roses :— 


‘ ‘How noble! how magnificent !’ said he, aloud. 

“Tf you were to count out to that Baron a hundred thousand 
dollars, he would not sell you the property he inherited from his 
father,’ said a sharp voice behind him. He angrily turned, the dream 
was gone; he stood on the dusty highway, and saw a meanly-dressed 
youth with a great bundle under his arm, looking at him with cool 
familiarity. 

‘*TIs it you, Veitel Itzig?’ cried Anton, without showing much 
pleasure at the meeting. Indeed, young Itzig was by no means a 
pleasant apparition; pale, haggard, red-haired, and shabbily clothed 
as he was. Anton had once fought a battle on his behalf, and had 
stood between the young Jew and the general ill-will of the other 
boys. But of late they had seldom met, just often enough to give 
Itzig an opportunity of keeping up in some measure their old school 
days’ familiarity. 

‘*They say you are going to the great city to learn business,’ 
added Veitel; ‘to be taught how to twist up paper-bags, and sell 
treacle to old women. Iam going there, too, but J mean to make my 
fortune.’ 

‘ To this Anton replied, drily enough, ‘Go, then, and make it, and 
do not let me detain you.’ 

‘¢There’s no need to hurry,’ said the other, carelessly, ‘I will walk 
with you, if you are not ashamed of my dress.’ This appeal to our 
hero’s humanity was successful, and casting a last look at the castle, 
he went on his way, his unwelcome companion a foot or so behind 
him. At length he turned, and inquired who the proprietor was. 

‘Itzig displayed wonderful familiarity with the subject. The 
Baron, said he, had only two children, large flocks, and a clear 
estate. His son was at a military school. Finally, observing Anton’s 
interest, he remarked, ‘If you wish for the property, I will buy it 
for you.’ 

CUphanks? was the cold reply. ‘You have just told me he was 
not disposed to sell.’ 

‘*When a man is not disposed to sell, he must be forced to do so.’ 

‘< You are the very person to force him, I suppose ?’ replied Anton, 
thoroughly out of patience. 
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‘*Whether I am or not, does not signify; there is a receipt for 

making any man sell.’ 
What! can he be bewitched, or given some magic potion asked 

Anton, contemptuously. 

aa } ‘*A hundred thousand dollars is a potion that can work wonders ; 
if but a man must get hold of a secret to accomplish his ends. Now, I 

I a am on my way to town to get at the knowledge of this secret.’ ’— 
L.C. C. 1. pp. 11—13. 

Arrived at the provincial capital, the two schoolfellows go their 
different ways. Anton is received into Herr Schréter’s counting- 
house, and the cunning little tatterdemalion Jew-boy, Itzig, 
engages, in a somewhat menial capacity at first, with a long- 
headed but unscrupulous usurer of his own faith, named Ehren- 
thal, who has a son, Bernhard, on whom he dotes, and a daughter, 
Rosalie, as beautiful in person as her brother is in soul. To her 
hand the rising Itzig soon aspires, and she encourages his ad- 
vances, whilst Bernhard loathes him as a serpent, and aims to 
disconcert his deep and sinister designs. By less tortuous ways, 
Anton also gets on in the world. His assiduous devotion to 
business, and his conscientious regard to the interests of his 
employer—particularly on the occasion of a perilous journey 
which the two take together across the frontier for the sake of 
saving several waggon-loads of goods endangered by a rising in 
Poland—tell powerfully in his favour, both with the principal 
himself, and still more with his matronly, staid, and sober, but 
not quite unsusceptible, sister, the gentle and beautiful Sabine. 
She is the good fairy of the house, who softens down the little 
roughnesses of the merchant—a man kindhearted enough at 
bottom, besides being the very soul of commercial honour, but 
somewhat hard and uncompromising, and carrying his pride in 
his order a trifle too far. The only other member of the family 
domiciled with them is a maiden aunt, who considers herself the 
guardian of the household gods against the encroachments of 
the commercial spirit, and keeps an Argus eye upon the state 
of her niece’s affections. The clerks and the porters complete 
the establishment. The chief of the latter, and a very amusing 
fellow, is the giant Sturm, who can lift a Polish horse, fondles 
his six-feet high son, Carl, like a baby, and gloomily nurses the 
fixed notion that none belonging to his craft can possibly sur- 
vive their fiftieth birthday, until he is at last cheated into the 
belief that, with the aid of punch and other good spirits, he has 


actually slept through the fateful twenty-four hours. The clerks 
are thus hit off :— 


‘ There was the book-keeper, Liebold, who ruled his books in solitary 
state before a window which overlooked the courtyard. Very seldom 
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did he raise his eyes from the figures before him ; but sometimes, if a 
sparrow were bolder than usual, or a stray sunbeam ventured to gild 
his page, he would relax from his toil to notice them. He was 
jealous of the sunbeam even; he knew well that by the law of nature 
it could never do more than peep timidly into his domain; but 
he always looked upon it with suspicion, and felt glad when it crept 
off his desk and flickered away to the closet-door beyond, where it 
soon died. 

‘Opposite to Liebold, not only in position but in —_ , Was 
the busy cashier, Purgel, who seemed to live on the chink of the gold 
ducats and the rustle of the crisp, gray notes. Nobody wishing to 
allegorize punctuality could do better than model Purgel. Everything 
in his mind was firm, stedfast, immovable—the Deity, the firm, the 
great cash-boxes, the wax, and seal, and taper. Every morning his 
first occupation was to chalk on the table a little circle, beyond which 
the chalk was not to roam. 

‘In the outer offices Jordan ruled supreme; next to him in interest 
Anthony regarded Specht, and after him came Baumann, the future 
missionary. Baumann was not only a saint, but a capital accountant, 
infallible in all questions of currency and weights and measures ; well 
up in the coinage of the Gold Coast, and competent to tell you 
the value of a Prussian thaler in the Sandwich Islands. He was 
Anton’s neighbour, and did not shrink from him as he did from the 
other clerks. 

‘There were other officials, of whom Anton saw little ; the customs’ 
clerk, the warehousemen, waggoners, and packers. 

‘But over them all Herr Pix swayed a sceptre that was despotic. 
He knew more of the business than the principal; was thought more 
of by the customers, was always at his post, could do half a dozen 
things at one time, and well. Like most great men, he had some 
faults, but they were the results of over-zeal. Conscious of his powers, 
he would not bear to be contradicted even by his principal, astonishing 
Anton by the freedom with which he supported his opinions. And 
he could as little brook empty spaces about the house as air can 
tolerate a vacuum. Wherever a corner, a closet, or a cellar, seemed 
empty, Pix poured in supplies by the aid of his band of giant 
— : _ when once he had obtained a footing, no power could 

Where is Wohlfart ?’ asked Herr Schréter one morning. 

‘*In the garret, sir,’ answered Pix, coolly; and at the moment 
angry voices were heard above, and Anton, followed by a servant, 
both laden with cigar-boxes, came downstairs; behind them the aunt, 
considerably inflamed. 

‘*They wont let us go upstairs,’ said Anton. 

‘*They want to come into the laundry—the laundry,’ said the 
aunt to the principal. 

‘ «The cigars mustn’t remain down here,’ said Pix, with decision. 

**T can’t have them packed with the linen,’ cried the aunt, 
feelingly. ‘ Really there is no place in the house sacred from Herr 
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Pix ; he has even put cigars in the maids’ chambers, and they declare 


the smell prevents their sleeping.’ 

‘ «It’s very dry up there,’ said Pix, meditatively. 

‘*Can’t you find any other place for them, Pix?’ asked the 
merchant, considerately. 

Impossible,’ answered Pix, decidedly. 

**Do you want the whole space ‘for your linen, my dear aunt ?’ 


_ asked the principal, hesitatingly. 


‘*T should think half the room was quite sufficient, ma’am,’ said 
Pix, boldly. 

‘© You must be content with a corner, Pix,’ concluded the merchant, 
smiling. ‘ Let the carpenter put up a partition at once.’ 

‘But the experienced aunt would not be comforted. ‘If he once 
gets into the garret, he’ll soon turn all the linen out;’ and although 
the merchant declared it should be the limit of his encroachment, Pix 
smiled quietly, conscious of his power.’—Stewart, pp. 30, 31. 


There is still to be mentioned a sort of hanger-on. This is 
the gay and aristocratic Herr Von Fink, ‘son of the great firm 
‘ of Fink and Becker, in Hamburg, and heir to the largest train- 
‘oil establishment in the world,’ as, with mock pomposity, he 
describes himself to the new apprentice, Anton Wohlfart, at their 
first meeting. He was brought up with a rich uncle in New 
York, from whom his family have great expectations, and has 
been placed with the Schréters with the hope of his gaining some 
insight into business, to which, however, at first he shows 
decidedly less attachment than to dogs, horses, and the sex. For 
some time he alone amongst all the members of the establishment 
is Anton's béte noir, until our hero being thoughtlessly called a 
‘ dolt’ by him before the whole office, is provoked into challenging 
him, which Von Fink takes in very good part as a proof of the 
lad’s pluck, good-humouredly promises to apologize in the 
presence of all who had heard the insult, and the two become 
henceforward the best of friends. With all his wayward wildness, 
Von Fink is so brilliant that it is no wonder he fascinates for a 
while even the staid Sabir 2, and he himself, though much given 
to roving, gradually finds his heart gravitating towards her. But 
she, who has a strong dash of the Miss Ophelia about her, is 
sorely plagued with his outrageous defiance of all decorum. He 
sticks his fork into her snowy napkins at dinner, sets fire to his 
bed-curtains with his odious cigars, and when she hears of the 
threatened duel, she comes to the dreary conviction that he would 
feel as little compunction in piercing a human heart as he shows 
in stabbing the table-linen. A discussion between them arising 
out of his carelessly killing with a cut from his riding-whip a pet 
sparrow which she had been wont to feed with her own hand, 
sufficiently reveals the incompatibility between their two natures, 
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and at the same time develops an interesting contrast between 
the American and the German character :— 


‘*The poor little fellow,’ said Sabine, mournfully, ‘ his mother is call- 
ing for him; do you hear her ?” 

‘*She will get over it,’ rejoined Fink ; ‘ I consider it overdone to ex- 
pend more feeling upon a sparrow than his own relatives do; but I 
, you like to consider all around you in a tender and pathetic 

ght.’ 

‘* If you have not this peculiarity yourself, why ridicule it in others?” 
asked Sabine, with a quivering lip. 

‘* Why,’ cried Fink, ‘ because this eternal feeling, which here I meet 
with everywhere, expended on what does not deserve it, makes people 
at length weak and trivial. He who is always getting up emotions 
~~ trifles will have none to give when a strong attachment demands 

em.” 

** And he who ever looks on all around him with cold unconcern, will 
not he too be wanting in emotion when a strong attachment becomes 
a duty ?’ returned Sabine, with a mournful glance. 

‘* It would be impolite to contradict you,’ said Fink, shrugging his 
shoulders ; ‘ at all events it is better that a man should be too hard 
than too effeminate.’ 

‘* But just look at the people of this country,’ said he, after another 
uncomfortable pause ; ‘one loves the copper kettle in which his mother 
had boiled sausages ; another loves his broken pipe, his faded coat, and 
with these a thousand obsolete customs. Just look at the German 
emigrants! What a heap of rubbish they take with them ; old bird- 
cages, worm-eaten furniture, and every kind of lumber! I once knewa 
fellow who took a journey of eight days merely to eat sauer-kraut ; and 
when once a poor wretch has squatted in an unhealthy district, and lived 
there a few years, he has spun such a web of sentimentalism about it 
that you cannot stir him, even though he, his wife and children, should 
die there of fever. Commend me to what you call the insensibility of 
the Yankee. He works like two Germans; but he is not in love with 
his cottage or his gear. What he has is worth its equivalent in dollars, 
and no more. ‘ How low! how material!’ you will say. Now [I like 
this. It has created a free and powerful state. If America had been 
peopled by Germans they would still be drinking chicory instead of 
coffee, at whatever rate of duty the paternal governments of Europe 
liked to impose.’ 

‘* And you would require a woman to be thus minded ?” asked Sabine. 

‘*In the main, yes,’ rejoined Fink. ‘Not a German house-wife 
wrapped up in her table-linen; the larger her stock, the happier she. 
I believe that they silently rate each other as we do men on ’Change 
—worth five hundred, worth eight hundred napkins. ‘The American 
makes as good a wife as the German; but she would laugh at such 
notions. She has what she wants for present use, and buys more when 
the old set is worn out. Why should she fix her heart on what is so 
easily replaced ?’ 
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*¢Oh! how dreary you make life!’ rejoined Sabine. ‘ Our posses- 
sions lose thus their dearest value ; if you kill the imagination which 
lends its varied hues to lifeless things, what remains? Nothing but 
an egotism to which everything is sacrificed! He who can thus 
coldly think may do great deeds, perhaps, but his life will never be 
beautiful nor happy, nor a blessing to others ;’ and unconsciously she 
folded her hands, and looked sadly at Fink, whose face wore a hard and 
disdainful expression.’—L. C. C., i. pp. 178, 174. 


Von Fink, who has cemented more closely his friendship with 
our hero by first blunderingly upsetting him into the river from 
a boat, and then, at the risk of his own life, fishing him up again, 
resolves to take his protégé into society. Himself free of aristo- 
cratic circles by virtue of the talismanic prefix to his name, he 
procures the entrée for Anton by executing in his favour, and 
with the attestation of two of his titled companions, though 
without the knowledge of the presentee, a deed of gift conveying 
to him an estate in America, at the same time dropping mysterious 
hints of his being a Russian prince. The young plebeian is thrown 
off his balance for a time, neglects his business, gets into debt, 
and seems fairly in the way to ruin, when a stern rebuke of his 
employer, whose ears the strange rumours have reached, sobers 
him at once. He goes once more to the saloon of Frau Von 
Baldereck, but it is for the sole purpose of an eclaircissement. 
He makes a manly avowal of his mistake before the astonished 
dancers, and then quits the enchanted scene for ever, leaving the 
malicious Von Fink coolly to explain to the sorely mystified party 
that the immense American estate, with which their lively fancy 
had enriched the supposed spurious scion of the Czar, consisted 
of a few sand-hills on Long Island, near New York, and an old 
tumble-down hut, which the donor had built for wild-duck 
shooting. Freytag’s satire upon the Russian predilections of the 
German aristocracy is here no less palpable than his fling at their 
snobbishness in general. His volley is evidently meant to flutter 
the feathers of the covey of Muscovy birds which haunts the 
ornamental waters of Sans Souci. 

Amongst those who had witnessed Anton’s self-imposed penance 
was the young lady of the lake, Lenore, with whom Frau Von 
Baldereck’s assemblies had again brought him into contact. For 
the baron, her father, has now come to reside almost constantly 
in town, where he has set up a costly establishment. The 
reckless extravagance, too, of his only and darling son, Lieute- 
nant Von Rothsattel, is an additional heavy drain upon his 
means. He has cheated himself and his amiable baroness into 
the belief that this exchange of the virtuous domesticity of the 
castle for the gaieties of the capital, is necessary in order to his 
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daughter's introduction into life. But in reality he has become 
unsettled. By fawning obsequiousness to his aristocratic pride— 
the baron’s weak point— Veitel Itzig’s master, the crafty 
Ehrenthal, has first gained his ear, then poured into it the 
poisonous tale of wealth, and is now patiently watching the ope- 
ration of the powerful spell which is to transfer the broad lands 
of Rothsattel from the dupeto the knave. He begins by sapping 
the nobleman’s fine sense of honour, and at the same time 
sharpening his cupidity, with the temptation to buy, at a price 
which must have opened his eyes at once had they not been 
already wilfully sealed, a large raft of timber. It was not till 
too late that the baron discovered that the seller had purchased 
on credit the deals along with which a patrician’s good name was 
floating lazily down the stream, and that immediately on their 
receipt his thalers had found their way in the strong-box of a 
thief across the Atlantic. Meanwhile the bait had taken, 
and soon the tempter felt emboldened to suggest to his victim, 
of course in the most submissive tone, that the erection of 
a beet-root sugar factory on his estate would certainly add fifty 
or even a hundred per cent. to its value. As to the requisite 
capital, he himself was ready to advance it in instalments as it 
was wanted, only expecting in return the baron’s signature, and 
a mortgage-deed prepared but not assigned, with, however, a 
written promise to assign it in his favour, in the altogether im- 
probable case of failure of the interest. The sinister proposal 
is at first loftily pooh-poohed, next played with, and finally ac- 
cepted. The tall chimney rises—an eyesore amidst the fair 
woodlands which had so enchanted Anton—a heart-sore to their 
lordly owner. 

For the smoke-breathing monster with its hungry maw once 
quartered on his estate, the aristocratic speculator soon finds him- 
self the usurer’s slave. The concern, as the commercial phrase 
runs, eats its own head off. More and yet more money has to 
be borrowed, and the tristes calende, weighted with ever heavier 
loads of interest, spin round with bewildering velocity. Still the 
infatuated man clings to his seducer, although surprised to find 
him less deferential than before, and by his advice makes large 
advances on a Polish estate, the fact of previous encumbrances 
upon it being artfully kept from him by the Jew. Facilis 
descensus Averni; lower and lower the wretched baron sinks in 
character as well as in circumstances. Nowhere, indeed, has 
Freytag displayed more power than in the deeply tragical ear- 
nestness and terrible ethical and psychological truth with which 
he paints the, alas! ineffectual struggles of the proud, and, 
through his pride, deservedly humbled baron, with his better self. 
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Yet—and the remark applies to the work throughout—there is no 
heavy moralizing. Without dropping into the didactic tone, our 
author barbs his incidents with their own appropriate lessons— 
another high reach of art, which he has learnt in the school of 
the drama. 
But we must follow the falling fortunes of the luckless baron. 
Ehrenthal at length becomes more liberal of affronts than of his 
thalers, and his dupe, forced to look about for other aid, sees 
below the lowest deep a lower yawning to engulph him. Another 
son of Abraham, a certain Pinkus, holds a bill of exchange 
upon him, which, after repeated renewals, he at last insists shall 
be honoured. Veitel Itzig, too, long a lodger of Pinkus’s, and 
no stranger to that worthy’s mysterious transactions as a receiver 
of stolen goods, or to his master’s complicity in the same, has 
used the influence thus gained over Ehrenthal, to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the embarrassed nobleman’s affairs. Grown a 
finished adept in the golden ‘secret’ of forcing thriftless pro- 
prietors to part with their lands—thanks to the lessons of a 
drunken, broken-down barrister, named Hippus—and having 
scraped together a good deal of dirty money, he is now thinking 
of doing a stroke of business for himself. He has all along been 
his employer's prompter in his design upon the Rothsattel 
estate, but the rogues having become less friendly of late, the 
trusted chief clerk is playing the game of ‘ diamond cut diamond’ 
against his principal, and is striving his best to outwit him. 
-Pinkus’s bill of 10,000 thalers is the engine with which he 
wrings from the baron all that he wants—the assignment to 
himself of Ehrenthal’s mortgage. His next step is to possess 
himself of the deed, together with the notes of hand, and this he 
accomplishes by means of his familiar, Hippus. The docu- 
ments are actually stolen at the very moment when the noble 
Bernhard, the usurer’s son, on whom he dotes, and for whose 
sake he has so deeply wronged the Rothsattel family, is urging 
with all the earnestness of a dying man the duty of restitution. 
The shock, followed by the death of his son without the parting 
embrace which, by the restoration of the deed to the baron he 
was in the very act of earning at the moment when he discovered 
his loss, renders the guilty but remorse-stricken Ehrenthal an 
imbecile. As for the wretched baron, when instead of the release 
_ he had hoped for from the intercession of his deliverer, Bernhard, 

he sees the father return empty-handed, he rushes home dis- 
tracted, and is only saved from suicide, with the loss, however, of 
his eyesight, by the arresting arm of his wife. 

With this tragical chapter the turning-point of the tale is 
reached, and poetical justice comes now more and more into 
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play. We can, however, only hint at the: final issues. The poor 
blind baron is now fairly hors de combat, and in their extremity 
his wife and daughter invoke the aid of Anton in the re-organiza- 
tion of their affairs. Not without misgivings, and against the 
shrewd advice of his principal, he generously undertakes the 
task of endeavouring in some measure to retrieve the disasters, 
which, had his warnings been heeded, would never have occurred. 
It is found necessary to abandon the patrimonial estate, and he 
does his best, with the help of Karl Sturm, to render the tumble- 
down Polish mansion habitable, and the heavily mortgaged and 
dilapidated property belonging to it something better than the 
desert he finds it. Cheered at first by the sunny smiles of Le- 
nore—though slowly and unwillingly at length awakening to 
the conviction that the gulph between his order and hers is im- 
passable, even were she not as volatile and hoydenish as she is 
fair—the patient German colonist battles manfully with the diffi- 
culties around him. The baroness, too, is uniformly kind to him, 
though still maintaining a measure of aristocratic reserve. Her 
husband, on the other hand, soured by calamity, and with his 
pride stung to the quick, by being superseded, as he chooses 
to construe the arrangement, repays his obligations to our 
hero at first with ungrateful hauteur, and at last with downright 
studied rudeness. All this, however, does not drive him from the 
field, until, like the deus ex machina, Herr Von Fink reappears 
upon the scene, and is ready to relieve him of his arduous and 
thankless post. Since last spoken of he has crossed and re- 
crossed the Atlantic, offered himself to and been refused by 
Sabine, and received and parted with his uncle’s property. He 
now rejoins Ayton just in time to head the successful defence of 
the mansion against the rebellious Poles of 1848. He, as already 
mentioned, marries Lenore, and leaves Anton at liberty to return 
to the Schréters by himself taking the reins. 

There is yet another wedding fixed to come off, before the 
union of Anton with Sabine. It is that of Rosalie Ehrenthal 
with the villain of the story, Veitel Itzig, now become the mur- 
derer of Hippus, in order to get rid of his accomplice in the 
crime, which his old schoolfellow, our hero, charged by the 
baroness on her death-bed to get back the stolen papers, was 
energetically tracking to his door. We cannot withhold this 
terrible scene, with its tragic sequel. It is the eighth day after 
Itzig’s commission of the dark deed, and he has kept the bridal 
party waiting so long beyond the time that the dazzling and 
bejewelled Hebrews and Hebrewesses are sadly bewildered :— 

‘Veitel came at last. His eye wandered restlessly round the room : 
his voice sounded unsteady. He exerted himself to the uttermost to 
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greet his beautiful bride ; but, struggle against it as he might, his mind 
was engrossed with its one absorbing thought. He joined the knot 
of gentlemen, who upon his arrival had become more talkative. He 
soon became one of the loudest, talking and laughing with strange 
uncouth glee; while the ladies, accustomed to being forgotten by their 
companions, held their teacups to their lips in solemn silence, and as 
solemnly moved their arms and necks, that the chains and bracelets 
might sparkle in the light. 

‘The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a heavy arm- 
chair, in which sat an old man, with a fat swollen face, staring eyes, 
and bent form. The right arm hung loosely by his side. It was 
Hirsch Ehrenthal. 
‘When his chair was drawn into the middle of the room, he looked 
round with a vacant stare, nodded, and repeated the first part of his 
lesson correctly. ‘Good evening, good evening.’ 

‘His wife bent down to him, and said loudly, ‘ You know who these 
friends are—they are our relatives.’ 

‘The bent figure bowed again, and muttered, ‘Yes, yes, it is a 
soirée. And I stayed alone in my room, and I sat by his bed. Where 
is Bernhard ?’ he said at last, with a fierce gesture, before which those 
nearest his chair fell back. 

‘His wife stepped up to him. ‘Hush, hush! Bernhard is gone; 
but Rosalie is here.’ 

* He grew calm at once, and began again to mutter, ‘Gone, gone—he 
is gone. Ah! he was crying when I saw him last— crying upon a bed. 
And he shook his hand against his father.’ 

‘Frau Ehrenthal stepped back, annoyed. ‘Come here, Rosalie; 
when your father sees you, he will think of other things.’ 

‘The daughter approached, and knelt by her father’s chair. ‘Do 

you know me, father ?’ she said. 
‘He seemed to pay no heed to her question; he looked at her, and 
muttered wildly, ‘You kneel, kneel—yes, yes, let me’pray too. And 
when the long night has passed we will be merry and rejoice. Yes, 
yes,’ he added; ‘put out these lights—take off that dress—why do 
you wear it while the Lord is angry with his people?’ 

‘Rosalie arose, annoyed, while her mother made excuses to their 
friends. Itzig had done his best to shrug his shoulders and shake 
his head, because he believed some such pantomime to be called for by 
his position in the family ; but he had little sympathy or interest in 
the scene. Suddenly the guests fell away, and left him with Rosalie 
and her mother before the old man. He was muttering broken words 
of prayer, but when he saw his future son-in-law, he raised himself 
with strange strength in his chair, and stretching out his hand, 
screamed—‘ There, there he stands—fly from him, fly from him; he 
is accursed of the Lord! He staggered from his chair towards the 
trembling man, and clenched his hand, and reiterated wildly, 
* Accursed! accursed !’ 

‘Itzig turned deadly pale; he tried to laugh, but he found his 
features fixed. Suddenly his restless eyes turned to the door. It 
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opened quickly, and a frightened face looked in. It was the boy 
from his office. It was enough—he was discovered—in danger— 
— He broke through the scared and trembling guests, and 

P 

‘It was a cold, dark, foggy night, just such a night as he remem- 
bered it eight days ago. tte staggered on through the night air like 
a drunken man, and then he pressed his damp hand to his feverish 
forehead, and tried to collect. his thoughts. Whither should he flee ? 
He had carried a large sum with him since that night—he had it 
about him now—he must reach the railway, and make for the sea. 
But they would be watched, and meanwhile—then he fancied he 
heard footsteps behind him, and fled on, like a hunted hare, through 
narrow lanes, to a distant part of the town. Ever fleeter became his 
pace, ever more confused his thoughts, until his strength broke down, 
and he sank a crushed heap into a dark doorway, and crouched there. 
Again he heard footsteps, but fatigue and fear chained him to the 
ground. He heard the hollow horn of the watchman, he saw the man 
clearly with his halbert, and the keys which he carried at his girdle ; 
but he passed on, and left him safe. He staggered to his feet, and 
looked up to the misty sky wildly ; andhis one absorbing thought was 
werful as ever then—powerful enough to draw him to that terrible 
ding-place beside the dark, foggy river. He staggered on, and by a 
circuitous route reached the old low brandy-shop. 

‘That low, stooping figure, crouching in the dark doorway—was 
that his? The murderer started back with a terrible cry; but then 
he pressed past, and gained the low dark stairs. Drawing off his 
boots, he crept up into the room; it was full of sleeping men; but 
he took down some rusty keys, and he passed through them noise- 
lessly, gained the gallery, aud stood on the top of the water-steps. 
A strong shudder shook his frame as he gazed on the dark, foggy 
stream, but he went on staggering down, step by step, clutching 
wildly at the rotten rails. He gained the water’s edge; with another 
a he stepped into the cold stream, and cautiously moved 
onward. 

‘It was very dark, the mist swept bitterly against his face, the fog 
hung heavily on the houses, on the projecting galleries, the water 
broke against the old piles with a low sullen roar. Nervously catching 
hold of the slippery piles, the murderer passed on to the flight of steps, 
which he could see distinctly in the gloom. He had nearly gained 
them, the water grew more shallow, a few more steps and he would 
have reached the bottom step, when—that figure again—there was no 
mistaking it—the bent stooping form—the old worn hat—the raised 
angry hand. With a terrible cry the murderer started back—his cry 
seemed answered by a hundred voices—the very air seemed full of 
them. His foot slipped—he fell back into the deep stream, which 
closed above his head with an angry, vengeful roar—there was the 
short sharp struggle of a drowning man, and all was over. The 
stream carried the corpse away, rolling it over and toying with it in a 
ghastly fashion. 
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‘A few minutes later the gallery and river’s edge were alive with 
loud voices, and lighted torches flaming upon uniforms, weapons, and 
frightened faces, while a hoarse voice shouted from below—‘ He was 
swept away before I could reach him: we shall find him to-morrow 
morning at the lock.’ ’—Stewart, pp. 306—308. 


Our remarks, and these extracts, will we trust suffice to show 
the power with which Freytag has painted his pictures of modern 
German life in these pages. Our neighbours are in a stage of 
social development through which we have ourselves passed 
long since, and a fiction which gives a living representation to 
this fact should be interesting to us. 


Ant. VIII.—(1.) Report from the Select Committee on Bank Acts, 
together with Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix and Index. PartsI.and II. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, July 30, 1857. 

(2.) Bank of England Weekly Returns. Published by Authority. 


CoMMERCIAL convulsions, such as the one which will make 1857 
memorable in the annals of trade, are generally ascribed to some 
mismanagement of the currency, and especially to over-issues of 
bank-notes. To guard against these convulsions, by strictly 
regulating paper currency, was one of Sir Robert Peel’s avowed 
objects when he induced the Legislature to enact the Bank Acts 
of 1844 for England, and of 1845 for Scotland and Ireland. 
They did not, however, prevent the convulsion of 1847; and 
while the Committee of the House of Commons was last summer 
inquiring into their effects, the rumblings of another coming con- 
vulsion were distinctly audible. Again society is affected by a 
great derangement of trade, and again, as in 1847, the Ministers 
have authorized the Bank of England to disregard the Act of 
1844. Then its provisions were not infringed; now they have 
been extensively violated—a complete proof of the greater seve- 
rity of the present crisis. Over all future legislation on the 
currency these circumstances must have a very decided influence, 
and must give a very different direction to the inquiries into the 
operation of our banking laws, by the Committee to be appointed, 
from that pursued by the Committee of which the Report is now 
before us. They teach us that strict regulations of the currency 
do not, as Lord Overstone still supposes they do, prevent com- 
mercial convulsions, and deprive all such regulations of their chief 
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recommendation. They teach us also to look elsewhere for the 
causes of such convulsions. It is our purpose to advert to these 
after pointing out some of the effects of the Bank Acts. 

The letter of the Ministers, authorizing the Directors of the 
Bank of England to set aside the law by which the Bank adminis- 
ters the paper currency, was as follows :— 


* Downing-street, November 12th, 


‘ Gentlemen,—Her Majesty’s Government have observed with great 
concern the serious consequences which have ensued from the recent 
failure of certain joint-stock banks in England and Scotland, as well 
as of certain large mercantile firms, chiefly connected with the Ame- 
rican trade. 

‘ The discredit and distrust which have resulted from these events, 
and the withdrawal of a large amount of the paper circulation autho- 
rized by the existing Bank Acts, appear to Her Majesty’s Government 
to render it necessary for them to inform the Bank of England that if 
they should be unable in the present emergency to meet the demands 
for discounts and advances upon approved securities without exceeding 
the limits of their circulation prescribed by the Act of 1844, the 
Government will be prepared to propose to Parliament upon its meeting 
a bill of Indemnity for any excess so issued. 

‘In order to prevent this temporary relaxation of the law being 
extended beyond the actual necessities of the occasion, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the Bank terms of discount should 
not be reduced below their present rate. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government reserve for future consideration the 
appropriation of any profit which may arise upon issues in excess of 
the statutory amount. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are fully impressed with the importance 
of maintaining the letter of the law, even in a time of considerable 
mercantile difficulty ; but they believe that for the removal of appre- 
hensions which have checked the course of monetary transactions, such 
a measure as is now contemplated has become necessary, and they 
rely upon the discretion and prudence of the Directors for confining 
its operation within the strict limits of the exigencies of the case. 

‘We have, &c., 
‘ PALMERSTON. 
‘G. C. Lewis. 


€To the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England.’ 


If words be not used, as Talleyrand said, to conceal thoughts, 
they are not always used to express them. The ‘ discredit and 
the distrust’ occasioned by ‘the recent failure of certain joint- 
stock banks’ and ‘large mercantile firms,’ with the resulting 
‘ withdrawal of a large amount of the paper circulation autho- 
rized by the existing Bank Acts,’ might be remote causes of the 
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interference of Lord Palmerston and Sir George C. Lewis; but 
the immediate motive was the condition of the Bank of England 
itself. This was avowed at the time by a financial organ of the 
Treasury, and the Bank returns prove that its condition must 
have had an irresistible influence over their minds. 
Since 1838, when Bank of England notes were made a legal 
tender, they have been, strictly speaking, a State paper currency, 
though the fact has been mystified, not to say concealed, by 
issuing them through the Bank and in its name. Since 1844, 
when all discretion in issuing them was taken from the Bank, 
it has been, to use Lord Overstone’s words, a ‘ mere mechanical 
instrument’ for carrying the law into effect. Thus, although the 
notes be issued in the name of a commercial company, they con- 
stitute a legal tender currency regulated by law, imposing con- 
sequently on the Government at all times the obligation to 
preserve its convertibility and security, to prevent it being 
redundant, and to supply it in sufficient quantity. On Wednesday, 
Nov. 11th, however, the Bank had in its possession only 957,710. 
in notes which it could lawfully issue, and only 504,4481. in coin. 
On the following day nearly 500,000. stock was sold on account 
of Scotch and Irish banks, to enable them to obtain Bank of 
England notes or gold from the Bank to that amount. At the 
same time there were pressing demands on the Bank by customers, 
discount brokers, bankers, and others, depositors with the Bank, 
for more advances in order to place themselves in perfect safety, 
which the Bank could no more refuse, without meeting the fate 
of the New York banks, which were forced to suspend by their 
depositors, than it could engulph all London in its own area. 
Like all other banks, the Bank of England makes its profit 
by using the money of its customers. The bulk of its capital 
is lent to the Government on interest, and against this it is 
allowed in turn to borrow 14,000,000/. from the general public 
on its promises to pay on demand. What it lends therefore on 
discount is mainly the money of its depositors and the money 
it borrows on its notes, every farthing of which is payable on 
demand. On Nov. 11th, when it had, as just stated, only 
1,462,15381., notes and gold, in its till to meet all demands on it, 
its liabilities amounted to 139,286,43381. Of this sum 5,314,6591. 
belonged to the Government, and 12,935,344l. to private deposi- 
tors. The Ministers could not tell from day to day that great 
demands might not be made on the Government, and the private 
depositors might come on the Bank at any moment, if the panic 
continued, for their property. One customer alone, also a depo- 
sitor, is in fact said to have obtained 700,0001. in discounts on 
Thursday, simply because the Bank could not refuse him; and 
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by the middle of that day the reserve of the Bank, there can be 
no doubt, was on the point of being entirely exhausted. 

Accordingly, the authority to violate the law was acted on as soon 
as possible after it had been received ; and on Friday, the day after 
the letter was written, legal tender currency was issued to the 
amount of 180,0001. more than the law allowed. By the end of the 
following Bank week, Wednesday, Nov. 18th, the excess amounted 
to 2,000,000J. Thus the Bank was only rescued from a forced 
suspension, arising from its inability to comply with the demands 
of its usual customers, by the letter of the Ministers authorizing 
it to violate the law. Remembering the obligations of the Go- 
vernment to take care of its ‘instrument, the issuing Bank, 
we can have no hesitation whatever in concluding that the con- 
dition of the Bank of England was the irresistible motive from 
which the letter flowed.* 

This conclusion is substantiated too by the small amount of 
authorized paper circulation referred to in the letter actually 
withdrawn. The Liverpool Borough Bank was not an issuing 
bank, and the authorized circulation of the two Scotch banks 
which were in difficulties was only 411,000I., and their actual 
circulation only 807,000I., a mere trifle in contrast to the alarm- 
ing reduction in the legal tender which had taken place within 
the previous four months. On July 18th, the Bank of England 
notes issued amounted to 25,665,4901., and on Nov. 11th, to only 
21,141,0651. Thus in something less than four months the legal 
tender currency had been diminished by acting on what has been 
called the ‘ cast-iron rule’ of the law to the extent of 4,524,421., 
while the total authorized circulation of the Scotch banks which 
had been withdrawn on account of their difficulties was less than 
the tenth part of the sum. Atthe same time the distrust in some 
currency, not legal tender, created an increased temporary demand 


* Since the remarks in the text were penned, the explanation of the condition of 
the Bank given by the governor and deputy-governor, and laid before Parliament, 
has been published ; and in this paper we find it stated, that on October 24th the 
bullion and the reserve in the Bank were 12,856,000/., and the deposits 16, 126, 0007. ; 
that on November 5th the bullion and reserve were 10,863,000/., and the deposits 
17,265,0007. A drain, ‘sudden and irresistible,’ had in four weeks taken away 
two millions of gold, and of this, 1,280,000/. was taken away to'supply the wants of 
Scotland and Ireland, between November 5th and November 12th. On November 
11th the bullion and the reserve had decreased to 8,128,000/., and ‘large deposits 
accumulated,’ amounting to 18,250,0007. Money dealers having borrowed vast 
sums on call were obliged to resort to the Bank for increased supplies, which were 
required in one case to the extent of 700,000/., and the Bank did not refuse them ; 
on the contrary, it discounted on the 12th to the amount of 2,373,000/., which left 
the Bank with a reserve of only 581,000. Such was the state of the Bank of 
England accounts on the 12th. All doubt on this subject is completely set at rest 
by a subsequent declaration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ that an exa- 


mination of the Bank accounts day by day was entirely and exclusively the reason 
for Ministers ordering the suspension,’ 
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for legal tender currency, both notes and sovereigns; but that 
this was only temporary, and that the condition of the Bank was 
_the principal object, is apparent from the fact that at no time did 
more than 900,000J. of the increased and illegal issue pass into 
the hands of the public. More than the half of it always 
remained in the Bank, strengthening its reserve, and by the 30th 
of November the increased amount of notes in the hands of the 
public was only 15,0001. The quantity of the currency it is clear 
had nothing to do with the disturbance, and the whole operation, 
affecting capital and not currency, ended in diminishing the gold 
in the Bank.* The Ministers, therefore, could only expect the 
public to believe that the allegation of the withdrawal of the 
authorized Scotch circulation was a mere mode of not expressing 
their thoughts. 

Few laws passed of late years have been more admired than the 
Act of 1844. Sir Robert Peel in preparing it was assisted by 
some of the first economists of the day, and it is the embodiment 
of his and their wisdom. People are extremely unwilling to 
believe that it is a failute, and the necessity to suspend it is 
ascribed to commercial cupidity and unwarrantable speculation. 
But these are unfortunately normal conditions of society, and the 
law which goes down before them instead of putting them down 
is not a governing law, and to continue it on the statute book 
exposes all law to be brought into disrepute. That it was sus- 
pended from urgent necessity is not denied, and it will be more 
useful to point out some of its evil consequences than to vindicate 
the suspension. 

That the influence of bank-notes—one little branch of general 
credit—over national welfare has been ridiculously exaggerated 
is an admitted truth, amply confirmed by the relief given by the 
Suspension Act, while no more notes were issued to the public ; 
but those who have demanded an unlimited quantity as a panacea 
for every national disorder have been encouraged in their halluci- 
nation by the anxiety of legislators to subject them to numerous 
and rigid restrictions as powerful for evil. How those who 
supposed an authorized circulation of 14,000,0001. or 28,000,0001. 


* The fact that the circulation, or notes in the hands of the public, has not been 
augmented by the suspension of the Bank Act, is quite in accordance with expec- 
tations, and seems a complete answer to those who have alleged that the suspen- 
sion has caused a depreciation of the currency. What it has actually done is to 
make capital a little more abundant, by placing at the disposal of the public 
2,000, 0001. of the gold which the law compels the Bank to hold. If making capital 
more redundant or increasing the quantity of gold which can freely be used, at a 
time when vast masses of currency, in the shape of bills and notes, have become 
worthless throughout the commercial world, is in any manner to debase the 
customary measure of value, while notes are immediately convertible, the currency 
has been debased by this measure, not otherwise. 
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of notes to be indispensable to society, and solemnly ordained 
it by law, should have concluded that a small addition to the 
amount, though society became twice as numerous and twice as 
wealthy, would be fraught with evil, is a mental enigma. Yet 
such was the supposition and such the conclusion of the authors 
of the Act of 1844. Worse even than this, the intention of the 
framers of the Act, Lord Overstone informed the Committee, was 
quietly to suppress all provincial circulation, and their expecta- 
tion was, though disappointed, that this would be effected. Yet 
at the very time when they recognised the necessity of an 
authorized circulation, and ordained it to a limited amount, the 
country, as is observed in a letter from Glasgow to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, published in the Appendix to the Report, was 
just emerging from a series of years of depression; prices were 
comparatively low, trade dull, and the amount of notes in circu- 
lation comparatively small. 

The circulation of all the provincial banks was fixed in 1844 
by the average amount of notes they had out in the twelve weeks 
preceding April 27th of that year. They were not allowed to 
increase the sum from that time, except that the Scotch and Irish 
banks were allowed to issue notes against gold in their possession. 
Now the declared value of the exports in 1843, taking it merely 
as an index to the general wealth, was 52,206,447. - against 
47,284,988l. in the year before, and 58,534,705/. in the year 
following. But in 1841 the value of the exports was 57,634,623]. 
and in 1845, 60,111,082I., showing very conclusively that the 
period when the average was struck was one of depression. In 
fact, the average circulation of the provincial banks of England 
was in thethree years, 1839-1841, not less than 10,500,0001., and 
in the three years, 1842-1844, it was not more than 8,000,000/. 
The decline in the amount of notes in circulation just before the 
Act was passed was so marked that it led to the opinion that 
bank notes, owing to the increasing accommodation afforded by 
bankers, were going out of use, which seemed to justify the 
narrow limitation of them, and the attempt to hasten the extinc- 
tion of country issues by the Act of 1844. It was clearly the 
duty of those who thought an authorized circulation necessary, 
and strictly limited it to a pound, to have ascertained that they 
were not hampering healthy society by rules adapted to a condi- 
tion of disease and distress. Neglecting this duty, however, we 
are not surprised that they should also, while they acknowledged 
the necessity of an authorized circulation to a certain amount, 
have neglected to provide for its extension with the expansion of 
society. 

Since 1844, the value of the exports has very nearly doubled. In 
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1856, it was 115,890,8571. against 58,534,705. in 1844. The 
authorized circulation, however, which, at the end of 1844 was 
39,000,0001., was only 38,000,000/. at the beginning of 1857. 
Prima facia, the Act is condemned by the admission of its 
authors that a legal tender currency is indispensable, and by the 
fact that the amount, by an unexpected operation of the law, was 
actually less in 1857 than in 1844. Much stress must not, 
however, be laid on the positive diminution, because, in the 
interval, improvements in banking, for which the law did not 
provide, have economised the currency, and made a less quantity 
suffice. Variations in the amount are a more important element 
than its limitation. 

Sir Robert Peel concluded the speech by which he introduced 
the Act of 1844, by expressing a ‘ proud hope’ that the measure, 
by preventing ‘ rapid fluctuations in the amount and value of the 
‘medium of exchange might put a check on improvident specu- 
‘lation, and ensure, so far as legislation can ensure, the just 
‘reward of industry, and the legitimate profit of commercial 
‘enterprise, conducted with integrity, and controlled by pro- 
‘ vident calculation. A noble hope. Let us examine by facts 
how far, by preventing rapid fluctuations in the value and amount 
of the medium of exchange, the Act has fulfilled the wish of its 
illustrious author. 

From the same criterion of progress, the value of the exports, 
we learn that the whole body of society has, since 1844, con- 
tinually increased. In the politically convulsed year, 1848, there 
was a slight retrogression, and in 1854, also, a slight retrogres- 
sion, from the very great advance of 1853; but generally, 
throughout the whole period from 1844 to the autumn of 1857, 
the progress has been steady and continuous. Business of all 
kinds has incessantly multiplied, but the authorized currency has 
not only, on the whole, decreased, it has expanded and contracted 
in a most extraordinary manner. 

Whatever may be the arbitrary definitions and deductions of 
certain economists, the bullion in the Bank is popularly regarded 
as forming part of the authorized currency. The Bank returns 
are closely scanned every week to learn whether it have increased 
or decreased, and every augmentation of it is hailed with delight, 
every diminution with grief, intensified, in some cases, almost to 
despair. Including the bullion and coin in the Bank, there- 
fore, as part of the currency, the following tabular statements 
will make the extreme variations in every separate authorized 
branch in the period between 1844 and the present time 
apparent :— 
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Extreme Variations within the period from the passing of the Act, in 
1844, to November, 1857. * 


Differ- 
Highest Lowest ence ~ 
Date. Date. Difference. per. 
Cent. 
In the total bullion and coin in the Bank of England. 
£ £ £ 
21,977,000 ... July 10, 1852 6,484,000 Nov. 18, 1857 15,493,000 239 
In Bank of England notes issued. 


35,878,000 ... July 10, 1852 21,141,000 Nov. 11,1857 14,737,000 69 


In Bank of England notes in the hands of the public out of the Bank (circulation). 
23,888,000 ... July 16, 1852 16,736,000 Dec. 16,1848 7,152,000 43 


In the actual circulation of notes of the Provincial Banks of England, 
8,201,000 ... Oct. 17, 1846 5,776,000 Sept. 6,1851 2,425,000 44 


In the actual circulation of notes of the Scotch Banks. 
4,703,000 ... Nov. 24,1855 2,840,000 March24,1849 1,863,000 65 


In the actual circulation of the notes of the Irish Banks. 
7,924,000 ... Nov. 7, 1846 3,756,000 Aug. 25,1849 4,168,000 110 


2 In the total note circulation of the Empire.* 
42,629,000 ... Nov. 8, 1845 32,031,000 Dec. 30, 1848 10,598,000 33 


In the minimum rate of Discount. 
10 per cent. ... Nov. 9, 1857 2 percent. July 26,1852 8 percent. 500 


To satisfy our-readers that these enormous fluctuations are the 
direct and immediate consequences of the Act of 1844, we must 
quote its provisions; and having thereby demonstrated that the 
Act causes these great evils, we may hold ourselves exonerated 
from any obligation to refute the numerous suppositions and 
assertions of its advocates, that still greater evils would befall us 
if they were not allowed to inflict these upon us. By the second 
section of the Act, the Bank is required to transfer to the issue 
department so much of the gold coin and gold and silver bullion, 
as are not required in the banking department ; and ‘thereupon, 
‘there shall be delivered out of the said issue department into 
‘the banking department of the Bank of England such an amount 


* There are two tables, in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee, of the 
total note circulation of the empire which do not agree. The one not quoted in 
the text states the highest circulation at 41,072,780/., and as having taken place 
on October 24, 1846 ; it states the lowest at 30,458,164/., on September 22, 1849, 
Though there is this difference in the returns, the difference between the two sums 
just mentioned is 10,614,616/., a close approximation to the difference stated in 
the table we have compiled. 
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‘of Bank of England notes as, together with the Bank of 
‘Engiand notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the 
‘ aggregate amount of the securities (14,000,0002.4), coin and 
‘bullion, so transferred to the issue department.’ In September, 
1844, when the Act came into operation, a sum of 14,351,2951. 
in bullion and coin was transferred from the banking to the 
issue department ; and, from that time, all control over the gold 
and silver was taken from the Bank, except as the Act authorized 
and ordered it to act. In September, 1844, there was, adding 
the notes issued on securities, 14,000,0001., to those issued on 
bullion and coin, 28,851,295. Bank of England notes issued. 
The same section of the Act says, ‘it shall not be lawful for the 
‘said Governor and Company to issue Bank of England notes 
‘ either into the banking department, or to any person or persons 
‘ whatever, save in exchange for other Bank of England notes, or 
‘ for gold coin, or for gold or silver bullion, received or purchased 
‘for the said issue department, under the provisions of the Act.’ 
By the fourth section it is enacted, that all persons shall be 
entitled to demand from the issue department of the Bank of 
England notes in exchange for gold bullion at the rate of 
31. 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold. From that time, there- 
fore, every person carrying gold to the issue department could 
force it to issue notes equal in value to the gold, reckoned at this 
price; and from that time the notes issued have varied exactly as 
the gold in the issue department has varied. The law could not, 
and did not, attempt to establish any control over the influx 
and efflux of gold; and since the Act was passed, the amount 
in the Bank has varied 239 per cent. Subtracting the fixed 
amount of notes issued on securities, the remaining Bank of 
England notes have varied in exactly the same proportion. This 
fluctuation in the legal-tender notes issued.is the direct and 
immediate consequence of these two sections of the Act. 

No changes have taken place in the business of society corre- 
sponding in time and amount to the extreme variations in the 
bullion and coin inthe Bank. There was not three times as much 
business carried on in 1852 as in 1857, but considerably less. 
Including the fixed issue the variation in the notes issued was 
from 36,000,000/. to 21,000,000I., or 69 per cent. Such extreme 
variations in the ordained currency may be coincident with 
alterations in the foreign exchange, and may help to correct 
them, but currency, the instrument for carrying on the whole 
business of society, should be adapted to and regulated by it. The 


* Fourteen millions was the amount of securities on which notes were originally 
issued, but at present, in consequence of some lapsed country circulation, the 
Bank is authorized to issue 14,475,000/. notes on securities. 
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foreign exchanges are only a small part of the whole, and though 
very important to the banker or the broker who lives by dealing 
with them and knows very little beyond them, to the statesman 
they are insignificant, and as absurdly inadequate as a rule for 
regulating the total currency, as a part is absurdly said to be 
equal to a whole. Strange as it may appear, this substitution of 
a part for the whole is the grand mistake of the Act, and the 
source of all the subordinate errors and all the evil consequences. 

The extreme variations in the issues of the Irish banks, 110 
per cent., correspond with variations in the business of Ireland, and 
are worthy of especial notice. The circulation reached the highest 
point in November, 1846, before the potatoe rot had smitten 
the pampered prosperity of Ireland, and it fell to the lowest point 
in 1849, just before that country began to improve. Since 1849 
Ireland has been steadily progressive, and the note circulation, 
as the rule, has continually augmented. So the circulation of 
the Scotch notes, highest in 1855, and lowest in the early part of 
1849, while the nation was yet suffering from the political con- 
vulsions of Europe in 1848, a variation of 65 per cent. corresponds 
to the variations in the business and to the progress of. society. 
The movements of the Bank of England notes in the hands of 
the public, large in amount in 1852, and small in amount in 
1848, varying in the whole interval 44 per cent.; of the notes 
of the Provincial Banks of England issued to the greatest amount 
in 1846, ere the curtailing operation of the law had come into 
full effect, and to the lowest amount in 1851, since when they have 
increased ; and of the notes in circulation in the whole empire, 
highest soon after the crippling law was passed, and lowest in 1848, 
and varying only 33 per cent., all correspond much nearer to the 
changes in the business of society than do the movements of 
bullion into and out of the Bank and the movements of notes 
issued in accordance with them. 

It is of importanceto notice that the circulation of all the Bank 
notes, except those of which the issue is immediately dependent 
on the gold in the Bank of England, is usually highest in autumn, 
inharmony with the great fact that then our harvest is gathered 
in, that then much more work than usual is done in the agri- 
cultural districts, much more wages are paid, and much more 
money or currency is required. Mr. Tooke properly says, that 
‘the other liabilities’ of the Bank, including the deposits for which 
the gold answers, are subject to a wider range of fluctuation than 
the notes in the hands of the public. From all these facts, we 
may assume that a bank note currency is a fairer criterion of the 
varying wants of society for money as the instrument of exchange 
than the gold in the Bank, or even than a currency wholly 
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metallic. In truth, a circulation of notes convertible at will, of 
which the issue is perfectly free, but kept in check by unrestricted 
competition, is regulated in quantity by the wants of society, and 
is admirably adapted by varying with them to preserve the cur- 
rency steady in value. Even our restricted provincial circulation 
fluctuates more in accordance with these wants than the notes 
issued by the Bank on the varying quantity of gold in its vaults. 
Originally the bullion transferred to the issue department was a 
mere chance sum which happened to be in the Bank at the time ; 
and on that chance sum as a fixed point the currency has ever 
since been made to oscillate. 

We will now refer to two remarkable examples of fluctuation 
in the amount of bullion in the Bank and in the issues of Bank 
of England notes, comparing these fluctuations with those of 
other bank notes, and with the business of society. The follow- 
ing is a tabular view of these fluctuations in the two periods 
between September 12, 1846, and October 23, 1847, and between 
June 23, 1855, and October 20, in the same year. The sums, 
except the rate of discount, are millions :-— 


FIRST PERIOD. 
Sept. 12, 1846. Oct. 23, _— Difference. 
16°3 8°3 


Total bullion in the Bank of pian 8-0 
Notes‘issued . 29°8 sds 21°8 80 
Minimum rate of discount. |. . 3 ats 8 re 5 
Notes in circulation or in the hands of the public. 

Bank ofEngland ...... 20°0 20°3 03 
Country banks . . . 75 das 74 


SECOND PERIOD. 


June 23, 1855. Oct. 20, 1855. Difference. 
Total bullion in the Bank of 18°1 11°2 


Minimum rate of discount. . . . 3h C&T... 2b to 3d 
Notes in circulation or in the hands of the public. 

Bank ofEngland ...... 19°5 208 08 
Geuntry banks ....... 6°9 72 03 
Scotch banks... ..... 


From this table the extreme fluctuations in the gold and notes 
issued in the two periods, and the comparative steadiness in the 
amount of notes in the hands of the public will be at once appa- 
rent. As there was not in either period any great alteration in busi- 
ness, the note circulation was almost unchanged, while the notes 
issued according to law differed in the first period eight millions, and 
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in the second, which was much shorter, upwards of six millions. 
The considerable fluctuation in the circulation of the Irish banks, 
in the first period large in September 1846 and small in October, 
was the consequence of the distress experienced from the loss of 
the harvest of 1846, and only confirms the fact that the note cir- 
culation conforms to business. It will be noticed too that altera- 
tions in the rates of discount accompany the changes in the 
issues, and are not in the smallest degree connected with the 
circulation, confirming the statement already made that the 
variations which the law ordains in the currency occur conse- 
quent on the demands for capital and not for currency. In the 
first period it may be alleged that restricted issues did accompany 
a decrease of business, as they were connected with the convul- 
sion of 1847, and a similar allegation may be made of the reduc- 
tion in the issues at the present time, though both would be 
unfounded; but no such allegation can be made of the second 
period, in which there was uninterrupted activity in trade, a con- 
tinual rise in the rate of discount, a reduction in the bullion of 
nearly seven millions, and a reduction of the notes issued by 
upwards of six millions. In these periods it is perfectly clear 
that the notes issued by law were not wanted by the business of 
society, and they were returned into the Bank as fast as they were 
issued in discounting securities. 

Whether we consider, with the public, that the bullion in the 
Bank is money, and the ordained increase or decrease in the notes 
issued which accompanies variations in it as actually duplicating 
all the changes in the quantity of money which ensue from 
changes in the quantity of bullion; or consider, with Lord Over- 
stone, that the bullion in the Bank is not money because not a 
legal tender, and consequently the sum of the changes is in the 
notes issued; it cannot be denied that most extraordinary changes 
are caused by the law in the amount of notes issued when no 
changes are naturally required. Whichever theory we adopt 
of the nature of bullion in the Bank, it is perfectly clear that 
the law which ordains an issue of notes corresponding to the 
changes in that, extinguishes one of the most useful qualities of 
@ paper currency. As business varies it is a substitute for a 
deficient metallic currency; and when this has a tendency to 
abundance, it makes way for the metals without loss. The law, 
then, which forces it to vary exactly as the gold in the Bank 
varies, is directly contrary to the natural progress of society, 
which everywhere at some time brings paper currency into use as 
the complement of metallic currency. 

Another very important fact is, that since 1844 the quantity of 
metallic money in use, bearing a due proportion to the increase 
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in business, has been greatly increased. The new gold discovered 
has given such a wonderful stimulus to industry, that instead of 
deranging contracts and degrading the value of fixed incomes, as 
was expected, it has scarcely enhanced prices, and has been in- 
sufficient for the wants of society. The demand of gold for 
Europe and America, and of silver for Asia, is greater than ever. 
Only for a short period between 1851 and 1853 did gold appear 
redundant, and since then all the marts of Europe have craved 
for gold. Of the new supplies England has had her full share, 
and there is good reason to believe that our unnatural restric- 
tions on the use of paper have compelled us to use and hold 
more than our share, making England, from enforced greediness, 
a very bad neighbour. It is the opinion of more than one per- 
son examined by the Committee, and notably of Mr. Newmarch 
and the present Governor of the Bank, that since the gold dis- 
coveries 20,000,000 sovereigns have been added to our circula- 
tion. Confirming this view we can state that from 1845 to 1850 
the average amount of gold annually coined at the Mint was 
8,600,0001., and from 1851 to 1856, inclusive, 7,876,0001. To 
those who have a great desire for a metallic currency, the effect 
of the law to make us use a great deal more gold than we other- 
wise should may be a recommendation ; but we ask its advocates 
to compare the fact with the intention of the framers of the law. 
Over and over again it was declared that the great object was 
to make the mixed paper and metallic currency vary exactly as 
a currency would vary were it wholly metallic; and according to 
their own principle the paper currency should vary as the amount 
of metallic currency varies. But with a large increase of metallic 
currency there has been a considerable decrease of paper cur- 
rency, especially of that part which adjusts itself most accurately 
to the wants of society. The authors of the Act meant by a 
very ingenious, complicated, and arbitrary contrivance to make 
paper currency vary with metallic currency; but they have 
actually made it vary with the bullion in the Bank, which is no 
more the whole national currency than it is the sovereigns in 
the pockets of the people. 

It has already been mentioned that the Bank could not keep 
the gold in its*possession because it was the property of its 
depositors. Though the bullion was arbitrarily placed in the 
issue department under the custody of the law, it never ceased to 
be the property of the customers of the Bank. They placed it 
in the Bank for the very purpose of having it safe and having it 
at their command ; and the State, having stepped into the place 
of the Bank, was forced to yield to the demand of the depositors 
like any private bank. Surely this fact is itself complete evi- 
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dence of the error of making the whole circulation of the empire 
depend on the bullion deposited in the Bank by private individuals. 
They take it out and put it in, as either is profitable to them. 
They use it to make loans to foreign States, to encourage railway 
speculation at home or abroad, to make large investments in 
securities when that is advantageous, or to adjust our balances with 
foreign countries ; and it is, or it represents, especially that part 
of the floating capital of the country which is devoted to specu- 
lation. Hence its prodigious variations make it extremely unfit 
to be the criterion for regulating a legal-tender currency. In- 
stead of making the whole mixed currency of paper and metals 
—which naturally varies very little and very slowly—vary as a 
currency wholly metallic would vary, the law makes it vary as 
the small and compensating part varies. It perverts the correct- 
ing balance into the mainspring of the machine. 

Statesmen not being intimately acquainted with the art of bank- 
ing have sought advice from bankers, and men who have acquired 
fortunes by their skill in dealing with money have become oracles. 
Hence the narrow technical views which led them to wealth are 
adopted as infallible guides for the national policy. In the 
movements of the precious metals they are intensely and per- 
sonally interested, and they suggest the efflux and influx of the 
metals by which they regulate their own trade as the proper 
criterion for regulating the national currency. They have a horror 
of rival banks; they like to have the State for their banker, 
which gives them perfect security for their own property, and 
some little power over the property of others. They accordingly 
recommend the suppression of the issue of private bank notes, 
and the circulation of one species of note regulated and autho- 
rized by the State. The power of the Ministers could not give 
full effect to their recommendations, and so our banking system 
was born of a compromise between theory and intense selfish- 
ness. Paper currency, the most refined and most useful instru-. 
ment for exchanging commodities yet invented, which by its own 
nature may be a register of every transaction, is regulated, or 
even stifled, from a false theory, to serve the supposed purposes 
of a few opulent traders. Our statesmen having no certain and 
well defined principles to guide them, legislating piecemeal, have 
gone on step by step putting down small notes and private banks, 
making Bank of England notes a legal tender, and restricting the 
issue till they have made the regulation of the national currency 
and the great business of banking the sorry adjunct of a charter 
for a trading company. They too have made the State itself 
responsible to bank depositors and subservient to a few money- 
dealers. 
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It is now necessary to advert specifically to the conduct of the 
late Sir R. Peel in respect to the Act, because appeals are con- 
tinually made to his authority; while if inconsistency and ter- 
giversation, arising from want of knowledge, should deprive him 
of all authority on the subject, he should have none whatever. 
In all that Sir Robert did to lighten the shackles on our com- 
merce or remove them, he was eminently successful; and his 
success enabled him, by the assistance and advice of certain Free- 
traders, to pass the Act of 1844, contrary to their own principles 
and his professions. It has turned out to be a failure, and, all 
the circumstances considered, a great slur on his reputation. 

In 1833, Sir Robert justly opposed Lord Althorp, when he 
introduced the clause for making Bank of England notes a legal 
tender—the source of the immense responsibility now resting on 
the State—because ‘it would, in fact, instead of providing any 
‘security against political panics, render them more certain and 
‘more disastrous’* ‘The noble Lord proposed to go further,’ 
Sir Robert said, ‘than the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. That 
Act did not make Bank of England notes a legal tender.’t ‘To 
‘take up one particular class of paper,’ he said, ‘and to pro- 
‘pose to destroy all other classes, in order that this might circulate 
‘on their ruin, was the most extraordinary proposal he ever 
‘heard.’ { Subsequently he quoted a well-known passage of the 
Wealth of Nations, favourable to free banking, and pointing out 
that the ‘increase of banking companies, at which some persons 
* had felt alarm, increased the security of the public ;' including the 
phrase, ‘it restrains the circulation of each particular company 
‘within a narrower circle, and reduces their circulating notes to a 
‘smaller number. This,’ said the Right Hon. Baronet, ‘ was the 
“reasoning of Adam Smith, @ priori, fifty or sixty years ago ; and 
‘the system which he recommended as the best which could be 
‘established now existed in this country, and that was the 
“system which the noble Lord proposed to change.’§ 

At that time Sir Robert, who had been a believer in Mr. 
Vansittart, was in banking a good Free-trader. In ]844, how- 
ever, the Right Hon. Baronet having then other advisers, and 
other thoughts, adopted the legal tender clause, with all its con- 
sequences ; and as if he meant to ensure, ‘disasters and panics’ 
according to his former view, he made the gold in the Bank of 
England exclusively responsible for all the circulation of the 
empire. Not only did he ‘take up one class of paper,’ and propose 
to ‘destroy all other classes,’ he actually tried to suppress all 
country bank notes in England; and expected that the sup- 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Third Series, vol. xviii. p. 1340. 
4bid., p. 1345. $ Jbid., p. 1872. § Ibid., p. 1373. 
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pression would be the result of the Act of 1844. Far from 
relying, like Adam Smith, on the competition of circulating 
banks, he forbade, by that Act, the establishment of any new 
banks of issue, stopped the competition, in which Adam 
Smith found security, and gave a monopoly to existing banks. 
He then thought so ill of ‘the best system which could 
‘be established, that he subverted it as far as he could, and 
instead of acting on the principles he quoted from Smith, he 
acted directly in opposition to them. When he accepted our 
just and deserved praise for abolishing restrictive laws, though 
for a long life he had lent them his support, he gave us the 
right to condemn his return, late in life, to his first and his false 
political faith, and his imposition of new and erroneous restric- 
tions, even while he was professing the principles of freedom on 
the great instrument of exchange. 

These remarks will suffice, we hope, to prove the injurious 
operation of the Acts of 1844 and 1845, to point out thé false 
principle on which they are founded, to explain their origin, and 
convince the reader that, as the means of regulating the currency 
of the empire, they are utterly derogatory to our legislation. We 
will, in concluding this part of our subject, say that every branch 
of traffic to which the principles of free-trade have been applied 
has flourished, and suggest that the same principles should be 
extended to the instrument men employ in their dealings. It 
was invented for their behoof, is daily used by them, and is 
governed and regulated, like the production and distribution of 
food, by their wants. 

Before adverting to the present crisis, it was necessary to bring 
under notice the great fluctuations in the legal-tender currency 
caused by the Acts of 1844 and 1845, that their influence over it 
may be correctly estimated. Not that this is a monetary crisis ; 
it is, as we have named it, a credit crisis. It began in New 
York at the beginning of September, by the Southern Michigan 
Railway Company being unable to pay dividends. It and other 
railways had borrowed money for this purpose, and to make a 
handsome show. The system had been blown upon; the prices 
of western produce, consequent on a tolerably fair harvest in the 
States, and a good harvest in Europe, which makes the exporta- 
tion of corn and flour from the States little required, had begun 
to fall. Wheat, and flour, and pork, from the West, did not come 
into New York with the accustomed rapidity; trade slackened, 
money became scarce, and the railways could not borrow any 
more; shares rapidly fell; several railways stopped their pay- 
ments; a much-trusted and long-established bank of the West, 
The Ohio Life and Trust Company, not an issuing bank, 
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failed ; the West stopped paying its debts to New York and 
Philadelphia ; these stopped paying their debts to one another, and 
to Europe; merchants failed; the banks restricted their accom- 
modation ; the depositors, in turn, ran on-the banks ; the banks 
generally suspended payment; and the whole business of inter- 
change in the United States fell into confusion; work was sus- 
pended ; in many places distress, and even riotous assemblages 
ensued ; and at once, from the convulsion, the States experienced 
most of the evils of an old European and despotically governed 
community. 

The stoppage of payments in the cities of the Eastern 
sea-board made it necessary for some of the cities in Europe, 
which had trusted the Americans, to stop too. Liverpool and 
Glasgow felt the American bankruptcy most severely. London 
felt it. It extended to Paris and Lyons, but was less felt in 
France than in many other parts of Europe, owing, probably, 
to thé French having been completely immersed in mere stock- 
jobbing. The Credit Mobilier Company, which dazzled them 
with visions of wealth from fostering enterprise in Europe, may 
have saved them from largely participating in the general 
disaster. Germany was much affected. In Hamburg, in- 
solvency was, and is, almost general. Never was such confusion 
known. Stettin, Berlin, and Vienna, all suffered; and from the 
beginning of October till the time we write, the middle of 
December, there has been a continual succession of stoppages 
and bankruptcies. The end is not yet reached ; and the time is 
not yet come for writing the whole history of this remarkable 
convulsion. 

Enough is, however, known to show its chief characteristic. 
It has been most severe in Hamburg, where the currency is 
wholly metallic, but where, as throughout Germany, enterprise 
has latterly been extraordinarily active. Such convulsions 
have now taken place under almost all conceivable political 
circumstances, and with currencies of every description. They 
have occurred in times of political disturbance, as in 1793, and 
in the midst of profound peace, as in 1826 and 1837. They have 
occurred when there has been hardly any other currency than 
bank notes, as in 1826 here, and as in 1887 in the United 
States. They have occurred when bank notes have been incon- 
vertible, and when the greatest care has been taken to keep 
them convertible. And it deserves to be noticed, that no depre- 
ciation in the value of notes, in New York, took place either 
before or since the crisis. Their convertibility, before the 
crisis, was as completely maintained as the convertibility of the 
Bank of England notes, which is erroneously supposed to be due 
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to the Act of 1844. Since the banks of New York have stopped 
the want of currency has been so great that some of their notes 
have been at a premium. Such crises, then, are not monetary, 
they are credit crises. 

Too much credit is granted and taken by almost every class of 
dealers throughout the commercial world. Day after day they 
go on contracting engagements for the future, and month after 
month, as bills fall due, they are renewed, or new ones created, 
and an immense business is run up on the first narrow basis of 
a small capital. One success is the parent of numerous attempts. 
Bills and promises to pay multiply in the hands of bankers and 
discounters, much paper capital is created, and for a time the 
more there is lent the more there is to borrow. Nominally, the 
promises are to pay money, but this is only the representative of 
value, and in the end they must be redeemed by actual produce. 
At first a little credit is taken in excess, as it enlarges the 
discrepancy between it and future production, by which it must 
be redeemed, becomes great and obvious. Then distrust sets in, 
bankruptcy follows, and the discrepancy is forcibly adjusted. 
The periods of adjustment may vary according as the harvests 
are good or bad, the world is at war or peace, as produce rises 
or falls in price, but at some time or other the adjustment must 
take place. Credit snaps first in one place, then in another ; one 
bankrupt makes many, and the whole fabric of credit crumbles and 
shrinks causing distress and disaster to the dimensions of actual 
produce. Hence, these convulsions generally begin as this 
began, and as every other in modern times has begun, in Autumn, 
when the great harvests of our hemisphere bring credit to the 
test of reality, and either from deficient quantity or reduced price 
they fail to fulfil all the promises made on ill-founded expecta- 
tions—a very curious circumstance, confirming in detail the 
imperative influence which the realities of the external world 
exercise over the progress and welfare of society. 

This view coincides with the statement of Mr. Bushel, made on 
the 30th of November in the Chamber of Commerce at Liver- 
pool. ‘It is well known, he said, ‘that a gambling system of 
‘ credit, deeply to be condemned, not less on moral than on com- 
‘ mercial grounds, has of late years too much prevailed, not in 
‘ Great Britain or in America only, but throughout the commer- 
‘cial world; that it has raised up and fostered a daring and 
‘ speculative spirit which has rendered even the legitimate and 
‘ prudent operations of commerce, as carried on by the fair trader, 
‘ both difficult and dangerous, and which has in no small degree 
‘tended to produce those periodical convulsions which involve 
‘whole communities in almost common ruin.’ 
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This is a short summary of the whole phenomena. One man 
promises more than he can pay, and is bankrupt ; a great multi- 
tude in several countries, each one relying on the promises of 
another to redeem his own, promise more than they can pay, 
and the multitude become bankrupt; and, finally, they distribute 
amongst. themselves, according to the weakness or strength of 
their purses, the nominal losses represented by the total excess 
of credit above realized production. When credit is thus 
adjusted to the dimensions of production it expands anew, to be 
again at some time forcibly adjusted. Turn the phenomena 
which way we will, examine them under whatever light of preju- 
dice or passion our peculiar position sheds over them, complicate 
them as we may with currency questions, they all come to the 
narrow fact that the majority of men in business habitually take 
and give more credit.than is warranted by future production. 

Though it is by produce that the soundness of credit is ulti- 
mately tested, it is brought to the test by the instrumentality of 
money, and hence such crises are described as monetary. But 
the precious metals are never wanted for their own sakes; they 
are not kept when acquired, they are used to purchase other 
things or pay debts, demonstrating very clearly the intermediate 
function they fulfil. They are only wanted as the means of 
eommanding produce, of indulging in speculation, of acting on 
those unfounded hopes on which men will act, whether they pro- 
mise fortunes by making railways, by land-jobbing in the United 
States, or by working mines in Mexico or Peru. Some sub- 
stantial and visible measure for all kinds of produce there must 
be, and the wit. and wisdom of the whole human race have yet 
found nothing better for this purpose than the precious metals. 
They are given to man in quantities strictly limited, and, as the 
best measures of value known, all men use them, and by them is 

the value of produce and the relation to it of credit tested. 

The present predominant vice of society is a too great haste to 
be rich. It is common and general, and no class and no people 
is entitled from perfect guiltlessness to throw stones at another. 
It has tainted innumerable transactions with deceit and fraud, 
and led superficial observers to denounce all trade as a mutual 
swindle. We have no wish to palliatesuch reckless trading as abank 
advancing 1,000,0001. to a knot of traders not worth collectively 
20,0001., and afterwards discounting their bills on the strength 
of its own endorsement in another market, raising funds in one 
place to foster in another a ruinous speculation, and hide its 
consequences, or make a false show in its own neighbourhood. 
We know, however, that this is a common practice of traders, 
discounters, and bankers; and though some have been more 
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reckless or have failed more egregiously than others, we cannot 
single out one or two as scape-goats for all. It is a common 
practice, especially in the manufacturing districts, Mr. Newmarch 
stated before the Committee, to carry on the circulation by 
bills of exchange. That is, one man extinguishes his own obli- 
gations by substituting those, a little later dated, of another, and 
thus one web of credit is woven round the whole mercantile com- 
munity. Too many examples have of late been brought before 
the public of wealthy houses and houses of the greatest re- 


spectability, which are still rich and enjoy general confidence, . 


being connected by this web of credit with some of the most 
disgraceful transactions of the day, to justify public writers in at- 
tacking individuals who may be a little worse and are certainly 
much more unfortunate than their neighbours. 

If there are foolish, reckless, and dishonest traders, some of 
the men who have failed have been remarkable for the upright- 
ness and honesty of theirdealings. Friends crowded round them 
in their difficulties with offers of assistance—they, according to 


_ all reasonable calculations, have an ample fortune left after 
| paying their debts, but they could not at oncerealize their assets, 


just like the Bank of England, and they stopped, because in 
such times they would not encounter increased liabilities. They 
were victims to a general epidemic which struck down the strong 
as well as the weak. Persons with prescribed duties and fixed 
incomes should remember, as an excuse for less fortunate men, 
that great prizes have lately tempted into trade a great number 
of adventurers. Ignorance, cupidity, and dishonesty have taken 
shelter under its name. All men are, in fact, traders, and 
exchange products or services; all require and use the great 
instrument of exchange, and all are deeply interested in having 
it perfect, and in discriminating between the permanent qualities 
of trade and the evanescent but foul stains daubed on it by hasty 
blundering fraud. 

Let us not, therefore, from these painful convulsions be led to 
throw a slight on trade or condemn credit when taken on a 
man’s probable means and based on as accurate a calculation as 
possible of future produce. Without credit a stop would be put 
to an incredible quantity of labour. The wheelwright, the smith, 
and the tailor necessarily complete their productions for the 
market long before the grazier can rear his cattle or the farmer 
can thresh his wheat for sale. These classes, which represent 
the various classes of producers, must trust one another, and a 
complete analysis of the phenomena proves that all credit is 
really founded on the unequal periods required by different 
classes of labourers and traders to bring their produce to market. 
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It is an obvious fallacy that there is at any time such a complete 
supply of any one commodity and of every commodity that 
labour can be wholly suspended for a day or an hour. The 
vast and dove-tailed industry of our complex society is unin- 
termitted, but without mutual confidence in all the labouring 
classes that all would continue to labour every one doing his own 
part, each must set about supplying his own immediate neces- 
sities, and division of labour would come to an end. At all 
times the wants of one labourer are supplied by the exertions 
of some other labourer, and mutual confidence that all will 
labour keeps the whole vast machine of continued social labour 
incessantly in motion. Without credit production would almost 
cease, and we are all concerned in ascertaining the causes of the 
continued discrepancies which arise between credit and produc- 
tion. Instead of bandying class and professional accusations, or 
running a tilt against mistaken currency lawgivers or misled 
bankers, let us, as more worthy of those who aspire to influence 
public opinion, try to explain the cause of the discrepancies which 
are adjusted by convulsions. 

The only guide to the future is the past; but this has been 
observed so inaccurately, that we are continually astonished at 
new events, and are as ignorant of what will be the consequences 
of many of our actions as were our earliest progenitors. If it were 
not so, every law would attain its object; but we have con- 
tinually to deplore the total failure of the best devised enact- 
ments. This general ignorance is equally shared by the merchant 
and: the legislator. The former has to regulate his purchases 
and sales by past production and consumption, which always 
depend on the number of people in different countries, and their 
pursuits and employments. Year by year the seasons vary, 
rewarding industry at one time with a rich abundance, and at 
another with very scanty crops. The circumstances, therefore, 
are very complicated by which the merchant has to direct his 
conduct. 

They are, also, varying. There is no perceptible change in 
the tide-marks made by the ocean from year to year; and the 
seaman who conducts his ship with safety round the globe can 
calculate with precision the hour of low and high water at every 
port. But the merchant who sends him forth can only know 
very imperfectly the state of the foreign market, into which 
goods are pouring from many quarters; and still less can he 
know what will be the condition of the home market, when he 
brings back his return cargo. Population is, as the rule, for 
ever increasing, and production and consumption, demand and 
supply, are for ever varying. The business, accordingly, of 
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those who export and import commodities, who buy and sell 
with a view to future production and consumption, whose labour 
tends to equalize these from year to year, and place to place, has 
no precise counterpart in the past. Trade, too, continually ex- 
pands, and every expansion is tantamount to a new business. 
Those who follow it should not be blamed because they do not 
at once jump into a knowledge of all its bearings. In all arts 
the secret of continued success is only found out after many 
mistakes. Though very ancient, the business of the merchant is 
for ever new, and his art is one of the most refined of our 
advancing civilization. 

Its difficulties, great at all times, are greatest when society is 
most rapidly progressive ; and latterly it has advanced so fast, 
that men are astonished at the great changes they witness, and 
are the instruments of effecting. The recent discoveries of gold 
on the continents of the Pacific, which imparted animation to 
the enterprise of Europe, have made China a familiar element in 
the commerce of the world. Price is everywhere measured by 
the precious metals; and the merchant, trade where he will, has 
to take into consideration the flow of gold from Australia, and 
of silver to Asia. Railways and steam-ships are continually 
shortening the time in which commodities can be placed in a 
market, and enlarging the area from which they can be profitably 
brought. He must consider not only his own means of supplying 
any article in any place, but the means of others ; or the com- 
petition he cannot avoid—for there is no ‘protection’ in third 
markets—may be his ruin. The telegraph, too, is a new element 
of communication, of which he makes great use, and has to 
regulate his conduct by the information it supplies, of the con- 
dition not only of the home markets, but of those of every great 
entrepot. These are only some of the circumstances which, 
within the last few years, have compelled merchants to learn new 
modes of conducting business. 

Trade too being ancient, is still subjected to many of the 
arbitrary restrictions which in the barbarous ages statesmen sup- 
posed it to be their duty to impose on society. It is also rather 
antagonistic to the national distinctions on which their power 
mainly rests, and has been often treated as a sort of plunder 
in disguise, only one or two removes from piracy. It has been 
harassed by tariffs, and hemmed in by prohibitions. When the 
merchant's conduct has been regulated, and his habits formed 
on their requirements, new political combinations or new political 
theories—at one time about currency, at another about’a national 
balance of trade—or the growth of society, have induced or com- 
pelled fiscal changes. Tariffs are altered, prohibitions removed, 
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and the merchant must adapt his conduct to these new circum- 
stances. For him, if long established, the prohibitions and 
restrictions to which his business is adapted are less annoying 
than the changes which abolishing them forces onhim. Though 
he may love freedom, he abhors alterations in commercial laws. 
Since the Act of 1844 came into existence, a great revolution 
in France, an unexpected war, and an unexpected peace, have led 
to many changes in tariffs and in the business of the merchant. 
For two years the raw materials usually imported from Russia 
were excluded from our markets, and great exertions were made 
to import substitutes for them from India and other countries. 
Then the trade with Russia was restored, and the substitutes, if 
not absolutely m excess, helped to bring on such a reduction of 
price as involved bankruptcy for some of those who dealt in 
them. Riga hemp sold for 451. per ton in the spring of 1855, 
and for 381. in the spring of 1856. The great. natural diffi- 
culties then of the merchant, who has no certain guide in the 
past, are very much augmented by changes in national policy 
and in the laws which directly or indirectly affect.trade. When 
we trace all the artificial causes which interrupt its flow, we 
wonder much more at its regularity and its success—at the com- 
parative perfection it has attained—than at its shortcomings and 
its convulsions. 
Meddling with currencies and sporting with capital are some 
of the means by which it is driven from the nght path; and 
statesmen who establish a legal-tender currency, and make it 
vary by a theory of their own, must not hold themselves exone- 
rated from all blame for commercial convulsions. ‘The fluctua- 
tions caused by the Act of 1844 have had a disastrous influence 
over the course of trade and the morality of traders. They have 
increased its hazards and their propensity to substitute chance 
for steady industry. At one time when certain depositors had 
much gold in the Bank, the law ordained the issue of a corre- 
sponding amount of notes. This was the creation of fictitious 
capital, like the manufacture of accommodation bills. It reduced 
the value of capital or lowered the rate of discount, and gave a 
stimulus to new undertakings, by making it profitable to carry 
them on by borrowed money. At another time the law annihi- 
lated the fictitious capital, then the rate of discount.was raised, 
and enterprises that were justified by a rate of discount at two 
per cent. in 1852, became unprofitable or ruinous when the rate 
was five, six, or seven per cent. Freedom of trade, increasing 
competition, and conducting business on a large scale with 
greater quickness in obtaining returns, have reduced profit to 
the lowest possible rate; and hence variations in the rate of 
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discount between two and seven per cent. in four years are dis- 
tressing, and even ruinous to trade. They substitute a false and 
varying for a true and steady guide. The low rate of discount 
in 1852 was partly the cause of the convulsion of 1857. We 
readily admit that the ordained fluctuations in the legal tender 
cannot ultimately increase or diminish capital or produce ; but 
we cannot conclude that therefore they ought not temporarily to 
influence conduct. In fact, they do. The bullion in the Bank 
and the notes in the reserve exercise a magic influence over the 
mercantile mind. Variations in the amount of them beget alter- 
nately confidence and distrust, activity and rest; they excite 
enterprise, and render it unprofitable. They help into existence 
those excesses of credit, the adjustment of which to actual pro- 
duction we call commercial convulsions. 

To surmount all the difficulties we have briefly referred to is 
the business of the merchant ; and how the grave men who higgle 
for farthings, whose lives are passed in counting figures and 
weighing facts, should be led astray by false hopes like love-sick 
maidens, needs still further explanation. This, however, though 
a very curious psychological phenomenon, is a subject into which 
we cannot now enter. We leave it for the consideration of our 
readers. 

Though our difficulties at present are great, we are not men 
without hope and energy. So far as the mere adjustment of 
imagination to reality, of credit to production, is an evil—the 
worst is passed. The most deplorable ofits consequences, however, 
the existence of vast masses of unemployed operatives, will afflict 
us for some time. That a few more firms may yet break, that 
more false pretensions may yet be humbled, more glittering 
bubbles puffed up by conceit and fraud may yet collapse, are quite 
probable. The promises to pay at certain times must everywhere 
be redeemed, or the promisers must yet be made bankrupt. Stern 
reality must be our guide in carrying on trade as in building a 
bridge; but this acknowledged, we may again crowd forward in 
the career which the last few remarkable years indicates as the 
future course of society. The reality presses its lessons of pru- 
dence and care alike on rulers and people. The former must not 
from fine-spun theories, or ancient prejudices, persist in regulat- 
ing, which is restricting, the growing business of society, of 
which they must necessarily be ignorant ; and the latter must 
from a due sense of their own responsibility make a wise use of 
the political freedom which is tle normal, and we are now sure 
the destined condition of man. Already the Bank, dutiful to a 
law which ought never to have been enacted, for it is as completely 
based on false assumptions as the wildest speculations of the 
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most reckless trader, has fallen back into the limits of strict 
legality. Already our great but too fast-going brethren across 
_the Atlantic have adjusted much of their differences with the 
realities they are privileged to come more freely into contact with 
than ourselves, and are again fashioning their conduct on them. 
Both they and we possess unimpaired all the great energies 
which have achieved the telegraph and the rail with all their 
adjuncts. Industry, skill, knowledge, inventive power—the real 
sources of prosperity—are in both unimpaired, and will only be 
taught by present failure to take hereafter a safer but not a less 
rapid flight. With all these assured elements of success at 
our command, it behoves us to comfort our distressed and bind 
up our wounded with all charity and love. If the great multitude 
of suffering labourers may be reproached with having lived too 
fast and shared too much in the general extravagance, they had 
no hand, except as they executed the commands of the capitalist, 
in building up the vast edifice of unreal credit, which has now 
fallen on their heads. They are not capitalists, not borrowers of 
capital to make it productive and profitable, and should not be 
made the chief victims of the disorder. Our skilful artisans un- 
employed and destitute for the moment, the practical embodiment 
of the national science and essential parts of the national greatness, 
ought under their present calamity to be kindly succoured and 
cherished. 


Ant. IX.—Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, 
Esq. Edited by the Author of the Eclipse of Faith.’ 2 vols. 
12mo. Longman. 


‘THESE volumes touch on many topics connected with literature, 
science, and philosophy; but they are connected chiefly with 
religion and theology. What the author of this work has done 
—for author we must call him, and not editor—in the Eclipse of 
Faith, he has here expanded. The one work is in a great 
degree supplementary to the other. The ground traversed in 
both publications is ground over which we have ourselves gone 
so often—at least, so far as regards the substance of the reason- 
ing—that we have not felt called upon to transfer much of their 
contents to our pages. But it must not be inferred from this 
fact that we have failed to appreciate the genius of the writer. 
Professor Rogers has brought some qualities to this discussion 
which no other man has brought to it—certainly not in the same 
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degree. To say nothing of his wide range of knowledge, and his 
admirable power in reducing things, after the Sydney Smith 
fashion, to their natural and simplest elements, his rich vein of 
wit and humour has alone sufficed to impart a character of its 
own to the Christian argument in his hands. 

Two complaints, however, are very gravely urged against his 
manner. It is said to be light and frivolous, altogether un- 
becoming the discussion of such topics. Added to this want of 
seriousness and reverence, it is said, is the total want of all con- 
siderate feeling towards the sceptical tendencies of the times, 
springing, it would seem, from an inability, or an indisposition, 
to apprehend the real philosophy of doubt. Difficulties which 
should be dealt with on the broadest and most generous grounds, 
he assails from the narrowest views that can be taken of them ; 
and feelings which require to be approached with tenderness and 
delicacy, are lacerated by a browbeating and mocking style, 
which is not only unjust, but becomes positively cruel. 

Now we must admit that, in our judgment, there is some 
ground for complaint of this nature. But the plaintiffs in this case 
are not honest. They know, full well, that it is not the light- 
ness of our author's manner that has offended them. ‘The 
offence lies in the fact that the effect of this alleged levity has 
been to put the laughers against them, instead of placing them 
on their side. It is natural that the feeling of men who find 
themselves so positioned should be an unpleasant feeling; com- 
plaints of unfairness and hardship are the complaints to be 
expected from them. We must confess, however, that until the 
experiment was made as Professor Rogers has made it, we 
did not suspect this class of persons of being so very thin- 
skinned. 

No doubt religion, in all its aspects, is a grave matter—the 
gravest of matters. It becomes us as we approach it, to put 
our shoes from our feet. In its presence we cannot be too 
reverential. In this sentiment we are sure Professor Rogers 
would fully concur. But in his view, religion is one thing, and 
certain classes of religionists another. He must be allowed to 
distinguish between the wisdom of God and the folly of man; and 
he will not be deterred from tearing away the mask worn by 
hypocrisy, because some men are pleased to call that hypocrisy 
by the name of religion. Even this defence may not suffice as 
a vindication of everything which Professor Rogers has said, 
but it is sufficient to cover the greater part of it, if not the 
whole. 

But the distress of the gentlemen in question is, that our 
author should seem to be so insensible to the virtues which it is 
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said do so often underlie the misgivings of the sceptic. It is 
assumed that to doubt in religious matters is often simply to be 
honest. To affect to believe as the multitude believes would be 
to play the knave. The man would be an immoral man were he 
to seem to be any other than a doubter. His infidelity, accord- 
ingly, as it is called, becomes a part of his moral discipline. It 
is a process through which he will probably pass to something 
better. It is the condition of ultimate faith in the experience of 
some minds, that they should thus, for a while, lose their hold on 
certainty. In this stage the moral integrity is tested, and the 
religious faith which is to follow becomes the more pure, and 
the more a matter of conviction. They are not the great sinners 
of the world only who find their way into the dungeons of 
Doubting Crastle—the best of men are often there. The service 
of doubt is often the divinely-appointed prelimmary to the 
service of faith ; and woe to the man who, in place of helping 
such minds through this stage of trial, has nothing better to 
bestow upon them than banter and mockery. 

Such is the tone of complaint in some quarters against Pro- 
fessor Rogers. The question thus raised is one of much interest, 
and though we cannot go into it fully at present, we feel dis- 
d to offer a word or two concerning it. 

Tn the first place, it must be manifest that the language of some 
philosophical theologians on this subject is widely different from 
that found in the sacred Scriptures. The Hebrew prophet, the 
Christian apostle, and Our Lord himself, never fail to mark the 
rejection of God’s message to humanity as being, not a mere 
misfortune, but a sin—a sin having relation to all sin, and leading 
to the ruin inherent in all sin. In their language, to believe is 
to live, not to believe is to perish. The hinge of destiny lies 
there. To know this, should be enough to convince us that the 
belief or unbelief of man concerning the Gospel must be no mere 
accident, but a real outcoming of his moral nature, for good or 
evil. The moral and spiritual nature of the Gospel necessitates 
that the faith which embraces it should be moral and spiritual. 
The causes, accordingly, which have to do with a man’s accept- 
ance or rejection of Christianity are not simply intellectual— 
they stand related to everything in his nature constituting him a 
responsible being. According to the philosophy of Scripture, it 
is the character of a man that determines his creed. Otherwise, 
we may be sure, the creed would not be allowed to determine the 
future. There is an authority which speaks as follows on this 
subject :—‘ Because I have called and ye have refused; I have 
‘ stretched out my hand and no man regarded ; but ye have set at 
‘nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also 
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“will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
‘cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
‘struction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
“cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, but I will 
‘not answer; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find 
‘me: for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
‘fear of the Lord: they would none of my counsel; they 
‘ despised all my reproof. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit 
‘of their own ways, and be filled with their own devices. For 
‘the turning away of the simple shall slay them, and the pros- 
‘ perity of fools shall destroy them.’ (Prov. i. 24—382.) Such 
was the Hebrew conception in regard to the causes which dis- 
pose men to set at nought the counsel of the Most High, and as 
to the consequences that would be found to be awaiting the men 
given to such courses. So the Apostle of the Gentiles writes 
that when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, in 
flaming fire, it will be that he may take ‘ vengeance on them 
‘ that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
‘ Jesus Christ.’ (2 Thess. i. 7,8.) We know also who hath 
said : ‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
“so must the Son of Man be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth 
‘in Him should not perish but have eternal life. For God so loved 
‘the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
‘believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
‘For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
‘world; but that the world through him might be saved. He 
‘that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that believeth 
‘ not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the 
“name of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is the con- 
‘ demnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
‘ darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For 
‘every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
‘ to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that 
‘ doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
‘ manifest that they are wrought in God.’ (John iii. 14—21,). 
It would be easy to multiply passages of this nature almost 
without end. 

Men who discard the doctrine of inspiration—men to whom 
the sacred writings are not an ultimate and sufficient authority, 
may of course be little influenced by such citations. But from 
the man who professes to accept the authority of Scripture in this 
higher sense, we have a right to expect something very dif- 
ferent. His quarrel, if he must quarrel on this point, is a 
quarrel with Christianity itself, in whose language this alleged 
narrowness and hardness is especially conspicuous, and it is in 
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reality that which is covertly condemned in these attacks on the 
spirit of its defenders. Calling to mind the talk of some of 
our modern theologians on this subject, who would for a 
moment suppose that the sacred Scriptures contained any such 
language as we have just cited ? The presumption would rather 
be, that the inspired writers have been careful never to express 
themselves to any such effect. What the Christian apologist 
ought to assume is, it seems, that a man may be an infidel from 
the most virtuous motives imaginable. The motives which dis- 
pose men to embrace Christianity are accounted a fair subject for 
criticism. Where well-meaning, they should be recognised as 
well-meaning, where bad they should be denounced as bad. But 
the influences which dispose a man to ask questions, to doubt, 
to avow himself an unbeliever, are quite another matter. Here 
it behoves you to move, with caution, to exercise the most 
studious candour, the greatest considerateness. The conclusion 
tacitly reached seems to be, that the folly and hypocrisy of the 
world are on the side of faith, and that intelligence and sincerity 
are more likely to be found on the side of the man who pro- 
fesses himself a doubter, than on the side of the man who pro- 
fesses himself a Christian. Hence, of all books there are none 
on which persons of this class bestow so mild, and on the whole 
so favourable a criticism, as on those which take exception to 
received opinions, and aim to sap the foundation of Christian 
truth as commonly understood. Look into the heart of the 
religious world, dissect its motives, lay bare its real or supposed 
weaknesses or hypocrisies—do that on any scale, and it shall be 
accounted a good work; but deal with the motives of the non- 
religious, the unbelieving world, after this manner, and forth 
comes all these whimpering cries about bigotry, and narrowness, 
and unfeelingness, and the like. Of all the traitors in the 
Christian camp there are none who betray the cause of Christian 
truth so mischievously as the men who express themselves 
after this manner, whether privately, from the pulpit, or from 
the press. 

No man of sense will deny that there are instances in which 
religious doubt seems to spring from influences so plausible, or 
so much beyond our knowledge, that our duty clearly is to ab- 
stain from all words of censure, to wait, and to hope the best. 
The honest inquirer may have his seasons of perplexity and dis- 
trust, as the most established Christian sometimes has. The 
treatment of such conditions of mind cannot be too thoughtful 
or forbearing. It is in those seasons that the throes which end 
in the new birth of the soul are often realized. And we could 
wish that Professor Rogers had bestowed more attention on these 
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forms of mental conflict; and that in other cases, he had trusted 
more to the intrinsic interest of his theme, and to the force of his 
own more sober style, and thought less about attempting to con- 
vey instruction through the channel of amusement. But if those 
who complain of him in these respects flatter themselves that the 
defenders of Christianity are to be deterred by the cry they are 
raising from calling a spade a spade when religious scepticism is 
the subject of investigation, they will be disappointed. All men 
have a right to examine and judge the alleged grounds of opinion, 
whether the opinion be secular or religious. Let a young gen- 
tleman, or an old one, allege manifestly insincere and fraudulent 
reasons for his scepticism, and we have yet to learn why the 
principle in ethics which requires us to expose and denounce 
insincerity and fraud everywhere, should not bind us to the same 
course here. Talk about the rudeness and injustice of pre- 
suming to judge other men’s motives is simply idle. There are 
cases in which men do not so judge each other, and cases in 
which they do—clearly because there are cases in which the 
nature of the motive may be doubtful, and where the benefit of 
the doubt should be ceded ; while there are others in which there 
is no room for doubt, and where there should be no affectation 
of misgiving about the matter. Ifwe may not discriminate thus, 
then there is an end to all certainty, to all faith, and we sink into 
universal scepticism. For ourselves, we do not scruple to say 
that there are instances in which the profanity of the polemic 
becomes so great, and so palpably vicious, that we should as soon 
think of dealing tenderly with the slanderer of our own father, 
as of wasting soft sentimentalisms on such aman. There are 
other cases in which the profane and the insincere are so mixed 
up with the absurd—the case of Mormons and Rappists to wit— 
that ridicule seems to be almost the only weapon proper to them. 
In truth, to deal with such absurdities gravely is, in the fact of 
so doing, to become ridiculous. And many would-be sceptics 
among us are really in much the same class with such dreamers ; 
and it is on such mainly that Professor Rogers bestows the chas- 
tisement of his wit. When men make themselves fools in their 
attempts to make other men that and something worse, what so 

. fitting in itself, or so likely to destroy their power for mischief, 
as to compel them to see that their passion for notoriety has 
made them a laughing-stock ? 
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THE great question—indeed we may say the question of questions 
—in the Perliament: of: the year that has just opened upon us, 
‘ will be the’ future-of India—the future of a country comprising 
* with the British territories, with the British allies and tribu- 
* tiries, and with the: independent states—a population of more 
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than 180 millions of men, or very probably, as the Bishop of 
Oxford states, in his lecture at Reading, fully 200 millions of 
the human species. Be this, however, as it may, it is at least 
certain that in India and the adjacent isles, one-fourth of the 
whole human race is completely dependent on Great Britain for 
its weal or its woe, for its prosperity or its adversity, for its good 
or its bad government. The man who takes upon him to give 
advice on so momentous a subject as this, takes upon him no 
small responsibility. The interests at stake are vast, multifarious, 
and incalculable. The knowledge and judgment necessary to 
sound views in relation to so large a subject belong to few. 
Never before, in any era of its Parliamentary history, had this 
country to decide upon a case of such magnitude, with so little 
of the preparation necessary to decide upon it wisely. It was 
only yesterday, for instance, that everybody in England was in 
a state of all but total ignorance concerning the whole matter. 
To-day, upon the opening of the new year of 1858, every one 
seems, by some mysterious process — certainly without much 
additional reading, reflection, or travel—to have gained a confi- 
dence, if not a fulness and ripeness of knowledge, and to be 
prepared promptly, and at once, to legislate upon a question that 
would, in its intricacy and extent, task the very highest powers 
of modern statesmanship. During the last century there have 
always been scattered over this country people who have spent 
several years of their lives in India, or who have taken an interest 
in Indian affairs, from having relatives or friends there. Some 
of these gentlemen have passed many years in the civil or mili- 
tary services of the Company— have served the Crown as 
Governors or Commanders-in-Chief—or have sat upon the bench 
of justice. Others of them have passed great part of their early 
years m houses of agency, have been merchants’ factors or indigo- 
planters, engaged in a commerce which has brought to most of 
them competency, and to many of them fortune ; while others, 
again, are barristers, attorneys, and medical men, who, after an 
Indian practice of ten or fifteen years, have retired from their 
profession. But these people, though within the last quarter of 
a century more numerous than at any former period, and pos- 
sibly, also, more active and intelligent, have always formed a 
world of their own. They have formed little colonies at Chel- 
tenham, Leamington, Malvern, or Clifton ; little communities in 
Harley-street, Wimpole-street, and Portland Place, or little com- 
mercial circles in the very heart of the city, not far removed from 
Drapers’ Hall, Austin Friars, Throgmorton-street, or Bishopsgate-, 
street Within. Some verv few of this class, like Sir James Hogg, 
have bustled themselves into the East India direction—have 
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obtained, now and then, seats in Parliament—have attempted to 
gain a footing in fashionable life, and to escape from the narrow 
circle in which they had passed the best portions of their earlier 
lives. But these attempts have been in no instance thoroughly 
successful, and of the Indian body in general, it may be said, 
that they have formed a world of their own, the bulk of the com- 
munity uround them caring no more about the last news from 
India than about the last report of the Astronomer Royal touch- 
ing some new appearance on the surface of the moon. In the 
House of Commons, where, by a huge fiction of constitutional 
law, it is generally supposed that all interests are thoroughly re- 
presented, a member—till the present session—connected with the 
East, needed but to have introduced some Indian topic to have 
the House at once counted out. This was a state of things 
equally anomalous and deplorable, yet until and during a part 
of the past session, it was the normal state of the public business. 
In 1813, in 1883, and in 18538, the discussions on India excited 
little attention in the House, and scarcely more in the country. 
It was only at Liverpool, at Manchester, and in one or two other 

laces, that Chambers of Commerce were zealous, and took a real 
interest in the question discussed. It was indeed high time that 
such a state of things should cease, and that Great Britain should 
be brought either to the alternative of losing India altogether, or 
of bestowing some attention on its interests. The course taken 
by Providence to bring the matter to this issue, has been terrible, 
but not more so, it would seem, than was really necessary to put 
an end to a state of things so unnatural and so mischievous as 
that of a people being in possession of a vast empire without 
seeming to be aware of it. 

When we speak of the knowledge necessary to wise legislation 
in regard to India, we of course allude to the vastness of that 
continent, and to the almost endless differences of race, of reli- 
gion, of tastes, habits, and character by which its people are 
distinguished from each other. Most important, too, is it to dis- 
tinguish between evils which have come from these sources, and 
have been, as it were, indigenous to the country for ages, and 
those for which we may be said to be ourselves responsible. No 
less important is it that we should know how to place the good 
which has resulted from British rule in India over against the 
evil, and that we should know how to guard against confounding 
the comparatively moderate and humane exercises of our power 
in recent times with the Nabob rapacities and cruelties of the 
last century. Unhappily, when the greatest care is taken that 
justice shall be done to all the parties concerned, the case is 
such as to demonstrate that change must take place in our 
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government of India, and that the management of our Indian 
empire must speedily be placed in other and much more respon- 
sible hands. 

The conquest, settlement, and government of that vast region, 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the chains of the Himalaya 
is, no doubt, one of the brightest and most glorious pages in 
British history. The political labours and military achievements 
of Clive and Cornwallis, of Hastings and Wellesley, of Coote and 
Lake, of Lords Moira, Gough, and Napier, may be remembered 
amongst the most striking and remarkable events of modern 
history. These men, each in his way, contributed to found our 
Eastern empire. But if that empire, acquired at so much cost 
and with so much patience and wisdom, is to be any longer pre- 
served, the Company's Government must be within a reasonable 
time abolished, and India be brought under the control of the 
Crown and Parliament of England. Every one acquainted with 
political life is aware that for a considerable time the East India 
Company has wound up its commercial affairs, and has ceased 
to be a company of merchants. The number of merchants, 
bankers, traders, and East India agents now (in the month of 
December, 1857) in the direction, indeed, is few and inconsider- 
able, a majority of ‘the chairs,’ as they are called, being com- 
posed of retired civil and military servants, of diplomatists and 
magistrates, with one retired chief justice. . The Company, 
therefore, is not in its direction a mercantile company, albeit the 
Directors seek, like almost all other governors, to rule with a 
view to obtain the greatest amount of revenue at the smallest 
possible cost. But in this respect, of late years at least, they 
are but the stewards and factors of the Crown and people of 
England... Apparently vested with a great deal of power in all 
great questions, the Directors have for some years felt themselves 
controlled either by the Government at home or by the Governor- 
General in India. Many of the wars in which the East India 
Company have been for the last twenty-five years engaged have 
been undertaken, not merely without the sanction, but against 
the wishes of the ‘chairs.’ The wars in Affghanistan and in 
the Punjaub were undertaken against the will of the government 
of Leadenhall-street, and the policy of annexation, so rife of 
late, has never generally found partisans among the Directors. 
The President of the Board of Control, as we explained on a 
former occasion, superintends the territorial and political con- 
cerns of the Company; inspects all letters relating to these 
subjects; alters and amends despatches, and even transmits 
orders not only opposed to the views, but without the concur- 
rence of the Directors. It will therefore be perceived that for 
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very many years this ‘John Company’ has not been by any 
means a free agent, and that.the thicker and more powerful end 
of the staff has been in other hands. Sometimes, indeed, within 
. the last twenty years, ‘John Company’ has shown a restive spirit 
—as in 1844, for instance, when in the teeth of the home Go- 
vernment, and despite the remonstrances of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he recalled Lord Ellenborough ; but this was an extra- 
ordinary excess of energy and vitality, and ever since ‘the chairs’ 
have been passive, submitting with the most philosophic resigna- 
tion to the proceedings of the British Government, as represented 
by the Board of Control. Though therefore the acts of the 
Government of India are performed in the name of the Company, 
its power is, and has for many years been, more apparent. than 
real ; and above it are the Crown and the Parliament, represented 
by the Board of Control. The mode of arrangement adopted is 
this. The orders or decrees of the Court of Directors adopted in 
a secret committee, chosen from amongst its own body, are sub- 
mitted to the Board of Control, which latter body, if it disapproves 
of the views of the Secret Committee, sends back the despatches 
to Leadenhall, intimating its grounds of difference or disapproval. 
Fourteen days are allowed to the Court of Dirgctors to alter or 
modify their opinions, at the expiration of which time: the Board 
of Control meets to discuss the explanations of the Leadenhall- 
’ street. functionaries. If these latter coincide in opinion, well 
and good ; if not, the despatches are sent forward without their 
approbation or approval. Nothing can more clearly disclose the 
preponderant power of the British Government and the subordi- 
nate functions of the gentlemen meeting at the India House. 
In fact, it may be said that the power of the Court of Directors 
is now almost limited to the night of choosing or recalling a 
Governor-General. The salary of a Director, reduced by the 
charter of 1833 to 3001. per annum, was, and even still is, but a 
small portion of the inducement to undertake the office. It was the 
patronage and influence which the office conferred that gave to 
the East India direction its position and value. On a fair 
average computation of the patronage, it is computed that every 
Director received in the course of the year twelve military and 
one civil commission. Estimating the military commissions at 
the same price as those in the Queen's. service—for instance, at 
500/.—and the civil commission at a sum of 3000/.—a sum 
which was paid some thirty years ago to a Director who corruptly 
sold his patronage—it is clear the patronage was little short of 
10,0001. a year. It is true the regulations of the service forbid 
the Directors to distribute their patronage otherwise than for the 
good of the service, and rendered void every commission given 
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for a valuable consideration. But these regulations were often 
violated in practice, and commissions were notoriously sold by 
Directors and their friends. In 1809, and again in 1828, com- 
missions corruptly sold were cancelled. But for every one case 
discovered, probably half-a-dozen passed unobserved. Some five- 
and-twenty years ago there was a regular agency for the sale of 
East India appointments in the City. The writer of this applied to 
this office for a young friend, and was referred to a person of no 
very good character in the Temple. As soon, however, as he 
became aware of the illegal nature of the transaction, on learn- 
ing the particulars of the appointment to be sold, he withdrew 
from the affair. It has been always notorious that East India 
appointments have rewarded electoral votes and services. In this 
way the sons and nephews of many leading men having votes 
and interest in cities and boroughs in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, have been rewarded. An East India Director, often 
without any public fitness, has been chosen for the borough of 
A., or for the city of B., and, as a consequence, appointments 
in the army and East India navy, in the pilot service, and in 
other services, have rained on the electors. 

Of late years, however, it must be admitted that a very notable 
improvement. has taken place in the distribution of East India 
patronage; a great number of the commissions have been for 
years distributed by the civil and military servants in the 
direction among the sons of old officers and civil servants. This 
will appear from the statistics of the patronage. Between the 
years 1813 and 1839, of 5092 commissions 404 were given among 
the sons of old officers; between 1836 and 1843, of 1843 com- 
missions 348 were apportioned in the same direction, so that the 
proportion rose from one-twelfth to one-fourth. Since 1853, as 
our readers are aware, the appointment of writer or civil servant 
is thrown open to competition. At the institution of the 
Company, the appointment of civil servant was a much more 
modest one than it is now. Ideas of conquest and annexa- 
tion had not then entered into the conception of the Honour- 
able Court. In the middle of the last century a governor 
of a presidency, in taking leave of those under him, recapitulated 
his labours and services by stating that he and his subordinates 
had only sought to bring the merchandize of the East India 
Company to a good market. But India governors had then but 
the small salary of 300 rupees a month. Their council was 
composed of nine or ten officers with smaller salaries, and of a 
corps of junior merchants, who received for weighing saltpetre and 
measuring cloth, salaries varying from 19 to 180 rupees a month. 
Each employé then traded not merely on the part of the East 
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India Company, but also on his own account. Sumptuary laws 
forbad the young merchants to wear laced coats, to drive four in 
hand, or to keep bands of musicians. A gentleman who rose to 
the very highest rank in the civil service has stated, that on 
entering it in 1769 he was attached to the secret political depart- 
ment, at a salary of eight rupees a month. This miserable 
pittance did not suffice to pay his rent, and he often went to 
bed at eight o'clock to save candles. It may be supposed that 
native princes sought to bribe servants so miserably paid. Mr. 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, tells us in his correspon- 
dence, that being charged with a mission to the court of Luck- 
now, he was offered five lacs of rupees and 8000 gold mohurs— 
a sum exceeding 60,0001.—if he would reveal the secret of certain 
negotiations. These magnificent offers were at once refused. 
When the Duke of Wellington, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, was 
conducting the negotiations for a treaty of peace between the 
Mahratta princes and the Nizam of Hyderabad, he received one 
morning the visit of the first minister of the Nizam, who offered 
him 100,0001. if he would communicate his secret instructions. 
“Can you keep a secret ?’ said the young general. The minister 
emphatically protested he could so. ‘And so can I too,’ was the 
duke’s reply. All men are not, however, distinguished by the 
fidelity of a Shore or Wellesley, and in the days of the govern- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis, corruption had become so common 
amongst the servants of the Indian Government, that the 
Governor-General saw the only means of putting an end to the 
evil was by paying the employés on a much higher scale. This 
was a measure not only of true liberality but of the soundest 
political wisdom, for since the East India Company’s service 
has been the best paid in the world, instances of corruption and 
malversation are exceedingly rare. A higher class of men in 
every respect—in morality, in education, and in social position, 
have entered the service, and the Company has gained one hun- 
dred fold by the change. The pay of the Company's servants 
remained for thirty-five years on the scale introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis. In 1830 a reduction of nearly eight lacs of rupees 
was made in the salaries of the Company’s civil servants by 
Lord William Bentinck. 

The Marquis Wellesley raised still higher the character of 
the Indian Civil Service. He founded in 1800 the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta, which was to form,so to speak, the seed- 
plot of the civil service ; but although the East India Company 
did not realize all his magnificent conceptions, yet some of the 
principal features of the Marquis’s plan were adopted. When he 
had retired from the Governor-Generalship, Lord Wellesley ren- 
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dered a still greater benefit to the civil service in lending his 
influence and aid to the foundation of the College of Hailey- 
bury, where some of the ablest of the civil servants have 
studied. In this college Mackintosh, Malthus, Sir James 
Stephen, Melvill, Jones, Le Bas, Mill, Empson, Eastwick, 
and Ouseley, had all been professors, and under such teaching 
it is no marvel that Colebrooke, Henry Ellis, George Clerk, 
Holt Mackenzie, Thomason, Lawrence, and other able civil 
servants were developed. The number of pupils generally at 
the college ranged between 90 and 100, and these paid an 
annual pension of 2001. Under the competitive system the 
college must of course perish; indeed, we are told by Mr. 
Ross Donelly Mangles in his address to the students on the 7th 
December, that the college is destined to perish within the year. 
But time can only disclose whether the new system shall produce 
abler and more trusty civil servants. The magistrate, the col- 
lector, and the judge, form the principal wheels of the Indian 
administration. There are also subordinate motors, as the 
customs, salt and opium agencies. There are also at the summit 
of the administrative ladder in each presidency secretaries of 
finance, of revenue, and of foreign affairs. There are besides 
the secretaries of the Government of India and the members of 
the supreme council resident at Calcutta. In Bengal there are 
on an average two judges for every three districts. In the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the judicial hierarchy forms a dis- 
tinct division of the administration, each judge is assisted by one 
or several European officers of the civil service, but this is not so 
in other provinces, where the judge has only natives under his 
orders. The judge decides on civil affairs rather in appeal than in 
the first instance, almost all the suits submitted to him having been 
originally heard before native district judges. In criminal matters 
the jurisdiction of the judge comprises all crimes denounced to 
him by the magistrate, and the revision of sentences pronounced 
by this last functionary, Within an interval of three months 
there may be an appeal from thé district judge to the Superior 
Native Court of Sudder Adawlut. 

The Civil Service of India is composed of 808 members, of whom 
484 are attached to the Presidency of Bengal, and to the Sub- 
Presidency of the North-West Provinces, 189 to the Government 
of Madras, and 138 to the Government of Bombay. To be 
eligible to fill the situation of Secretary of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, one must have been 24 years in the service; 23 years for 
the Secretaryship of the Governmeut of Bengal, or Agra; and 
34 years to fill the place of Judge of the Sudder Adawlut. It 
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the Supreme Court of Agra; 30-years’ service to be eligible to 
the Board of Revenue; and from 18 to 26 years’ service to. be 
eligible for the place of collector. From 7 to 19 years’ service 
are necessary to be elected as a magistrate. The payment of 
Indian appointments is on a liberal scale. The Governor-General 
receives 25,0001. per annum; the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, 10,0001. per annum; the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces, 84001. per annum; the 
members of the Supreme Council of India, 8000J.a-year; and the 
members of Councils of the Madras and Bombay, 62001. a-year. 
For the other grand dignitaries of the Indian hierarchy the Court 
of Directors has fixed a maximum salary of 52001. per annum ; 
an amount which is received by the Secretary of the Supreme 
Government, by some members of Boards, and by certain 
diplomatic agents. The judges of the Courts of Appeal of Agra 
and Calcutta receive a salary of 42001.; commissioners, 30001. 
per annum ; magistrates and collectors in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, 27001. per annum; collectors in Bengal, 23001. ; magis- 
trates in Bengal, 10801. ; joint-magistrates and deputy-collectors 
at North-West Provinces, 8401. to 1200I.; assistant magistrates, 
4801. per annum. Salaries are a little lower in the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay. After 25 years of service, of which 
three years may be passed in furlough, civil servants are enabled 
to retire on a pension of 10001. per annum. 

India, there can be no doubt, till the breaking out of the late 
mutiny, was the most prosperous of English colonies and de- 
pendencies. In the West Indies, Jamaica, once so prosperous 
and flourishing, has sunk to a low ebb; the Cape, until the 
government of Sir George Grey, was harassed by eternal Caffre 
wars, in which the treasure of the mother country was expended. 
In India, on the other hand, till the beginning of the past year, 
there reigned perfect intervals of tranquillity and great material 
prosperity ; and it cannot be said that any portion of the people, 
that any portion of the army, were oppressed by the large sums 
paid for the civil or military government. The figures which we 
have placed before the different appointments, civil and military, 
may to many appear large; but, nevertheless, few are found to 
quit the service at the period proposed by the regulations. The 
greater portion of the young civil servants of our days are no 
sooner installed in office than they marry; and the necessary 
expenses of a family, the voyage home of the wife, after a few 
_ years, for the education of her children; the expenses of that 
education, and other items too numerous to mention, absorb the 
whole of the income, and often leave the civilian in debt. Every 
one acquainted with an Eastern climate is aware that three times 
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as many domestic servants are necessary as in England; and 
that, even with these appliances, life in a deleterious climate, 
often without European society, is at least but a life of exile. 
It may be that many of the younger civil servants are arrogant, 
offensive, and minacious in tone—that others of them have 
displayed extravagance, corruption, and incapacity—but, on the 
whole, we are of the opinion of a foreign writer, who has resided 
long in India, that, generally speaking, they are men distinguished 
by integrity, intelligence, and experience :—‘ Jamais, (says a 
writer, the title of whose work we have placed at the commence- 

ment of this article) ‘jamais magistrats plus intégres, collecteurs 

* plus désintéressés, juges plus indépendants, n'ont veillé sur le 

‘sort des populations natives; quen un mot la tres-grande 

‘majorité du service civil répresente dignement dans I'Inde, une 

‘des nations qui marchent en téte de la civilisation Européenne.’ 

The proof that the civil service in general had not abused its 

power may be found in the fact that the people of India, through- 

out the Sepoy revolt, have, in the main, been steadfast and faith- 

ful tous. If an alien, special, and exclusive magistracy, had not, 
in the main, conducted affairs wisely and well, we should have 

found proprietors and people, zemindars and ryots, making 
common cause with the mutinous soldiery. 

Exclusive of the regular covenanted civil service there are 
three categories of employés: the officers of the army, provided 
with civil employment; the auxiliary civil service, subdivided 
into uncovenanted civil service, and native agency; and the 
police. Much has been said, and a great deal justly and with 
reason, against the employment of Indian military men in civil 
affairs; but it should be observed that the rules of promo- 
tion by seniority, so rigidly adhered to in the Indian service, 
leave to the Government no other means of rewarding a deserving 
officer than to give him a civil employment, which often doubles 
the value of his pay without depriving him of any of the chances 
of military advancement. The number of officers thus employed 
antecedent to the mutiny exceeded two hundred. Twenty were 
so employed by the Supreme Government in the war department, 
eighty in the diplomatic line, and one hundred in civil employ- 
ments in the provinces of Tenasserim, Arracan, and the 
Punjaub. 

The uncovenanted civil service is composed of Europeans, who 
have come to India to seek their fortune, and who, having acquired 
acertain knowledge of the languages and manners of the country, 
are admitted into this employment. Individuals born in India, 
of European parents, are also admitted into the uncovenanted 
service, all whose members profess the Christian religion. The 
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- native agency, recruited among the indigenous population, is 
much more numerous than the uncovenanted service. In 1831, 
Lord William Bentinck, who was then Governor-General of 
India, promulgated a series of measures more intimately asso- 
ciating the natives with the administration of the country, and 
placing their enioluments on a better footing. He extended the 
jurisdiction of the munsiffs, and increased their salary. He also 
created the place of principal Sudder Ameen, which was invested 
with all the attributions precedingly granted to a judge of the 
civil service. The post of deputy-collector was also instituted in 
favour of native financial officers. The salaries and powers of 
natives were in general augmented under the administration of 
the noble Lord; and, since his time, this liberal policy has been 
followed by Governors-General with scarcely an exception. 
The number of natives employed in Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces, in the Home Department, the Department of Justice 
and Finances, amounts to 1850 ; in the Department of Justice, as 
principal sudder ameen, sudder ameen, and munsiffs, there are 
600; in the Home Department, as assistant magistrates and 
assistant collectors, 250; in the Department of Finance, as 
revenue officers (theseldars), 800; in the Department of Salt, 
Customs and Opium, 200 ; total, 1850. These functionaries are 
thus paid:—Auxiliary judges, such as the principal sudder 
ameen and munsiffs, 1201. to 12001: per annum ; assistant magis- 
trates, and assistants, and collectors, from 3001. to 800l. per 
annum ; officers of revenue (theseldars), 1001. to 3001. per annum ; 
clerks in the salt, opium, and customs, from 100J. to 12001. per 
annum. The munsiffs are nominated by the judges of the Court 
of Appeal of the Presidency to which they belong; but before 
entering on judicial functions they require ‘to have received a 
certificate of capacity, which is delivered to them by competent 
judges of the examination. The theseldars, the employés of the 
Customs, Salt, and Opium, receive their remuneration from the chief 
of these services, and are responsible for the acts of their subor- 
dinates. The regulations which prescribed that no natives should 
be admitted into the public employ who had not been brought 
up in the colleges, and submitted to an examination, had fallen 
into desuetude long previous to the mutiny. In the absence of 
preliminary proofs of fitness, native functionaries were chosen 
from indigenous families long attached to English interests. 
‘These families, for the most part, belong to the Mahomedan 
religion, for Mussulmans approach us much more nearly by their 
habits and manners than the Hindoos. 

To any one who studies, however imperfectly, the sources of 
English wealth and power, the importance of India to England 
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must appear manifest. It is not merely the immense trade we 
carry on with the country which is solely of importance to us. 
In the field of India we find employment for several hundreds of 
young men of talent, energy, and education, who would find no 
profitable occupation at home amidst the overcrowded rivalry of 
the liberal professions. Let it be remembered that in the 
tornado of 1848, England was almost the only country in Europe 
which escaped unscathed ; and, though this was in a great 
degree owing to the timely reforms we had inaugurated in the 
twenty years between 1827 and 1847, yet it was also partly 
traceable to the fact, that for ambitious and needy men we then 
found, as we now find, a field in India. How many energetic 
young men might have become demagogues and agitators, such 
as Feargus O'Connor and Ernest Jones, and have met the fate 
of Frost and others, had they not been early in life despatched 
to India to enter into the Company’s military, maritime, or civil 
service, covenanted or uncovenanted.’ Not merely are these 
hundreds of English gaining their bread in the military and civil 
services, covenanted and uncovenanted, but antecedent to the 
mutiny there were several thousands of English commercial men 
sown broad-cast over India from Cape Comorin to the chains of 
the Himalayas. Notwithstanding the active rivalry of native 
bankers and merchants, for the most part unscrupulous, unprin- 
cipled men, having no regard to truth or good faith, and up to all 
the schemes of the most peddling commerce, these British com- 
mercial settlers, or, to use the earlier language of the Company, 
these ‘ free-mariners,’ generally contrived to live on their earn- 
ings like men well-to-do in the world. Many of them have, no 
doubt, been severe sufferers, others of them have been totally 
ruined by the mutiny; but a considerable body still subsists, 
possessing: property, ready again to enter into business affairs 
whenever there is an opportunity. In palmy and prosperous 
times, it is not going too far to say that English commercial 
speculators in India must have made in the country a yearly 
sum equivalent to about fifteen hundred thousand per annum 
clear gain. The sums drawn by the staff of the civil and mili- 
tary of the Presidency of Bengal, of the Sub-Presidency of the 
North-West Provinces, comprising the territories of Lahore, the 
Punjaub, and Arracan were and are much more considerable. 
There are 484 civil servants, properly speaking, in those pro- 
vinces, 920 officers of the Queen’s army, and 2892 officers of the 
army of Bengal. In Madras there are 138 civilians, 260 Queen's 
officers, and 2503 officers of the army of Madras. In the Presi- 
dency of Bombay there are 125 civilians, 308 officers of the 
Queen’s army, and 1270 officers of the Bombay army, making a 
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total of 792 civil servants, of 1488 Queen's officers, and of 
6605 Company's officers, and a grand total of 8945 English 
subjects who receive among them, as a mean average, a sum of 
5,827,4001. sterling. This sum, large though it be, is but a 
small portion of what India pays to England, for it does not 
comprise the considerable places of the Governors of the three 
Presidencies, the Judges of the Supreme Court, or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Neither does it comprise the chaplains, the 
Indian marine, the pilots of the Ganges, the European auxiliary 
civil service, or the sums received by retired civil and military 
servants, and by widows and orphans who have pensions on the 
Indian budget. We are within bounds in stating the number of 
such families at 12,000, and the amount which they receive as 
little if at all short of ten millions sterling. No wonder, then, 
that religious men, political men, military men, philosophical and 
thinking men, and commercial men tell us we ought not to give 
up India. Religious men, and in this class we include all de- 
nominations of the Protestant Church, from the highest Puseyism 
down to the simplest Non-conformity (the Papists, both priests 
and laity, having in the most dastardly, disloyal, and discredit- 
able manner, dissociated themselves from all national sympathies 
towards the English in India), take the highest possible ground. 
They tell us, from the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gladstone, 
from Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Edward Miall, in England ; 
Mr. Adam Black, Dr. Andrew Thompson, Dr. Candlish, and Dr. 
Duff, in the verge of North Britain, &c., that we are bound to 
hold India, if for no other reason, to give the gospel fair play in 
the evangelization and regeneration of the native races. They 
tell us that we have shown timidity as to Christian principle, 
and in this they borrow a figure from the practice of the country 
in not sufficiently ‘ irrigating, cultivating, and intersecting the 
country with British missions. They tell us that, if we had pro- 
ceeded as we ought to have done in 1783, and afforded the 
proper encouragement to our Careys and Judsons, India would 
long ago have been in a high degree christianized. We confess 
there appears to us much sound truth and reason in these remarks. 
The not merely tolerance, but the absolute favour, which the East 
India Company's Government and some of their civil and mili- 
tary servants have shown to Mahomedan and Hindoo idolatry . 
is beyond belief. At Delhi an annual festival was held, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, on the body of a Mahomedan 
saint, over whose remains the Government had built a tomb, 
because the Directors thought that the prosperity of the place 
would be increased by the méla, or fair, annually held at the 
shrine. The same lady, a few sentences afterwards, states, that 
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in the same city of Delhi is a mosque built by Colonel Skinner, 
and, she adds, Englishmen in former days, under the influence 
of Hindoo idols, have been known to paint themselves and per- 
form Sujah, or worship, at the river side like heathens. For 
many years, as everybody is aware, we paid tribute to the 
Temple of Juggernauth, and supplied and manufactured idols 
for the Hindoos. It was not, indeed, till 1852 that the East 
India Directors substituted an endowment in land for the 
annual heavy payments made to the Superintendent of the Temple 
of Juggernauth. In a despatch to the Legislative Department, 
No. 7, and dated the 5th of May, 1852, they imstructed the 
Government of India to make a final payment, by way of com- 
pensation, in lieu of the annual allowance of rupees, 23,321, 
made to the Rajah of Koordha, the Superintendent of the 
Temple of Juggernauth, from the Government treasury, so as 
finally to dissever the Government from all connexion with the 
Temple. 

Against the most perfect tolerance to creeds which we have 
guaranteed by treaty, even though they be erroneous and 
idolatrous, we are not now speaking, for the condition was 
nominated in the bond; but there was nothing to compel or 
induce us to foster idolatry, unless indeed a mistaken apprecia- 
tion of our own pecuniary interest. That this appreciation has 
been mistaken, even in a pecuniary sense, there cannot be a 
doubt. Many have doubted the truth of the very extraordinary 
and, indeed, improbable fact, that nine-and-thirty years ago we 
dismissed a native Christian from the Bengal army. But the 
circumstance is nevertheless perfectly true. This worthy man, 
by name Prabhu Din, was a naick of the Ist battalion of the 
25th Regiment, and on the 10th of October, 1819, he was bap- 
tized, by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, into the Christian faith. As soon 
as this fact became known, a Special Court was held by order of 
Sir G. Martindell to inquire into the circumstances. The result 
was that the man was dismissed the service; and although he 
expressed a desire to return to the army, he never was allowed 
to do so. Sir Edward Paget, when Commander-in-Chief, in 
“passing on his tour of inspection through Meerut, heard of the 
case, and expressed a most lively interest in the situation and 
circumstances of such aman. He authorized Colonel Nicol to 
propose to Mathew Prabhu Din to appoint him to a higher rank 
m some local corps. Mathew expressed himself very grateful 
for such condescension, but said with great emotion, although 
respectfully, ‘I cannot accept this. I have done nothing that 
‘ should involve dismissal from my own corps in which I am now 
‘adegraded man. Send me back to my regiment, and I shall 
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“have this disgrace washed out; and I will thankfully go back.’ 
As this request was not complied with, the man remained on his 
pension pay. At the commencement of the Burmese war he 
communicated to Sir Thomas Reynell his wish to be allowed to 
volunteer to join any of the native corps that were going on 
service. ‘I have long eaten their salt,’ said the fine old soldier, 
‘and men are wanted—I am ready.’ But it seems there were 
some insurmountable difficulties in the way, and he was cour- 
teously told it could not be. Many Sepoys have since this case 
expressed their conviction, that however our British law of tole- 
ration warrants the free exercise of his own faith to the Mahom- 
medan or to the Hindoo, yet that in embracing Christianity the 
doom of Mathew Prabhu Din inevitably awaits them.* 

How Christian liberty has been impeded from deference to 
Indian prejudice and superstition, it would take a volume as large 
as the British Quarterly Review fully to tell. One instance, 
however, may suffice. Just before the mutiny, the Council at 
Calcutta were about to issue a new penal code, and, in one of its 
sections, we may see how readily our Indian authorities can 
sometimes sacrifice the liberties of Christians, in the vain effort 
to conciliate heathens and Mahomedans. ‘ Whoever, with the 
‘deliberate intention of wounding the religious feelings of any 
‘ person, utters any word or makes any gesture in the sight of 
‘that person, or places any object in the sight of that person, 
‘shall be punished, which may extend to one year, or with fine, 
‘or with both. —CXV. c. 5. 

The missionaries at Calcutta joined in a common protest 
against this contemplated restriction, showing clearly that a law 
so worded might be construed so as to put an end to some of the 
most important and characteristic of their labours. By many it 
may be thought that this piece of legislation occurred so far back 
as the case of Mathew Prabhu Din. Not so, however; it is a 
piece of Indian history, spick and span new, belonging to the 
recent year, whose knell was rung out so recently as twelve o'clock 
last night—belonging, in a word, to the year 1857. 

We have slightly adverted in a sentence in the last page to the 
connexion of the English Government with Indian idolatry: 
This is unhappily not merely a fancy or a myth, but an ascer- 
tained fact. A writer, long resident in Western India, and one we 
have every reason to believe trustworthy, says, ‘Large annual 
‘ allowances are paid from the State treasuries in every collectorate 
‘in Western India for the performance of idol and Mahomedan 
‘worship.’ The Indian Government, not content with prohibit- 
ing its servants from attempts to convert natives, actually makes 


* The News of the Churches, and Journal of Missions, November 2, 1857, p. 300. 
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them the disbursers of payment for the performance of idol wor- 
ship. The way this is done is as follows:—the names of the 
different Hindoo temples and Mahomedan mosques are entered 
in the official records of the collector. The two following entries 
will explain this clearly. ‘For the worship of Gronputhe, 500 
Tupees per annum. ‘For the mosques of Mohammed Khan, 
1000 rupees a year. Officiating Synd or Moolie, Hajee Ahmed.’ 

Now before the collector can annually disburse these sums of 
money, the officiating Brahmin or Synd, must obtain a certifi- 
cate furnished by the inhabitants of the place where the edifice 
stands, to the effect that the usual religious services have been 
properly performed. On the perusal of this certificate, the col- 
lector, an educated Christian and gentleman, the representative of 
the British Government in his district—a district which frequently 
exceeds in size several counties in England—pays the annual 
allowance. Let it not be supposed that these sums are trifling 
in amount, and hence have not attracted attention. In the Bom- 
bay Presidency are the following collectorates :—Poona, Tanna, 
Candeish, Belgaum, Wharwas, Ahmednugger, Sholapoor, Rutna- 
ger, Sattara, Surat, Broach, Kniva, and Ahmedabad. Now the 
average amount paid annually for the maintenance of heathen 
worship in each of these collectorates, is about 25,000 rupees, or 
25001. a-year. Thus, upwards of 30,0001. a-year are annually 
paid away. In addition, many entire villages, of large magni- 
tude, are permanently alienated for the same purpose. The rental 
of these in each collectorate averages about 1500J. a-year. This 
increases the disbursements to the sum of nearly 50,0001. a-year. 
Independently of these cash allowances and villages, lands of the 
value of upwards of 100,0001. a-year are held in the same way and 
by the same tenure, that is to say, they are liable to be resumed, 
if it appears to the collector that the worship for the performance 
of which they were originally granted is no longer performed.* 
These religious grants exist more or less over India, though they 
are somewhat more numerous perhaps in the Bombay Presidency 
than elsewhere. But the mischief does not end here. The 
following statements are by the Rev. W. Clarkson, a true 


witness :— 


‘ Another fact,’ says he, ‘deserves attention. The several idolatrous 
festivals of both Hindoo and Mahomedan religionists are taken 
under the patronage of Government, by being made the subject of 
regimental orders. On the same public order which states there will 
be divine service at the church in camp, may be also stated that lights 
and native music will be in the Sepoy’s lines on the occasion of the 
Huli or the Tarboot, or any other idolatrous festival. 
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*A certain number of days for idolatrous purposes, with exemption 
from military duties, is thus afforded to the troops by Christian autho- 
rity. All this is considered polite and necessary. The question is, 
does God consider it thus ? 

“Would that I were not forced to add, that the assistance of Chris- 
tian officers, both of money and personal attendance, is far from un- 
frequent. A Christian officer, truly such, refused to attend a nauch, 
or entertainment of dancing girls, got up by the Sepoys. The com- 
missioned native officer remonstrated with him as being out of order, 
and endangering offence from the Sepoys. What a strange state of 
moral principles is involved in this! The sight has been more than 
once witnessed of British officers with their white jackets bespattered 
with the yellow ochre, cast on them by their own Sepoys in that abomin- 
able festival called the Sholi, which answers to the Saturnalia of Rome. 
A similar spectacle has been witnessed at an entertainment by a native 
prince. Shall we in this way secure the respect and loyalty of Sepoys 
and princes ?’ 

What would an old prophet have said if he had read of the 
Captains of Isrgel thus demeaning themselves ? 

We have said that in connexion with the present crisis there at 
length appears manifest a pervading sense of the obligation lying 
upon all British Christians to awaken and enlighten the public 
mind on the subject of Indian affairs. There is a national desire 
in England and Scotland (everywhere, indeed, except among the 
benighted Papists, guided by such persons as Cardinal Wiseman 
and Dr. Cullen) to secure the entire withdrawal of all countenance 
from idolatry and caste, and the removal of all obstacles to the 
profession and propagation of Christianity. To this end a society 
has been formed in Edinburgh (with a power of instituting other 
associations in different parts of Scotland) for the purposes of 
inquiry, deliberation, and action, on the evangelization of India. 
It is a fundamental principle of such societies to protest against 
all Government countenance of caste, all connexion with idolatry, 
and all opposition to the profession and promulgation of Chris- 
tianity. Considerable contributions have been already made to 
the funds of this society, and looking to the intelligence, influ- 
ence, and energy of the parties concerned, one ought to hope for 
large results. 

The Executive Committee of the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control has also published a 
valuable minute on the subject of the anticipated reconstruction 
of our Indian Government, which must have a great effect on the 
public mind. This society, like most other Christian societies, is 
of opinion that the Government of the British possessions in 
India should be framed and conducted upon an cenouiegaeiat 
that such possessions are held in trust for the highest benefit of 
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the inhabitants, for the faithful discharge of which Great Britain 
is responsible to God. It is argued by the society, and it 
appears to us irresistibly argued, that a due regard to the trust 
will recognize the spiritual as well as the temporal interests of 
the people, and by the principles upon which the civil laws of the 
country are based, make an effort to place the Christian religion 
in as favourable a light in the eyes of the native as its Divine 
origin and intrinsic excellence deserve. 

Entertaining these views, the society contends that it is the 
duty of the Anglo-Indian Government to give the fullest protec- 
tion to Christian missionary enterprise, and to shield from all 
wrong—to their persons or their property—those who are en- 
gaged in the attempt to evangelize the Indian population. Nor are 
these the only duties of the Anglo-Indian executive. It should be 
its aim to secure from all injury by wilful mischief the churches, 
chapels, colleges, schools, and other effects necessary to the 
prosecution of religious objects, and to allow no impediment to 
the free action of Christian zeal. But while we contend with the 
Executive Committee of the Society for the Liberation of Reli- 
gion from State Patronage for a clear stage for the unrestricted 
pursuit by Christian societies of every denomination of their 
religious views, thus giving them ample room and verge enough 
for their good work, we also contend that the Government 
should abstain from identifying itself with any society whatever. 
Neither by contributions from public funds, nor by grants of 
public land, nor by appointments to ecclesiastical office, nor by 
the establishment of ecclesiastical law, should the British Govern- 
ment in India give countenance to the idea that to convert the 
natives to the Christian religion, or to control the efforts of those 
who within the proper limits of law seek their conversion, is any 
part of the business of the Indian Government. The British 
native in India, no matter what creed he professes, should have 
full liberty to profess and celebrate it, to teach it, and, if he will, 
to proselytize others to his views. We will go the length of 
saying, too, that the natives of India should be protected from all 
insult and injury on account of their religious belief. Their 
temples should be guarded from wanton desecration, and no baits 
or bribes should be held out to them to abandon the faith of 
their fathers. But, on the other hand, no undue consideration 
for the religious prejudices of the natives, nor apprehension of ex- 
citing among them a mutinous spirit, ought to induce the British 
Government in India to cast a slur on Christianity—to sanction 
by official acts, the idolatrous, impure, and persecuting doctrines, 
held by various native races. The great mistake we have made 
since the beginning of our connexion with India has been to 
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render that connexion subsidiary to gain. This false idea of 
making rem quocunque modo rem our load star has vitiated the 

whole of our policy. India has been in consequence too much 

made a preserve for money seekers and money getters instead of 
an open field for an enlightened, comprehensive, and imperial 

policy. It is because of this desire to take as much as we could 

get and give as little in return as possible that we have made 

so few roads and railways in the country. Their construction 
on an adequate scale would, according to the Lords of Leaden- 

hall-street, have trenched too much on revenue. So it was also 

in respect of education. Great has been the show in the reports 
of the India House on this subject. But when we state that to 
this day the professors, and even the principals of colleges, have 
been left in the condition of uncovenanted servants, and made to 
feel in Indian society that they rank below the most ordinary 
chaplain or surgeon, what was to be expected? We fear we 
should be too near the truth were we to say that the whole affair, 
as far as the Company have been concerned, has been of value only 
in proportion to the uses that might be made of it athome. Inan 
agricultural sense it is the same labyrinth of jungle and corn 
land, of cultivation and waste it was a century ago—socially, it 
is ignorant, superstitious, and preposterous as it was in the time 
of Aurungzebe. 

It was and is the system to do every thing on a cheap scale— 
a system which Lord Dalhousie, in all respects, férwarded with 
the spirited zeal of a clerk, and the hard-fistedness of a Scotch 
steward, factor, or comptroller, managing a dilapidated landed 
property of a couple of thousands a-year north of the Tweed,— 
which led to the maintenance of so large a Sepoy force. A 
Sepoy army was chiefly recommended from motives of economy. 
It was more than one-half cheaper than a British force. The 
men had less pay—they were more easily subsisted, clothed, 
lodged, and moved from place to place than British troops, or 
than Goorkhas, Afghans, or Sikhs. How dearly we have paid 
for this penny-wise and pound-foolish scheme in blood and in 
money, let the valuable lives sacrificed and the immense ex- 
pense of putting down the mutiny answer. 

It is scarcely possible to suppose that, had the affairs of India 
been subjected to British supervision or the security of our 
sway calmly considered, that only so small a handful of British 
troops would have been keptin the country, or that the principal 
forts and arsenals would, from feelings of economy or a supine and 
sleepy feeling of security, be left altogether in the hands of 
natives. Our conduct throughout has been characteristic. From 
low views of cheapness and gain, and a desire to make the 
country pay as a commercial investment, we employed in undue 
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proportions the native soldier and the high-caste man, and the 
same low, sordid, and thoroughly erroneous views have led us to 
neglect the most palpable and efficient means for the Chris- 
tianization of the country. In order not to interfere with our 
profits or our revenue system, we have put our Christianity 
under a bushel and hid the light of the gospel. When we had 
done so little in our own faith actively—when we had remained 
either passive or undemonstrative, if not hostile to the propaga- 
tion of our religion, what could the Hindoo conclude but that 
we did not believe in our faith? When he perceived that we 
exalted the Hindoo idolatry—that we conserved and repaired its 
temples, renewed its idols, reised taxes and tribute in support 
of its ceremonious worship, and provided guards for its obscene 
duties, what could the Hindoo conclude but that we were proud 
of his religion and ashamed of our own? It was thus we 
nurtured the fierce religious fanaticism, the insane religious pride 
of Mussulman and Hindoo, which have resulted in murderous 
mutiny and in atrocities non nominandum inter Christianos. 

In the appropriate freedom of Civil Government, the adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man, we fully admit no plea 
of conscience should be permitted to overbear the plain course 
of law and equity. On no religious pretext should any man, 
whether Christian or Heathen, be allowed to annoy, injure, 
despoil, or destroy others in their persons, their property, or their 
liberty. We will say even of Mahomedan or Hindoo charitable 
foundations that, where property is left to certain purposes, if 
these purposes be not immoral, it belongs to the civil power to 


guard such property. The Civil Government has no more right. 


to rob Hindooism or Mahomedanism of its endowments in India 
than to rob dissent of its endowments in England. It is only as 
the one or the other can be demonstrated to be anti-social or 
immoral that the magistrate can come in as a reformer. But 
between thus merely tolerating or allowing to be administered 
heathen endowments, and mixing ourselves up with and for- 
warding and favouring them, there is a wide distinction. It has 
been the fault of official people in India to have favoured 
idolatry and caste beyond what was necessary, expedient, or 
just. In this way have we brought down much mischief on our 
heads from the natives, if not, indeed, from a higher power. 

We have alluded to one instance in which a Sepoy was actually 
dismissed from the army in consequence of embracing Chris- 
tianity. This individual, Mathew Prabhu Din, was a corporal of 
high caste. Bishop Heber, who saw him in 1825, describes him 
‘as a tall, plain-looking man, with every appearance of a respect- 
‘able and well-behaved soldier.’ After a careless investigation, 
and, as his conversion was supposed to be exciting considerable 
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ferment in his corps, the Indian Government, in pursuance of 
its policy of humouring the native prejudices to an unjustifiable 
extent, disgraced him by removing him from his regiment, 
although it allowed him his pay. 7 
It is said by the apologists of the Company that this was 
not a discouragement to Christianity. The men must be bold 
' who say so, for by the Government Regulations of 1814 (see 
Regulations 23 and 27), native Christians are debarred from 
filling any public office of responsibility. So careful, indeed, 
are the East India Company, even while we write, not to offend 
native prejudices on the subject of caste, that the very convicts 
in the East India Company's gaols are allowed to preserve its 
distinction. Convicts are not required to labour in what they 
deem an improper vocation, and are allowed time and space each 
to cook his own meals. Almost incredible to Englishmen at 
home, indeed, are the annoyances to which the officers of the 
Indian Government are exposed from this deference to the pre- 
tensions of caste. If a Brahmin be employed as a chief writer, 
household servants must not enter his apartment as it is pol- 
luted, and the gentleman must be permitted to absent himself for 
his ablutions. But in works which are private, and not those of 
the Government, this folly is dispensed with. There the airs of 
caste go for nothing, and the men of caste, for the sake of the 
employment, learn to dispense with them. 

When a railway was first opened, says Dr. Buist, two of the 
most eminent of the native gentlemen in the Presidency, a 
Hindoo and a Parsee, proposed to have the low-caste natives 
debarred from the carriages—a proposition doubly monstrous 
when it is considered that every man who eats salt contributes to 
the revenue, out of which the dividends are guaranteed. It was 
fortunately overruled. All castes are now seen to travel together 
in the same carriage without a murmur, and this one bugbear, 
which, if yielded to, might have tended to assist in the per- 
petuation of one of the greatest curses which ever afflicted the 
family of man, once braved vanished like a dream. The Rev. W. 
Clarkson, a very intelligent missionary in Bombay, writes :— 


‘It is commonly argued that Indian caste is an inviolable institute, 
and that the Government cannot intermeddle with it. All who well 
know the natives will give to this one answer, viz., the natives will 
not long let caste militate against their self interest. They have a 
host of ways whereby to reconcile the twain. They all acknowledge 
a god above all gods; this is, to use their own expression, ‘their belly.’ 
Hindoo caste is like the snake which may lay strait and stiff, but 
which can also bend and twist, and elude the grasp. If caste be 
abolished in the army or schools there will be no army, no scholars, 
nothing of the kind ; a legend can quickly be conjured up, a gloss devised, 
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harmonizing princi it into the socio-religious economy—no- 
selves beneath respect by serving the Malécha races. 

‘Do the Brahmins then avoid our service? No, they press into it. 
How can they do so consistently? By a device of their own. ‘ All 
power,’ say they, ‘is but an emanation of our god Vishnu; in serving 
the powerful British we are only serving our own god.’ The water 
of the Ganges is needed at times without number for oaths and purifi- 
tions, &c. But it is not at all times procurable in all parts of India. 
What is done? ‘Let there be faith;’ was the accommodating reli- 
gious rule, ‘and so Ganges water is in your vessel.’ The supremacy 
of Hindoo gods, and the political subjection of their vassals, the 
Brahmins, seem inconsistent? Not at all. The British are the 
descendantsof themonkey god Hunaman,andto them Ramchundragave 
the political rule of India as a boon for their great ancestors’ services. 

‘The Mussulmans, when conquerors of the country, drew water of 
course from the public wells. Nothing could be a greater abomination, 
inasmuch as they kill and eat the cow. Will the Hindoos then 
forsake their wells? No. Yet how can their religion brook their 
drinking water polluted by the Mussulman? There is an exercise for 
Hindoo ingenuity, and well does it accomplish its task. ‘The Mussul- 
man,’ say they, ‘is pak (holy,-pure), the water therefore is not defiled.’ 
Thus they make a merit of necessity with a vengeance, satisfy their 
consciences, and spare themselves the obligation of force. And thus 
they will ever do. 

‘On a large and enduring scale let Hindoo interests be affected, and 
all the Shastras of India will not be allowed to interfere. Let Govern- 
ment take its stand on sound principle, and the natives will accom- 
modate it to their own position. On the contrary, if their rulers 
condescend to them they will find caste rise in its pretensions till its 
arrogant claims render the work of Government impossible.” 


We give the following as‘a recent instance of folly in this 
shape, and as reported by an eye-witness :-— 

‘The ayah (nurse) of a®European lady was required to give evidence 
on a pending case. Before she was admitted into Court, the acting 
magistrate considered himself bound to inquire as to her caste. ‘A 
Dair,’ was the reply (low caste but not the lowest), and preparations 
must theréfore be made to protect the Brahmin clerks or writers 
from the pollution of her presence. At the magistrate’s orders the cover- 
ing Was unfastened from the floor; nails were taken out, the matting 
rolled back, and then the witness might be permitted to stand on the 
bare ground and give her testimony without injury to the susceptible 
officials. Beit remembered, however, that had one of those very men 
had occasion to go the next day to the house of the ayah’s master, 
where he knew no such nonsense would be tolerated, he would approach 
the sofa where the said ayah might be seated with her little charge 
beside her mistress and salaam (make obeisance) to the lady beside 
without a scruple. 

‘Great complaint has been made at Bombay only recently, that a 
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lady of the Persee caste should have been required to appear as a wit- 
ness at a court of justice, and it has been accounted as something 
almost heroic. The judges, Sir William Yardley and Sir Matthew 
Saussee, have refused to admit the deception.’* 

Other ridiculous incongruities of caste may be here stated. 
Thus what a Brahmin cook has prepared is pure for his master, 
but what his master has touched is polluted for him. Nearly all 
Hindoos so rigorously refrain from animal food, and look upon 
swine with such especial disgust, that in the great drought of 
1770, when it has been calculated that more than one-fourth of 
the teeming population of Bengal perished of famine, thousands 
died rather than violate their religious scruples; yet all these will 
eat the flesh of the deer and wild boar if not killed by their own 
hands. In Kumara all will eat the short tailed sheep of the hills, 
but none will touch one with a long tail. The Rajpoots eat fish, 
mutton, and venison, but hold fowls, beef, and pork in abomina- 
tion. Those who shrink from eating the domestic fowl will 
eagerly devour the jungle fowl. Hindoos consider themselves 
defiled by feathers, but among the tribes at the Himalayas this 
prejudice does not exist. An earthen pot is polluted by being 
touched by one of an inferior caste, a metal one suffers no such 
deterioration.t 

The feeling of caste has, we believe, been mistakenly encouraged 
as contributing to the stability of our rule; certain it is that it 
retards the progress of enlightened principles, by which the 
character of a people is elevated and rendered better adapted for 
free institutions. From the prevalence of caste has arisen that 
want of patriotism which has ever been remarked as a charac- 
teristic of the Indian people. They have no political unity, no 
nationality, no public spirit.t To caste, too, is to be ascribed that 
extreme selfishness which induces the people of India to look 
without sympathy upon the misfortun@s of their neighbours. 
Nowhere are the sufferings of strangers treated with more in- 
difference than in India. The traveller may fall sick by the way, 
but not a soul will render him assistance. If his caste be un- 
known, all will avoid him for fear of pollution. 

It will scarcely be believed that caste has been continued among 
native Christians. Mrs. Colin Mackenzie says, under date of 
February 12th, 1849 


‘Mr. Winslow at Madras some time ago, had to excommunicate up- 
wards of thirty Catechists for. keeping caste, and the whole of them 
. relapsed into heathenism. I did not know till the other day that caste 

was most rigidly observed among a large portion of the Church of 

* Remarks on the Indian Crisis, pp. 25, 26. 
4 


+ Heber’s Journey, vol. ii. p. 24. 
t Heber’s Journey, vol. iii, p. 274. 
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England converts at Madras. It seems that the venerable Schwartz 
set the example of this most pernicious compliance with idolatrous 
customs, not foreseeing its vicious consequences. Imagine so-called 
Christians of high caste refusing to associate, even at the Lord’s table, 
with those of low caste—scrupulously avoiding the pollution of having 
any communion with their brethren.’ 


It may be that ten or a dozen years ago there were officers who 
lent their countenance and support to idolatrous processions. 
We believe, however, there are no such officers left to the pre- 
sent time. ‘A certain Major,’ says Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
‘ lived in a certain guru (Sikh priest's) house near Jullunder. 
‘ He lived rent free, had the guru’s excellent house, garden, 
‘ bullocks and horses, in fact, everything. He paid for it by 
‘lending all his influence to support the said gurus, solemnly 
‘walking with them in an idolatrous procession, while contrary 
‘ to the express regulations of the service, six trumpeters of the 
‘ regiment opened the march, and as some of them were doubtless 
‘ Mussulmans, they must have been much disgusted at being so 
employed.’ 

It has been urged in defence of the East India Company, that 
it is the most dangerous thing in the world to interfere with the 
religion of the natives. Our Indian rulers have observed that, 
for seven centuries, Mahomedans of Persia and Tartary kept the 
Hindoos in subjection ; that, during that period, though Hindoo 
chiefs and Mahometan omrahs and atabegs of wealth and in- 
fluence could, by holding out a prospect of plunder to their 
followers, without much difficulty excite a rebellion, it was inter- 
ference with their religion alone which roused the feelings of the 
natives as a body. This is undoubtedly true. Allow the people 
of India to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, and they 
submit to any conqueror. It is on these considerations the 
Directors allege their policy of non-interference with native 
customs is and was founded. But Christians answer—It is not 
with the non-interference of the Indian Government they quarrel, 
but with its lending a helping hand morally and pecuniarily to 
idolatry and idol-worship. No sensible, reflecting man asks the 
Indian Government, as a government, to interfere with the reli- 
gious customs of the people; but, on the other hand, let them 
not seek to prop up and perpetuate those customs. Mrs. 
Mackenzie tells us, on the authority of Mr. Porter, the missionary, 
that the war in the Punjaub had done much in the way of 
opening that country to the gospel. It is our firm belief that 
the mutiny will do much in the same direction, for scores of new 
missionaries will present themselves to preach in every Presi- 
dency, to whom, we trust, no impediment will be raised by any 
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authority, Indian or English. It is a curious fact that the 

Brahmins, when twitted with their idolatry, and charged with 

worshipping a bull in black stone, reply like the Papists. We 

do not worship the images, say they, we only use them to put us 

in mind of the thing represented. Cardinal Wiseman or Dr. 

Cullen would answer in a similar strain. 

The character of the Hindoo is patient, supple, and insi- 

nuating. His uniform subjection to foreign conquerors—his 

constitutional timidity—his love of repose—his limited powers 

of resistance—have made him more anxious to dissemble and 

play the hypocrite, to smother his feelings, and avert force by 

fraud, and intimidation by compliance and subserviency, than 

risk the inconvenience which might arise from open and direct 

opposition. This character it was, materially encouraged and pro- 

moted by caste, which enabled our Sepoys to deceive their 
officers, and to induce them to believe that all was right, when 

the diabolical villains were on the eve of mutiny. Caste also 
interposes an obstacle to the progress of the missionary. It is 
in the character of the natives to be swayed by the examples of 
high rank and power; and few or no influential rajahs or princes 
have embraced Christianity. Bodies of native Christians are, no 
doubt, growing up, to which every fresh convert can attach him- 
self, but among these are few men of rank or consideration. If 
‘one influential rajah would embrace Christianity, thousands 
would follow in his wake. It would be well for the future if 
our missionaries would take one leaf out of the book of the Jesuit, 
Francis Xavier. That remarkable man did not fail to address 
himself to the higher classes in the East, and among these he 
found many converts. Without neglecting the humble, it would 
certainly be advisable for British missionaries to address them- 
selves to men in high position, whose example would have 
weight and influence with retainers and followers. There is 
now a spirit of inquiry abroad, and an eagerness for European 
learning, which cannot fail to forward the cause of Christianity. 
That, however, which has been the greatest impediment to the 
wider spread of Christianity—we mean the small supply of mis- 
sionaries—will, we trust, no longer continue. In considering 
the. supply of missionaries for India we should reflect on the 
magnitude of our Indian Empire, and on the myriads of human 
beings which it contains. Our Indian Empire is not much less 
than the whole of Europe, and is nearly as thickly peopled. Its 
inhabitants are distributed over twenty-four provinces, speaking 
thirteen well-recognised languages, and many dialects. We 
know immense efforts have, within the last few years, been 
made, and that greater than have ever hitherto been made are 
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now being made to engage missionaries for India. But, probably, 
at the outbreak of the mutiny, notwithstanding all efforts, there 
were not above five hundred Europeans actively engaged in 
spreading the Gospel in Hindostan—if, indeed, there were so 
many. In 1851, we know, according to the Calcutta Review, the 
number of Europeans engaged in the good work did not amount 


to four hundred. The tide, however, has now strongly set in - 


favour of sending a greater number of missionaries to the East, nor 
will funds be wanting to aid them in their progress. It is in the 
southern part of India that the greatest number of native 
Christians, Protestant as well as Romanist, are now found. A 
recent account of the Jesuit mission at Madura numbers the 
Roman Catholic converts there at 120,000. This number is 
doubtless exaggerated; but whether exaggerated or not, we 
trust British missionaries will never resort to the expedients put 


into force by Robert de Nobilius, the head of the mission of” 


Madura. This man, and the Jesuit fathers under him, adopted 
openly all the practices of the Brahmins. So scandalous was 
their conformity that, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, Clement XI. sent Cardinal de Tournon with powers 
ablatere, to put an end to these scandals. The delegate of the 
Pope, after inquiry, condemned the practices of the Jesuit 
missionaries, and forbade them, under pain of excommunication, 
to conform to the customs of the Brahmins. The Jesuits re- 
sisted, and sent envoys to Rome with a view to reverse this 
decision. But the Pope was inexorable, and maintained .the 
decree of his legate. 

The English authorities, however, dealt the most vigorous 
blow to the Madura mission. They denounced the imposture of 
these hypocritical and dissembling villains to the native popula- 
tion, who thus enlightened on the true character of these Chris- 
tian Brahmins, reverted to their primitive superstitions. The 
reaction was so complete, that Pére Dubois observes in his 
remarkable work on Hindostan, written at the end of the 
eighteenth century, that in a quarter of a century's sojourn in 
India he did not meet a single Christian. How different were 
the proceedings of the first Protestant missionaries, Dr. Ziegen- 
blog, who proceeded to Madras under the auspices of Frederick IV. 
of Denmark, and Dr. Kiernander, who was sent to Calcutta, 
in 1756, by the Society for the Propagation of Christian Doc- 
trine. Lord Clive gave considerable aid to Dr. Kiernander, both 
pecuniarily and morally, and Hastings helped Kiernander’s suc- 
cessors. In 1793, Mr. Wilberforce attempted by Bill to compel 
the East India Company to maintain and pay missionaries for the 
propagation of the faith. The Bill was rejected by an immense 
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majority; but this neither discouraged Mr. Wilberforce nor his 
friends. The efforts of Protestant evangelical missionaries were 
crowned with a certain degree of success under the government 
of the Marquess Wellesley. This great statesman was the 
first public man who authorized the distribution of translations 
of the Bible in the wide domains of the East India Company's 
Government, remarking that a Christian could not do less or a 
Governor-General more. 

A great outcry has been recently raised by two turbulent and 
ill-affected Popish prelates, Drs. Wiseman and Cullen—the one 
a Roman Sybarite acting a part, the other a narrow-minded monk 
(who have both done their little utmost to injure the Indian 
Charitable Relief Fund)—as to the ill-treatment of Roman 
Catholics in India. Now the provisions for the spiritual wants of 
the Roman Catholic servants of the Government in India are on 
a most liberal scale. They have been determined by the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council, dated the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1856, and are as follows :— 


_ ©The sum of 200 rupees per mensem, formerly allowed to four 
bishops, namely, to one in each of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and to one in each division of the Bengal Presidency, on 
account of the correspondence which they carry on with Government, 
and of the ecclesiastical returns relating to Roman Catholics, which 
they are required to furnish for transmission to England, has been 
raised to 400 rupees per mensem. 

‘A Roman Catholic priest is now employed by the Government at 
every station where there is an European regiment, and a second priest 
at every station where there are two or more European regiments. A 
priest is also allotted to every station where, though there be no 
European regiments, such a number of British-born Roman Catholics 
in the service of Government reside as may seem to require a separate 

astor. 
. ‘The number and rates of pay of Roman Catholic priests at the 
several stations are determined according to the following principles :— 

‘1st. Wherever two or more European regiments are quartered toge- 
ther, two priests shall be allowed, on salaries of 150 rupees and 100 
rupees per mensem, respectively. 

‘2nd. Wherever more than one regiment of Europeans, but less than 
two, are located, one priest shall be allowed, on a salary of 150 rupees 
per mensem. 
_ ‘8rd. The priest at each seat of local government shall be allowed a 
salary of 150 rupees per mensem, irrespectively of the number of Euro- 
pean regiments located there. 

‘4th. At any other station to which a priest may be appointed, his 
salary shall be 100 rupees per mensem. 

‘5th. Wherever under these rules the allowance now paid to the 
Roman Catholic priest at any station is reduced, the difference may be 
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made good in the form of a personal allowance to the existing incum- 
bent during his incumbency. 

‘The Roman Catholic priests have also been declared entitled to 
the privilege of gratuitous medical attendance, and at Mofussil stations 
to gratuitous medicines; also to travelling allowance, on the usual 
scale, when ordered to move on service. 

‘The Roman Catholic priests in the pay of Government are required 
to perform spiritual offices for the native as well as the European 
Roman Catholic soldiers, at their respective stations, without demand- 
ing fees for such services. 

*‘ Wherever an European regiment is quartered, such asum of money 
is granted by the Government as will serve to provide a plain building 
for a Roman Catholic chapel, leaving all architectural ornaments, if 
desired, to be provided by the congregation, as in the case of Pro- 
testant churches built by Government. Each Roman Catholic chapel 
so aided is to be repaired by, and to become the property of, Govern- 
ment; and, in each case, a small allowance is made towards lighting 
and cleaning. 

‘ A portion of land in the Military Burial-ground at Bhurampore, 
and in the Circular-road Burial-ground at Calcutta, is set apart for 
the interment of persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion. A sepa- 
rate portion of ground in all military burial-grounds is also set apart 
in like manner exclusively for Roman Catholics, with the option of 
consecrating it according to their rites.’ 


Can any one, on reading these provisions for a hostile religion, 
say that the conduct of the Anglo-Indian Government is other- 
wise than liberal, tolerant, and generous? Compare it with the 
treatment, with the persecution of the religion of England at 
Rome, at Naples, in Spain, in Austria, and how brightly does the 
government of the Company contrast with the pitiful narrowness 
and disingenuous bigotry of the Pope ; of the King of Naples and 
his clerical Camarilla ; of Austria and her Jesuits; and of Spain 
and her Carlist clergy. Yet we know, from many sources, that 
the Roman Catholic priests in India are, for the most part, 
rebels and firebrands—fautors of sedition and discontent. The 
Irish Roman Catholic priests (says the gallant and accomplished 
Colonel Mountain, in the history of his life, recently published 
by his widow) whom the Government pays in India, are down-— 
right rebels, and do their utmost to foment discontent amongst 
our Romanist troops. We trust if any such incendiaries are 
found among the regiments recently sent to India, that Sir 
Colin Campbell will deal with them by the most summary 
process of military law. Antecedent to the mutiny, it is well 
known some of the popish priests were contributors to the native 
press. This is a system of sedition and libel which they can no 
longer continue, for the native press is happily extinct. But 
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sedition may be spoken as well as written; and if their reverences 

be found to have spoken or uttered anything mischievous, re- 

bellious, or treasonable, it would be criminal to spare one amongst 

them. 

We have said that the Government of the East India Company 

has not expended anything like what it should have expended on 

railroads and public works. The estimate for 1854 and 1855, for 

salaries, establishments, and miscellaneous expenses, amounted to 

93,000 rupees ; of the land rented and purchased for the purpose, 

to 1,834,800 rupees. The total proposed to be expended in that 
period on embankments, roads, bridges, lighthouse, harbours, dock- 

yards, and inland navigation, amounted to 37,14,668 rupees. The 

estimated expenditure for the North-West Provinces, in 1853 and 
1854, on roads, was 4,16,703 rupees; whereas the estimates for 
1854 and 1855 were only 2,60,000 rupees. In the Punjaub, a 
more liberal outlay took place. The expenditure for 1853 and 1854, 
on the Grand Trunk road, from Kurnaul to Lahore, and on 
the Lahore and Peshawur roads, amounted to 20,26,093 rupees ; 
whereas the estimated expenses for 1854 and 1855 amounted to 
27,383,590 rupees. 

The subject of railway communication in India was first laid 
before the Supreme Government by Mr. R. M. Stephenson, in 
1843; but it was not till 1845 the Court appointed Mr. Sims 
to be consulting engineer to the Government of India in the 
railway department. It was not until 1849 the East India 
Company entered into a contract with the East India Railway 
Company for the construction of an experimental line, which was 
to cost one million sterling, and to be selected with a view to 
its forming a portion of a trunk line into the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Mr. Sims did not report on the subject till April, 1850, 
nor did the Governor-General record a minute recommending the 
line from Howarth to Raneegunge till the 4th July, 1850. It 
was calculated that, but for the mutiny, a portion of the railway 
from Allahabad to Agra would be ready by the end of 1857, and 
that the section between Burdwan and Ramgehall would be com- 
pleted in the present year, and the remainder probably in 1859. 
We may say generally, that whether in reference to the Madras, 
the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Barode, and Central 
India, or the Scinde Railway, the East India Company have not 
shown the promptitude and energy desirable in reference to a 
matter of such imperial importance. 

In the Madras Presidency, during the years 1855 and 1856, 
the principal educational schools appear to have been re-modelled 
—a normal school has been established, as well as the com- 
mencement of a system of Zillah schools. At the close of the 
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year 1856, three grants in aid of existing schools had been 
sanctioned—one of 7000 rupees, in aid of a building for a school 
established at Madras, for the instruction of Mahomedans. The 
principal Government institution at Madras has also been re- 
modelled. A legal branch has been attached to it, and a pro- 
fessor of law appointed, who commenced his lectures in August, 
1856. Provision had been, before that time, made for the 
addition of a professorship of logic and vernacular literature. 
The number under instruction, on the 80th April, 1856, was 252. 
The course of instruction in the senior department, general 
branch, embraced, in English literature, Shakspeare’s Hamlet and 
Julius Cesar, Chambers's Encyclopedia of English Literature, 
Bacon's Essays, the Calcutta Poetical Reader, No. IV., and 
a volume of selections from standard English authors, both 
ee and poetical. In History, Guizot’s Civilization of 

wrope, and Taylor's Modern History. In Moral Philosophy, 
Paley. In Political Economy, Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations. 
In Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, the Second Book of 
Euclid; Hann’s Plane Trigonometry; Snowball’s Spherical 
Trigonometry ; Whewell’s Mechanics; Moseley's Astronomy, 
with Notes from Hymer; Newton’s Principia ; and Hamilton's 
Conic Sections. 

The General Report of 1855 and 1856, in reference to crime, 
though not all that we could wish, is still reassuring. Female in- 
fanticide, so general among the Rajpoot, and some other com- 
munities of Upper India, has been, for twelve or fifteen years 
back, greatly repressed in several districts of the Doab, Myn- 
poory, a part of Etah, Mozuffernuggur, and Meerut, and also in 
Agra, and the Jaloun district, though it is still occasionally found 
there, and in other places, as in some villages on the Jumna, in 
Futtehpoor, and in the Jounsar and Bhawur Hill Pergunnahs of 
the Dehra Dhoon jurisdiction. This good result has been pro- 
duced partly by the influence of humane and energetic magis- 
trates, and in a great measure, also, by their use of different 
measures of vigilance and coercion, to which an obedient and 
well-disposed population readily submits, but which have been, 
in themselves, irregular, and without warrant in law. During 
1855 and 1856, circumstances led to the disclosure of a painfully 
extensive existence of infanticide in the Benares division. The 
care and secrecy with which the life of a very young infant can 
be taken in the seclusion of a Hindoo zenana, render independent 
proof against either the instigator or the perpetrator of the 
murder nearly unattainable. Yet it is shown by Mr. W. R. 
Moore, who was deputed for the purpose, that in one tribe of 
Goruckpoor Rajpoots, there has been no marriage of a daughter 
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for more than two hundred years; and also that, in the villages 
of other tribes, no girl is to be found living. 

The carrying off of young female children is too frequently 
‘reported; but convictions and punishments for the offence are 
also often secured. The poisoning of cattle for the sake of their 
hides was found to have been of most injurious prevalence in 
the Azemgurgh district of the Benares division. The murders 
from jealousy regarding women were also common. 

In the Punjaub the greatest efforts have been made to render 
justice cheap, quick, sure, simple, and substantial. There are no 
elaborate laws, but there are brief rules explaining, in an acces- 
sible form, the main provisions of the several systems of native 
law on such matters as inheritance, marriage, adoption, testa- 
mentary or other disposition of property, and setting forth the 
chief principles to be observed in other branches of law, such as 
contracts, sale, mortgage, debt, commercial usage. In the 
Punjaub, too, the most open and liberal provisions exist for the 
admission of evidence. There are also arrangements for refe- 
rence to arbitration and for the ascertainment of local custom. 
The procedure, indeed, is without any pretensions to technical 
exactitude, but it is a procedure which provides for the litigants 
and their respective witnesses being confronted in open court, for 
a decision being arrived at after this brief forensic controversy, 
and for judgment being delivered to the parties then ‘and there. 
The civil system of the Punjaub may to some appear somewhat 
rough and ready, but it attainsthe broad and plain object aimed at, 
and that it gives satisfaction to the people is plain from this, that 
all through this desperate mutiny the Punjaub has been quiet. 
Crime has also diminished in the Punjaub. Dacoity, or gang-rob- 
bery, has not reappeared since its first suppression. The Dacoity 
cases arising on the frontier are really border raids. Thuggee is 
perhaps extinct, certainly dormant, although some members of 
the old gangs are at large. Female infanticide, if not extin- 
guished, is verging on extinction. The two incentives to this 
secret crime, namely, pride of birth and pride of purse, have been 
nearly removed. The military police of the Punjaub are tho- 
roughly disciplined and are hardly inferior to the best irregular 
troops. The Punjaub Thuggee establishment is maintained. A 
considerable number of Thugs are still at large, perhaps 400. 
But their devices are utterly confounded, and they find them- 
selves so tracked that they cannot practise their dark profession. 
This state of the Punjaub is altogether owing to that great man, 
Sir John Lawrence, one of the much and often unjustly incrimi- 
nated civil servants of India. Sir John Lawrence was educated 
at Haileybury, where he obtained the law medal, the history 
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prize, and three prizes for Oriental languages. We owe, how- 
ever, more than the condition of the Punjaub to Sir John Law- 
rence. Without his wonderful efforts Delhi would never have 
been taken. Mr. Henry Mead, formerly editor of the Friend of 
India, who has just published a work which, among a good deal 
of valuable matter, contains also some extreme and exaggerated 
views, thus speaks of Sir John Lawrence in contrast with Lord 
Canning :— 

‘ The difference between Lord Canning and Sir John Lawrence lies 
simply in this—that the one never succeeded, and the other never 
failed, in anything he undertook. The contrast of the two men exhi- 
bits something marvellous. But for Sir John Lawrence, Delhi 
would not have been taken; but for Lord Canning, Cawnpore would 
not have fallen. The one creates means, the other merely dissipates 
them. The one finds everything within his own brain, the other 
can glean nothing from the whole outside world.’ 

These observations on Sir John Lawrence are perfectly just, 
but Mr. Mead bears a great deal too hardly on Lord Canning. 
That noble lord, undoubtedly, does not possess the genius, elo- 
quence, and brilliant wit of his distinguished father, and is cer- 
tainly not the fittest man who might have been chosen to govern 
India; but, in a period of enormous difficulty and the greatest 
danger, he exhibited rare calmness and self-possession, and 
endeavoured to hold the balance equally between Englishman and 
native. Lord Canning had been but a short period in Bengal 
before the mutiny broke out. He therefore knew little personally 
of the country, and was dependent, in a great degree, for in- 
formation on the members in Council, who had all been in 
office in the time of his predecessor. The mistakes which he 
committed are fairly attributable to the Dorins, the Grants, the 
Birches, the Peacocks, and the Beadons, while his merits are all 
. his own. Undoubtedly the English element at Calcutta in the 
months of June, July, August, and September was breast-high 
against Lord Canning, because it conceived that he leaned too 
much towards the native, of whose treachery all disapproved ; 
but now that the panic which then prevailed has subsided, and 
that reason has resumed her sway over passion and fear, men do 
more justice to the calm courage and equity of the Governor- 
General. Placed in a difficuit position by the errors of his pre- 
decessors, not by his own, Lord Canning has acted quite dif- 
ferently from Lord Dalhousie. Instead of traversing the views 
or thwarting the measures of the Commander-in-Chief, like 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning has given his full confidence to 
Sir Colin Campbell, and has in every way co-operated with that 
gallant soldier, properly acquiescing in the military measures and 
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plans of an officer who has had more than half a century's 
experience in all quarters of the world. In the first extravagance 
of his self-conceit, Lord Dalhousie thought himself a better 
general and administrator than Napier, and the result was, that 
he impeded rather than assisted the great Commander. 

We all know the result. The public service suffered from this 
egotism of a bureaucrat, and Sir Charles Napier was forced to 
resign his command. ‘There were not wanting those in Calcutta 
who, for their own purposes, propagated stories of disagreement 
between Lord Canning and Sir Colin Campbell. But these tales 
have been dissipated, first at the Lord Mayor's dinner by the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lords Palmerston and Granville, and 
more recently by Lord Panmure in the House of Lords, who on 
Saturday, the 12th of December, at the request of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, read a letter from Sir Colin 
Campbell to the effect, that Lord Canning had aided him in 
every way, and that there existed the best possible understanding 
between them. This augurs well for the future of India, for 
divided councils, at any time dangerous, would now be disastrous. 
In much that we find in Mr. Mead’s book we cannot agree. It 
seems to be too much what the French call a piéce de circon- 
stance, and got up for the occasion, and it is also deeply tinged 
with one-sidedness, but, nevertheless, itis a valuable contribution 
to the pamphlet literature on India, and will, we doubt not, be 
much quoted in the ensuing month of February. In nearly if 
not all that Mr. Mead says touching Lord Dalhousie, however, 
we thoroughly agree with him. We believe that a more over- 
rated or a more mischievous Governor-General never presided 
over India, and this the public are now beginning to find out. 
Lord Dalhousie is a man of uncommon smartness, very ready both 
with tongue and pen, and neat and clear in his statements. But 
he was in India a politician of the most low-toned morality as a 
public man, without the slightest touch of statesmanship or 
elevated views. Admirably calculated for the head of a depart- 
ment or of a government board, he would have made an excellent 
Commissioner of Customs or of Excise, or a very good Post- 
master-General, but in the higher regions of office he was wholly 
unqualified to move. Lord Dalhousie left India in October, 
1856, and of most of the disasters that have since occurred he 
was a proximate, if not, indeed, the promoting cause. He had 
done the harshest things that had ever been consummated by any 
Governor-General of India, and had stooped, as Mr. Mead says, 
to the pettiest reprisals upon personal enemies. He could not 
bear the least spirit of independence, and considered every man 
who had a grain of this unpalatable quality as a personal enemy. 
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He was the most gigantic jobber for relatives and dependents 
that had ever presided over the fortunes of India. There was 
not a thirty-secord cousin of the tribe of Ramsay, either by the 
male or female side, or @ la mode de Bretagne, that was not 
provided for. He annexed two provinces to the dominion of 
Great Britain, but whatever men may think of the policy of 
annexation in general, the mode and the means by which Oude 
became merged into British territory must appear more than 
questionable. Perhaps, says Mr. Mead, 


‘These conquests were made, in the first place, for the honour of 
his country; but it was the nature of Lord Dalhousie to make a 
policy that he was proud of personal to himself, and after a while he 
became, more from egotism than right feeling, more as an individual 
than as a Governor-General, concerned in the prosperity of his new 
acquisitions. Prudence would have dictated, that with the increase of 
territories the increase of physical strength should have gone hand in 
hand ; for if the addition of 100,000 square miles of country required 
no extra troops to guard it, it followed as a matter of course that the 
previous military expenditure had been needlessly lavish. The mode 
adopted by Lord Dalhousie to make the Punjaub and Pegu appear 
self-supporting, was the not very dignified process of ‘ cooking accounts,’ 
by debiting the whole military charge of the troops occupying these 
provinces to the Madras and Bengal Presidencies. He had pandered 
skilfully to the weakness of our countrymen, for wherever it is pos- 
sible to combine the merchant’s love of gain with the soldier’s desire 
of distinction, the rule of force is sure to dominate.’ 


The truth is, that the heart of Lord Dalhousie, if heart he 
had, was in his balance-sheet, and his object was to prove to 
the Lords of Leadenhall-street, that the credit side of his 
account was much larger than the debit. We agree with Mr. 
John Bruce Norton, whose Rebellion in India has also the fault 
of one-sidedness, and, in some cases, of over-statement and exag- 
geration, ‘that the eight years of Lord Dalhousie’s government 
* have been the most fatal to our supremacy that have been yet 
‘ recorded in the page of history.’ 


‘Had he,’ says Mr. Norton, ‘employed his time in really consoli- 
dating our power by attention to our internal condition, by introducing 
the reforms in the army pointed at by Sir C. Napier, by reforming 
the administration of justice, by reorganizing an effective police 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, by inquiring into the 
amount of the assessment, pushing on revenue surveys, and lowering 
the demand where too high; had he matured plans for education and 
fostered that great cause with half the zeal he served his own ambi- 
tion, he might, perchance, have less dazzled men for the moment with 
the meteoric brightness of his career, but he would have earned a 
more lasting reputation. No doubt we shall have the brilliancy of 
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the electric telegraph and the railway flashed across our eyes, but I 
say that these measures were none of Lord Dalhousie’s originating, 
but were forced upon him by the pressure of public opinion, and both 
were measures calculated immeasurably to increase the centralizing 
wer of Government as well as to benefit the people. In education 
rd Dalhousie did nothing. The scheme came out ready cut and 
dry from home. He was employed in the great works of annexation, 
consolidation, and centralization. By the last he reduced all men to 
silence, save those pliant instruments who would be content to echo 
his sentiments, and lay before him only such information as was likely 
to prove palatable. But for this would Lord Dalhousie ever have 
= the unfortunate course he did towards the 38th Bengal Native 
nfantry when they refused to proceed on foreign service to Burmah ? 
He yielded to them, and from that moment mutiny may be said to 
have been sanctioned, and its future outburst certain.’ 

To Lord Dalhousie are we also indebted for the immense aug- 
mentation made in the native portion of the Bengal army. The 
superior cheapness of native soldiers fascinated the mind of a 
man who was always looking to his balance-sheet with a view to 
please the Directors, who was perpetually considering the ques- 
tion of profit and loss and debtor and creditor. Three-fourths of 
the addition of high caste natives to the Bengal army, according 
to Qui Hi, were due and owing not to this great financier, but to 
this hard-fisted comptroller, who thought the royal road to 
statesmanship was through pecuniary savings—through cheese- 
parings and candle-ends. Economy is a proper thing in the 
proper place, but economy should not always be the primary, 
never should it be the only consideration with Eastern governors. 
For these great deeds of the Indian Governor General, the 
patriot, Lord Derby, with great self-abnegation, renounced the 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports and bestowed it on Lord Dal- 
housie in 1855, when it was known that the Indian Governor- 
General would speedily leave for England. Lord Derby was then 
in want of a presentable politician to sustain his Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions Ministry. Of course, however, he was not 
moved to confer the Wardenship on Lord Dalhousie from any 
desire of holding out a political bait to that nobleman in order to 
entice him from the Peelites. The noble, the late Governor- 
General for India, too, in his cuttings and carvings in Bengal, 
contrived to make 74 regiments do the work of 150, clipping 
the Sepoy in every way. Of course it was not these deeds, in 
which ‘the thrifty genius of the Tweed’ so greatly exhibited itself, 
that induced the Directors to vote the Governor-General a pen- 
sion of 5000/. per annum. .Yet though Lord Dalhousie thus 
pinched the Sepoy, he was profuse and self-indulgent in the 
expenditure of public money on himself. His marching estab- 
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lishment, according to Qui Hi, cost the state 50,0001. per 
annum, and, upon one occasion, according to the same authority, 
he expended about half as much more through providing a sepa- 
rate marching establishment for Lady Dalhousie. 

Yet the man so self-indulgent in his own regard, could be posi- 
tively dishonest, not merely in his aggressive and ambitious, but 
in his financial policy. When he found the game of annexation 
did not pay, he turned on the fundholder with a view to fresh 
predatory achievements, and descended to the dishonesty of 
robbing Government creditors of one per cent. of the interest they 
were entitled to by a Jesuitical offer of repayment, which he well 
knew the East India Company was not in a position to discharge. 
Nothing has so much tended to alienate the minds of men of all 
classes from the East India Company as this dishonest transac - 
tion, worthy only of such a government as that of Spain. 
Moneyed men in England and in India inquire what madness can 
have possessed a nobleman who had some experience of what a 
ticklish, delicate thing is commercial credit at the Board of 
Trade. The madness of the measure has not, according to Qui 
Hi, who had long been in the East India Company, since escaped 
the notice of the Sepoys, ‘who have publicly avowed themselves 
‘ the avengers of the wrongs not merely of native princes but of 
‘ the moneyed interest.’ The depreciation of East India Company's 
paper in consequence has been full one-fourth, and the merchant 
princes of Leadenhall are not now even able to raise a loan at 
5 per cent. During the period when Lord Dalhousie was in 
course of consummating this iniquity, the commercial value of 
money in England ranged from 5 to 7 per cent., and the year 
after the dishonest deed was accomplished, and now, the commer- 
cial value of money in London ranges from 7 to 9, and even 10 
per cent. When money is worth 9 or 10 per cent. in Thread- 
needle and Lombard-streets, it rules full 11 or 12 per cent. 
throughout India. Nothing destroys the prestige of a Govern- 
ment so effectually as awant of good faith. Of this opinion was the 
Duke of Wellington, to whom Lord Dalhousie owed all his suc- 
cess in life. ‘I would, wrote the Duke of Wellington to his 
brother, the Marquis Wellesley, ‘I would sacrifice Gwalior or 
‘ any other frontier in India ten times over, in order to preserve 
‘our character for scrupulous good faith.’ ‘ What, he asked, 
‘ brought me successfully through the last campaign but that 
‘ adherence to British good faith ; and what success could I hope 
‘ for in any future operations if I were to tarnish that faith ?’ 
This golden rule applies as well to pecuniary as to strategical 
operations, to the five pergunahs as to the five per cents, 


‘Had there been really an overflow of cash in the public treasury,’ 
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says Mr. Bruce Norton, ‘no doubt it could not have been more wisely 
applied than in the reduction of the public debt; but the transaction 
was little more than a transfer from one loan into another; and it is 
confidently asserted, that had the holders of five per cent. paper in- 
sisted upon cash payments, the measure must have fallen through for 
the want of funds. The thirteen crores of rupees in the public trea- 
suries have melted away like morning mists, and no one has yet been 
able to trace what has become of them. But the measure caused the 
atest lightness in the money market, and much personal private 
istress. Searcely any gain has actually been made, since the Govern- 
ment has again been forced to borrow at five per cent., while the 
public creditor is a heavy loser, in many instances to an extent of 
twenty-five per cent. Further, the loss falls on charities, on widows 
and orphans, whose little all is in the funds; and the constant uncer- 
tainty which has since prevailed, consequent upon the Three and a 
half per cent. Loan, the Four, the Four and a half, and now again the 
Five per cent. Loan, has sown suspicion among all the monetary classes 
in India. Of all tampering, tampering with the public credit is 
most dangerous; and the extraordinary fluctuations in the money 
market which have followed Lord Dalhousie’s great financial measure, 
have created a great distrust of us and our honesty in the native 
mind.’ 


Lord Wellesley left the Indian empire consolidated, its great- 
ness established, and our character, whether in peace or in war, 
unequalled. When Lord Dalhousie went to India, every native 
prince was at our feet; a little after he left the country, our 
empire was shaken to its very foundations. It is immaterial to 
consider whether he pursued the bidding of the Directors or fol- 
lowed his own inspirations. If the former, what are we to think 
of his honesty and judgment ?—if the latter, what of his ability 
and statesmanship? Never since Col. Robert Clive assumed the 
reins of Government in 1758, down to 1848, when James Andrew 
Marquess of Dalhousie was named, had England succumbed to 
mutineers. Lord Dalhousie, however, succumbed to the 38th 
Native Infantry, and from that moment, as the Bengal Hurkaru 
stated, it is probable the feelings of the Sepoys underwent 
a change towards their masters. The question of the policy of 
annexation we have not space to discuss here. It may, however, 
be stated that the most experienced Directors, as Messrs. Tucker, 
Shepherd, Oliphant, Melville, and General Caulfield, were against 
annexation, whilst Mr. Mangles, the present Chairman, minuted 
in favour of it. Nine other Directors expressed their concur- 
rence in the views of Mr. Mangles. Some of the ablest men of 
the day, as the Duke of Wellington, Monro, Malcolm, Met- 
calfe, Henry Russell, Elphinstone, Napier, Lord Ellenborough, 
and Lord John Russell, have been against annexation. ‘In my 
‘opinion, says the Duke of Wellington, ‘the extension of our 
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‘territory and influence has been greater than our means.’ And 
Sir Thomas Monro writes: ‘Even if all India could be brought 
‘ under the British dominion, it is very questionable whether such 
‘a change, either as regards the natives or ourselves, ought 
‘to be desired. One effect of such a conquest would be that 
‘the Indian army, having no longer any warlike neighbours to 
‘combat, would gradually lose its military habits and discipline, 
‘and that the native troops would have leisure to feel their own 
‘ strength, and, for want of other employment, to turn it against 
‘their European masters.’ 

Whether annexation be wise or unwise, this at least is clear, that 
Lord Dalhousie, after annexation, should not have left four hun- 
dred fortresses standing in Oude, not one of which was dis- 
mantled. These fortresses will now give immense trouble to Sir 
Colin Campbell and to Sir Henry Havelock, to Sir J. Outram, 
Brigadier Grant, and Colonel Greathed. 

The Court of Directors affords a singular instance of a Govern- 
ment disliked and distrusted by all classes of its employés. ‘I 
‘never knew an officer, of whatever rank,’ says Qui Hi, ‘ who 
‘did not express and feel some contempt for the Court, and who 
‘had not, moreover, some distrust as to what new act of injustice 
‘is contemplated.’ 

We can ourselves bear testimony to this fact, and under these 
circumstances one wonders why the complicated machinery of a 
Court of Directors to check the Indian Government, of a Board 
of Control to check the Court, and of a Premier to check the 
Board is any longer continued. The time is fast approaching 
when an end should be put to this triple or quadruple govern- 
ment. We must know in future where to put our finger on the 
delinquent if things go wrong, and not be driven from post to 
pillar and from pillar to post in a vain search after wrong-doers. 
We have no desire that the government of India should be curtly 
or contumeliously taken out of the hands of the Company, as 
though they were misfeasants or malefactors. This treatment 
they in no degree deserve, for they have done great and good 
things in their time, and have been, on the whole, men of integrity 
and good intentions, if not of the largest views and the highest 
statesmanship. But the Empire of India has now grown too 
large, too mighty for the management of any Company of Mer- 
chants, and the time is arrived when it should come under 
Parliamentary control. We do not mean to say that the vast 
Government of India should be transferred to one man, that man 
being a Cabinet Minister, but we do mean to contend that a 
Cabinet Minister directly responsible should be at the head of a 
Council of the Indies. That Council might be composed of a 
military man who had served ten years in any one of the 
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Presidencies, of a civilian who had been Judge, Magistrate, or 
Revenue Collector, or who had filled the office of Chief Justice or 
Puisne Judge either at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. There 
might also be added an outsider, as it is called—a person who 
had been a European merchant or banker, or who had practised 
at the bar in any of the Presidencies. With such a Council, and 
a competent staff of instructed heads of departments and clerks, 
there is no reason why the Minister for India should not be up 
to his work. More especially ought he to be up to his work, if, 
like Lords Ellenborough and Dalhousie, or like Major-General 
Viscount Melville or Lord Macaulay, he had served the Crown in 
India. 

In the palmy days of Spain, when she held possessions 
ultramar, there was a Council of State for the Indies, and in this 
Council some of the oldest heads of Spain worked. The Indian 
laws of Spain are a monument of legislative wisdom, creditable 
to the country, and are referred to with pride by every educated 
native. 

Mr. Mead contends for the necessity of throwing India open 
to all classes. ‘Let us have,’ says he, ‘the right to buy lands 
‘anywhere in India, and with lawyers for judges, and English- 
‘men for zemindars, we should take little heed as to the compo- 
‘sition of the governing power. In dealing with this great 
question we must, in truth, put classes and cliques equally aside, 
and elevate our minds and hearts to the height of the occasion. 
Let us remember that it is not for tyranny, inhumanity, or 
oppression, we are desirous of changing the Government of 
India, for the Company has not been guilty of these faults. 
Under the dominion of the Company the natives found protec- 
tion for life and property, and almost a criminal indulgence for 
all their superstitions, for all their prejudices of caste, of race, 
and of religion. It is in this wise, chiefly, that the Company 
has erred, as well as in pursuing a narrow and exclusive policy 
towards Europeans settled in India, and not in the service. To 
European enterprise, boldly and energetically pursued in the 
East, the Company was the greatest foe; and in so far it im- 
peded and obstructed not merely the progress of Christianity, 
but the progress of civilization itself. Under a more direct and 
a more simple system we shall have a better, a more civilizing, 
and a more Christian government, and one more accountable to 
the people of England. As servants of the State—as Mr. Mead 
says—the new Government will see that they are bound to 
protect all, and, as heirs of immortality, they will see that they 
are bound to enlighten all. It is because we think this must be 
so, and that the new Government of India will have all the 
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existing civil and military ability of the East India Company, 
that we should wish to see the transfer made, after due delibera- 
tion and arrangement. There is much that a Queen’s Govern- 
ment could do for the relief of the military service of India, 
which never could be done by the Company. It is thus a 
military man speaks of some of the grievances of his order :— 


‘The frequent and unnecessary removes of regiments are the most 
frequent causes of debt to military men. The expense of marchings is 
enormous, to say nothing of the loss incurred by selling and purchasing 
furniture ; and whenever they have to buy or build a house, they are 
generally obliged to borrow money from some one of the banks, which 
nominally charging 10 per cent., contrives, in reality, to exact at the 
least 15. That true soldier’s friend, Sir Charles Napier, saw the 
hardships of these incessant moves, and intended, if possible, to leave 
‘every regiment at least three years in one place. Another cause, 
which often cripples an officer, is the necessity of taking sick leave for 
himself, or of sending home his wife or children. There are two great 
boons which the army might justly claim from a paternal Government 
—one is, that sick leave should be reckoned in the period of service, 
and furlough to England as furlough to the Cape; and the other, that 
when a station is abolished, a certain fixed sum, according to his rank, 
should be paid to each officer, as compensation for his house. If to this 
were added loans from Government, of a certain amount, to be repaid 
by monthly instalments deducted from the pay (with or without 
interest, at 5 per cent.), to officers obliged to build on the formation of 
new cantonments, there would be an end of half the unavoidable debts 
which oppress the army. As the foundation and abolition of stations 
are purely acts of Government, it is but fair that the officers should not 
be ruined by them. The purchase of steps and expensive messes are 
two other fertile sources of debt to young officers.’ 


We hold as a certain thing that, if there were a Minister of 
India accountable to Parliament, we should never again find 
India denuded of a sufficient European force to awe and control 
the natives. Sufficient precautions would be taken as to the 
magazines, citadels, and forts, and women and children would be 
henceforth guarded by Europeans. With the experience of the 
past, too, we should see the artillery exclusively confided to 
European hands, the staff system changed, and regimental duty 
made an object of pride and ambition. A detective military 
police, and a good civil police, would also be one of the first 
fruits of a Queenly Government. These things would chiefly 
come, not because of the interposition of a British Minister, but 
because India would then be under the wholesome supervision 
and control of the Parliament and people of England. There is 
magic in these very words. They are words, as the lawyers say, 
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not merely to conjure with, but words with which we may 
Christianize India. 

One of the best pamphlets published on the revolt is called A 
Glance at the Pastand the Future in Connexion with the Indian 
Revolt. It is by Major-General H. T. Tucker, C.B., late Adju- 
tant-General of the Army in Bengal, and is written with great 
temper and moderation, and a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
After going over the history of the revolt, and the errors and 
blunders of Colonel Birch, who appears to be a most incom- 
petent Military Secretary, he offers a score of suggestions for the 
future government of India, which we have great pleasure 
in extracting at full. He thus introduces them to public 
notice :— 


‘I beg now to offer a few brief, general observations, such as in my 
judgment will be found most conducive to the future permanency and 
strength of our dominion in the East. ; 

*1. The abolition of the Court of Directors; and in substitution, 
a Secretary of State for India, with a staff of efficient under-secretaries 
in the various departments, civil, military, and political. Or, if this 
be considered inexpedient or dangerous, let us have a thorough recon- 
struction of the Court on a basis of real power and responsibility. 

‘2. The entire abandonment of the narrow and exclusive system in 
the Indian Civil Service ; men best qualified should be appointed, and 
open competition the test. 

‘3. An entire reconstruction of the military system; no officer to 
be appointed a cadet before the age of seventeen or eighteen, and all to 
be required to pass through a military college, whether intended for 
the Line or for the Engineers and Artillery. 

‘4. No natives to be enlisted who are Brahmins, or who will not 
engage for general service anywhere ; and the recruiting districts to be 
carefully laid down. 

‘5. No officers to be taken from regiments for any merely civil 
situations, but only for military staff employ, in the strict sense of the 
term, and after undergoing an examination as to acquirements and 
aptitude for the particular department for which it is proposed to 
withdraw them. 

‘6. Aknowledge of the native languages to be a sine gud non before 
any promotion or advancement can be allowed. 

‘7. A strong, stern, but just system of government to be intro- 
duced, so that the same shall be viewed with awe and respect by the 
natives. 

‘8. Europeans should not be subject to trial before natives ; and the 
least outrage on any European, however humble his station, should be 
punished with severity. 

‘9. The utter futility of the existing native pension establishment 
having been fully proved, should be carefully revised ; and the forfeiture 

of all present pensions having been justly incurred by the revolt or 
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apathy and tacit hostility of the pensioners, their stipends should be 
at once swept away, except in very special cases. 

‘10. The natives of India within the British territories should be 
carefully disarmed, and watchfully kept so. 

‘11. Respect for all Europeans, and for Her Majesty’s Government, 
should be firmly and persistently enforced. 

‘12. The native press in India should be kept under a strict censor- 
ship. It has been disseminating treason and sedition for years; apd 
the recent classing of the European and native press together, was 
alike unjust and impolitic, robbing the State, at a critical period, of 
the zealous services of the former. 

‘13. The discontinuance of the practice of bestowing upon Go- 
vernors-General pensions of 5000/7. per annum. That system is of the 
‘springes to catch woodcock’ order; and but for the desire it has 
generated to conciliate the Court of Directors, a more just, equitable, 
and generous policy would often have been pursued, while the com- 
munity, native and European, might possibly not have been outraged 
by the recent five-per-cent. ‘swindle,’ whereby the credit of the 
Government has been injured,and our good faith called in question. A 
clear 30,0007. a year, with all travelling and many other expenses 
paid besides, ought to be considered sufficient remuneration for any 
services. 

‘14. The ‘ blue-veined’ aristocratic element should be more guard- 
edly employed in responsible situations in the East. Mere men about 
town, however ‘charming in demeanour,’ should not be placed in com- 
mand of the army; and known incapables should not be sent out as 
divisional commanders, merely to fill their empty pockets, or fo get rid 
of their importunities here. 

‘15. The military element in India, instead of being degraded 


socially, as hitherto, should be raised; a new and more just order of 


precedence should be introduced ; and grey-headed officers should no 
longer be made to give place to boys in the civil service, whose chief 
merit often consists only in their very near affinity to the Directors in 
Leadenhall-street. 

‘16. The native police employed in Bengal is now proved to be, as 
was generally suspected, utterly worthless ; it should be carefully re- 
modelled, and an effective and reliable intelligence department should 
be organized. 

‘17. Battalions of Africans might with advantage be organized ; 
there are many special duties in which they might with great advan- 
tage be employed, exposure to which would be injurious to the health 
of European troops—to aid, for instance, in garrisoning Fort William, 
and our various magazines, forts, and depots. 

‘18. The fortifications and public buildings at Delhi, Agra, and Luck- 
now, ought not to be destroyed; these may all be of great advantage 
to us in the future. At Delhi, the ‘Jumma Musjid, a commanding 
and excellent position, might be occupied for other than religious 
purposes, and all Mohammedan and Hindoo processions within the 
walls of that city may be strictly interdicted ; a rule which, if strictly 
&2 
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enforced, will sufficiently mark our re-assumption of power an 
authority. 

‘19. A body of efficient light cavalry ought to be raised. An In- 
spector of Cavalry should be added to the establishment; the unwise 
parsimony which would not hitherto grant one has been, as foretold, 
productive of the worst results. 

‘20. The enormous salaries of the Governors-General, Members of 
Council, and other high civil and military functionaries, should be 
greatly reduced; and the ‘ savings of the State’ made by parsimonious 
clippings from the under-paid captains and subalterns of the army, and 
clerks and others in the uncovenanted service, should be abandoned. 
One uniform rate of pay should be given to officers everywhere; and 


finally, the long-standing absurdity of the half-batta system should be 
abolished.’ 


We will not go the length of saying that all these suggestions 
ought to be adopted, but the greater portion of them are worth 
of the gravest attention, and all of them ought to be debated in 
an earnest and candid spirit. In the first days of the next 
month both Houses will be seised of the Indian question in its 
entirety, arid we trust that before the year closes the question of 
the future government of India will be satisfactorily solved. 
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ADDRESS OF THE EDITOR. 


In entering on the year 1858, I feel prompted to address a few words 
to the readers of the British Quarterly Review. 

It is no secret that this journal owes its origin to my own thought 
and effort, aided by the public spirit of a few personal friends chiefly 
resident in Lancashire. It was commenced when my official respon- 
sibilities in that county were onerous, and it has been conducted in 
the same circumstances to the present time. 

But I have now ceased to be a resident in Lancashire. My official 
duty will in future be light. Towards a change of this nature I have 
been looking hopefully for some time past. It is not probable that 
my own contributions to the Review will be more considerable than 
heretofore; but the work will, I trust, be the better for the better 

superintendence which it will be in my power to bestow upon it. I 
owe much to the candour of the Public; and it behoves me to endeavour 
to deserve the confidence which I hope to realize in the time to 
come. 
I scarcely need say that there are certain great principles to which 
the British Quarterly Review is pledged. But its objects are much 
wider than the boundaries of sect or party. Among its contributors 
are men whose intelligence and views are sufficiently diversified to cover 
nearly the whole field of modern thought. I have endeavoured to 
assign to Religion and Politics their due place, and have been careful 
that the domain of Science and Letters should not be disturbed by 
them. Such will still be my course. In religion, my chief concern 
is about the faith which has filled the heart of the great Christian 
men of all ages; and in politics, my earnest solicitude is, that this 
brave old country may be prosperous and free, and may know how 
to acquit herself justly and humanely, and with all truthfulness and 
honour, wherever her influence extends. 


Rogpert VavuGHAN. 


Heath Lodge, Uxbridge, Jan. 1st, 1858, 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 


' A Year of Revolution, from a Journal kept in Paris in 1848. By 
the Mareuts or Normansy, K.G. 2 vols. Longmans.—Among 
the most important sources of information for the historian, we should 
be inclined to place the contemporary diary. While official notices 
often say one thing and mean another, while letters, though written 
at the moment, often modify the truth according to the persons to 
whom they are addressed, and reports framed after the events have 
occurred can scarcely fail to bear the impress of the writer’s feelings, 
accordingly as those events have brought benefit or disadvantage to 
him, the simple diary, the mere notings down each evening of what 
the day has brought forth—even the passing on dits of the day—will 
often bring us into closer contact with the actual spirit of the times, 
than all the others together. We are therefore, for our own parts, 
disposed to welcome the volumes before us, notwithstanding their 
‘ Blue Book style,’ or their occasional prosiness, since in such defects 
as these we recognise their genuineness, and feel assured that they 
are, as Lord Normanby asserts, ‘extracts either from private notes 
made at the moment,’ for the subsequent information of his Govern- 
ment, or from ‘ a journal, somewhat irregularly kept,’ but in which 
he ‘ has not sought to change or modify a single statement or opi- 
‘nion of importance; not even to correct the style of that which 
‘ was often written in haste and amidst perpetual interruptions.’ 

Prefixed to the Journal are some remarks of as early a date as 
July 30th, 1847, which are curious as showing that even then, amid 
all its apparent stability, there were indications of approaching danger 
to ‘ that Government, which (however precarious its original founda- 
‘tions) has latterly been an accepted member of the European 
‘ Powers ;? for ‘ there exists no attachment to any individual, and no 
‘respect for any institution; indeed, as M. Lamartine most aptly 
phrased it, the people were just in a state to originate, should the 
occasion ar se, wn vévolution de mépris. 

Nearly six months passed, and then the death of the Princess 
Adelaide, the confidential adviser of the King, who ‘ for many years 
had never concealed a project or even a thought from her,’ filled the 
minds of many friends of the house of Orleans with gloomy fore- 
bodings—forebodings which were deepened by the hostile attacks of 
the Chambers upon the Government, so that on February 7th Lord 
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Normanby writes, ‘ the opinion here is general—I might almost say 
universal—that the present state of things cannot exist long.’ A true 
prophecy this, for within little more than a fortnight after, the streets 
of Paris were barricaded, the National Guard shouting Vive la 
Réforme; A bas Guizot; and the King compelled to abdicate in favour 
of the Comte de Paris, and to take flight from the Tuileries with his 
family. 

‘In all human reverses the suddenness of the shock is the greatest aggravation, 
and the confident security in which I left the King on Monday night must have 
added to the bitterness of the pang with which he sought the Place Louis XV., 
a spot of such evil omen to his family. Of all those courtly flatterers who 
had so recently hailed that royal daring which, in its lofty disregard of conse- 
quences, had revived the policy of Louis XIV., and who had pleased his ear by 
adding that his was also the worldly wisdom and sagacity which could bring that 
policy to a more successful issue, no one was near him. As he with difficulty 
ascended the steps of the hired carriage, he was assisted on one side by M. 
Cremieux, an uncourtly deputy of the extreme Left, whom the Monitewr of this 
morning announces as a member of the Provisional Government, and on the other 
side the door was closed by a strong Legitimist, whose name I will not mention, 
who bowing to the King, his Majesty thanked him, and the other replied, ‘ Pas du 
tout, il-ya dix-sept ans que j attends ce jour.’ ’ 


In the hurry and confusion of the flight of the other members of 
the royal family, the poor young Duchess of Montpensier was left 
behind, and an eye-witness assured Lord Normanby that he saw her, 
quite bewildered, wandering on the outskirts of the crowd near the 
Palace. At length she was taken charge of by two ladies, and sub- 
sequently, after some very narrow escapes and hardships, such as are 
not often the lot of Princesses,—after wandering in the wind and sleet 
for some hours in the dark winter’s night through the streets of 
Abbeville, shoeless and wet through, she at length reached the wel- 
come shelter of a hut by the roadside, from whence she was safely 
conveyed away. The flight was but just in time; for the mob, after 
burning Neuilly and Baron de Rothschild’s beautiful villa, Suresnes, 
actually set fire to the more combustible portions of the Elysée 
Bourbon, and were only prevented by the courage of the National 
Guard from burning it to the ground. 


‘M. Lamartine’s description of the first sixty hours after the departure from 
the Chamber of Deputies, revealed a state of things, I believe, unparalleled in any 
former history. M. Dupont del’Eure, who had assisted at the scenes of the Con- 
vention, said, that they had overcome greater dangers and difficulties in that short 
space of time, than had marked its whole duration ; for during those sixty hours 
they were in the presence of an infuriated rabble, half drunk, and almost all 
armed. Nearly sixty thousand people filled the Place du Gréve and its environs, 
in whose hands were twelve thousand muskets that had been taken from 
Vincennes before the Commissary arrived there to save them. I saw on M. 
Lamartine’s cheek the scratch which a bayonet had left, when he had first pro 
the abolition of the punishment of death in political cases, and added, ‘ Why, if 
Louis-Philippe had been here, no one would harm the poor old man.’ This excited 
their fury, and swords and bayonets were pointed against his person. He said, 
* Yes ; begin with me if you must have a victim. Butchers! do you think you re- 
present France?’ and seizing a moment of hesitation on their part, he shamed 
them into a calm in a few minutes, and within four-and-twenty hours afterwards he 
had obtained the abolition of the punishment of death for political offences, with 
general assent.’ 
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It was curious during these days of terror, to see how every article 
of luxury and display, in the midst of a capital always distinguished 
for its luxuries, lost its value. ‘ Pictures, statues, plate, jewels, furs, 
‘ laces, all one is accustomed to consider property, became as useless 
‘lumber. Ladies, anxious to realize a small sum in order to seek 
* safety in flight, have in vain endeavoured to raise a pittance upon the 
‘most costly jewels. What signified it that they were ‘ rich and 
‘ rare,’ when no one would or could buy them?’ Indeed, Lord Nor- 
manby tells us, that the scarcity of money at once became so great, 
that a sovereign passed for three or four and thirty francs, while many 
people sent their plate to be coined into five-franc pieces. 

Meanwhile Louis Philippe embarked at Havre, and proceeded in 
safety to England. The foolish old man, however, who mostly tried 
to overact the part he might undertake to play, was very near being 
taken prisoner through his anxiety to enact the new character of Mr. 
Smith, the English bowrgeois, with fitting accuracy ; so in going with 
the Queen from the one quay to the other, although in a place where 
it was of the utmost importance to keep himself from all observation, 
he bustled about, exclaiming loudly, ‘ Where is Mrs. Smith ? where is 
my old woman? come here, my dear.’ Indeed, it is said that he was 
actually recognised by a fishwoman on the quay, who screamed out, 
‘ Tis the King who is making his escape.’ It was then just too late 
to stop him; he was on board the steamer, and the British flag 
waved over him, so the ladder was drawn, and the vessel with her 
steam well up pursued her course at full speed. On his arrival in 
England, where he was received with truly English sympathy, which 
in pity for the old man’s misfortunes was content to forget his gross 
duplicity in the affair of ‘the Spanish ntatch,’ he astonished those who 
came to meet him by the strange levity of his deportment. ‘ All who 
‘ have ever been brought into social contact with him, are aware of a 
‘ remarkable deficiency in his nature: he never had the slightest sen- 
‘ timent of personal dignity ; and, upon this occasion, the most extra- 
‘ ordinary circumstance in the history of this extraordinary man is, 
‘that in quitting the throne he seemed to have lost all feeling of 
‘ identity or of moral connexion with the individual who had ceased to 
‘ occupy it. He seemed to consider the whole merely as a drama in 
‘ which he had ceased to play his accustomed part.’ 

The expulsion of the royal family did not, however, restore tran- 
quillity and order to Paris. For nearly a fortnight, a mob, consisting 
of the lowest canaille, held possession of the Tuileries; and there, men 
in damask and velvet robes, extemporized from the gorgeous hangings, 
and women in the silks, and laces, and cashmeres of the fugitive 
princesses, danced, roared, drank, and gormandized on the most expen- 
sive dainties the royal ewisine could supply. Enormous, too, was the 
amount of wanton mischief perpetrated by these ruffians, who have 
so often been foolishly held up as exemplars of taste and good feeling 
to our ruder, but more right-hearted populace. Not only were the 
portraits of political characters disfigured, but pictures of all kinds were 
cut into strips by their knives. Singularly, indeed, only one apart- 
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» ment in all the vast palace had remained unopened—doubtless be- 
cause it was overlooked, and this was the Duke of Orleans’ private 
room, which had been locked up, just as he left it on the day he met 
with his fatal accident. Lord Normanby, who had gone over the 
palace, and was disgusted with the marks of brutal violence and 
beastly excess everywhere to be seen, very feelingly records his sur- 
prise, when ‘ the key turned in the lock, and showed for the first 
‘ time to strange eyes a room just as the Duke had left it on the 
‘ morning of his untimely end.’ On the floor, the newspapers, bear- 
ing the date 13th July, 1842; on the table, a plate with the remains 
of the bread, the last food he had touched; on a commode, a row of 
hats and gloves; while, affording a most suggestive hint of what 
solemn results may arise from an apparently trifling change of mind, 
on a table, just beside the door, lay a small riding-whip, as though at 
the very moment of leaving the apartment the doomed young man had 
changed his mind, and, instead of riding on horseback to Neuilly, had 
determined to order the barouche! What if the Duke had gone thither 
on horseback ? ‘ If that evil hour of his destiny had been avoided P—if 
his deserved.popularity had been still on the increase ?? Who could 
not but muse on such questions with the recollection of the fearful 
scenes of the last three weeks brought so vividly before him, and with 
the gloomy forebodings of what might be yet to come ? 

At length the riotous ‘crew were turned out of the Tuileries; but 
all things still continued unsettled, and ‘ mob-law’ again threatened to 
become triumphant. The anxieties of M. Lamartine, and the fierce 


boastfulness of his opponents, are illustrated by many characteristic 
traits. Here is one :— 


‘I have had, not directly from an official source, but from one in whom I can 
place reliance, an account of the scene which took place at the Hétel-de-Ville two 
days since. M. Ledru Rollin said to the majority of the Government, ‘ Do you 
know that your popularity is nothing compared with mine? I have but to open 
the window, and call upon the people, and you would every one of you be turned 
into the street. Do you wish me to try?’ rising and moving toward the window, 
beneath which were the assembled crowds. M. Garnier Pages, who is a man of 
ie nerve, walked up to him, drew a pistol from his pocket, placed it at Ledru 

llin’s breast, and said, ‘If you make one step toward that window it shall be 
your last.’ Ledru Rollin looked daggers at him, paused a moment, and sat down 
again. One can hardly understand how men could pretend to govern the country 
in common after such a scene; but some of their colleagues effected a reconcilia- 
tion, and Ledru Rollin was, no doubt by this, induced to submit to the castigation 
which Lamartine gave to the doctrines of his circular.’ 


Still, the ominous gatherings continued. One day, bands of work- 
men paraded the streets; then, more miscellaneous processions, carry- 
ing sickly poplars to be planted as trees of liberty; the servants of 
the churches, in gold-laced liveries and cocked-hats, foremost, and the 
rear brought up by ragged gamins. Meanwhile the elections went on, 
much to the bewilderment of the peasantry, who could not comprehend 
what advantage this ‘ proud right of the freeman’ would be to them ; so 
in a district not far from Paris they took their lists to some better in- 
formed neighbour, requesting him to point out the names of the richest 
men, since these were the people they should wish to choose as likely 
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to be the most useful to them. In another district, two hundred men, 
with flags and bands of music, came down to the cwré and notaire of 
the village, and asked them to make out a list for them, as they were 
going to exercise their right of voting. When asked what names 
were to be put down, they answered, they did not care the least about 
that, but left it entirely to them. So the names were filled up accord- 
ing to the choice of the two village authorities, and the well-pleased 
electors marched off, with drums beating and colours flying, to exer- 
cise their newly-granted elective franchise, without even looking at 
the lists. Even the working-classes took very little interest in their 
right of ‘ universal suffrage,’ and by far fewer voted than was expected. 
They, however, continued to keep all Paris in hot water until the long- 
expected meeting of the Assembly. 

Lord Normanby’s notes from day to day now become very interest- 
ing, from the illustrations they afford of the strangely bewildered state 
both of the people and the Government. When the Chambers met, 
the English ambassador was greatly amused at the awkwardness of 
the political leaders, and ‘the obvious inaptitude for understanding 
the commonest details shown by most of the members.’ - 


‘ This awkwardness was exemplified by the manner in which the Republic was 
proclaimed ; some asserting that it never had been proclaimed at all; others, that 
it had been so three or four times over ; and at last, upon a sudden thought of the 
General of the National Guard, they all adjourned to proclaim it on the steps of 
the House of Assembly in the face of the people. The leaders of the old constitu- 
tional opposition throughout the day took no part in the proceedings, looking on, 
perhaps too obviously, rather as supercilious spectators of what was passing 
around them. The most unpleasant incident for the future independence of the 
Chambers was the active and noisy part the public tribunes took in the proceed- 
ings. . . . . Yesterday, once or twice, when a member occupied the tribune 
longer than they liked, they shook their fists at him, shouting, Assez, assez.’ 


Only ten days after, ‘that extraordinary scene,’ and of which Lord 
Normanby was an eye-witness, took place—the irruption of the armed 
mob of le peuple de Paris into the Assembly. The account, too long 
to be inserted here, is very graphic; and having been written on the 
very next day, it has preserved several characteristic traits which in a 
narrative written long after might have been forgotten. The mob was 
of the most heterogeneous description; some few were well dressed, 
but the blouses greatly predominated, while there was not the slightest 
attempt to conceal the bayonets or knives with which most of them 
were armed. The ambassador, and the ladies who were with him, 
happily passed safely through the menacing crowd, ‘and I must say 
‘that every facility was civilly given for our departure, though the 
‘lobbies were inconveniently crowded.’ The occupation of the house 
by the main body of Barbés’ band followed. The President was pulled 
out of his chair, the Assembly declared to be dissolved, and a Provi- 
sional Government proclaimed. The conspirators then quitted the 
Assembly, and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, where Barbés and 
some others were arrested. No wonder that the next entry in the 
Journai is— Every day it is more difficult to find a satisfactory answer 
te the question of How will all this end ?” 
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Reading the subsequent entries with the light which nine years 
have thrown upon them, we cannot but smile when we find that the 
election of Louis Napoleon—‘ unexpectedly,’ Lord Normanby says— 
as one of the representatives of Paris, ‘ excited a considerable sensa- 
‘tion ; and whilst, on the one hand, much of the sudden favour with 
‘which his name has been received in many quarters arises from the 
‘general unpopularity and discredit of the present Government; on 
‘the other, the terror among the bourgeoisie of the consequences which 
‘might follow his elevation to consular or imperial rank, may give a 
‘temporary consistence to the republican party.’ It isnot improbable, 
we think, that the ill-advised proposition of M. Lamartine for Louis 
Napoleon’s arrest led the way to that fearful rising soon after. At a 
time when tranquillity and apparent, if not real, unanimity among 
the members of the Government were all-important, the introduction 
of a new element of discord among them—connected, too, with so 
cherished a name—was most impolitic. That it was most advan- 
tageous to Louis Napoleon is emphatically proved by the fact, that as 
early as the 15th of June it is noted that the army was already much 
affected with Napoleonism, and that a regiment of dragoons, in march- 
ing through Versailles, passed a tree of liberty, and shouted, ‘A bas 
la Liberté, vive 1 Empereur !’ 

Meanwhile the 120,000 men, for whom the Government had 
undertaken to provide work at the Atéliers Nationaux, daily threat- 
ened the public peace, for they had been petted and indulged until 
‘every one dreads the excesses of which they may soon be guilty.’ 
Very soon was this foreboding realized; after a stay of but a day or 
two at Chantilly, Lord Normanby returned to Paris on the 23rd of 
June, to enter in his Journal, ‘I find there has already been very 
‘severe fighting for some hours. No one seems exactly to know what 
‘is the object of the insurrection, except that it has all the appearance 
‘of being a general outbreak of les proletaires de Paris. In the even- 
ing he writes, ‘ There has been great loss of life. The émeutiers fight 
desperately behind their barricades.’ The entries are now filled with 
remarks upon the large barricades crowded with insurgents, the 
desperate fighting in the streets, the gallantry of the Gardes Mobiles, 
‘mostly boys from fifteen to seventeen years of age, all of the genus 
Gamin de Paris, and the atrocious cruelties inflicted by the insur- 
gents upon those who fell into their hands. Their mode of warfare, 
too, was unworthy even of savages. ‘It was quite true that to many 
‘of the balls poisoned linen was attached, and some of them had a 
‘piece of pointed brass stuck into them.’ Difficult, too, is it to believe 
the terrible statement that a bundle of poisoned lint was actually taken 
to one of the hospitals! And yet this was expressly stated by M. Bas- 
tide in answer to Lord Normanby’s confidential inquiries. 

To the wisdom and energy of General Cavaignac Lord Normanby 
pays a just tribute—indeed, to him Paris seems to have owed her 
preservation from complete spoliation and ruin, for ‘the feeling of all 
‘the lower classes was on the side of the insurgents, even where they 
* did not openly jcin them.’ The summoning therefore of the Pro- 
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vincial National Guards in such numbers to Paris aided greatly in turn- 
ing the tide of revolution ; for these, mostly peasants possessing a small 
plot of ground of their own, were naturally enough fiercely opposed to 
those doctrines of Communism which are so attractive to those who 
possess nothing; and they fought with the heartiest good-will. This 
was but natural; but the case of the Gardes Mobiles is most singular. 
‘This body of boys, who were only four months since some of the 
‘ wildest amongst the Gamins de Paris, had, in that interval, been 
‘ drilled into the most perfect military discipline ; another proof that a 
‘ Frenchman is, above all things, a soldier by nature. In disappoint- 
‘ment at what the insurgents considered as defection from their cause, 
‘they exercised atrocious cruelties upon the first of these youths who 
‘fell into their power. Throughout the whole of the four days, the 
* Garde Mobile tought with fury on the side of order.’ It seems to 
have been very difficult to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the 
total number killed on both sides during this fearful strife. The 
Government put forth statements reducing the amount below all pos- 
sibility, ‘the great object being to diminish as much as possible the 
loss sustained.’ In an appended note, Lord Normanby, however, from 
authentic sources, which have since become accessible, estimates the 
on loss, killed and wounded, at 16,000, while 8000 prisoners were 
en. 
Although the immediate danger had passed, Paris still continued 
in a state of siege, and the whole population were excited and un- 
settled. The Legitimists soon after began to show themselves, and 
there was even a slight reaction in favour of the Orleans family ; but 
there was a third party whose aspirations were excited by ‘a name of 
power ;’ and curious is it in 1857, to read the following remarks written 
in August, 1848 :— 
‘ The influence of U’imprévue has in no case been so remarkable as in the person 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. On the Ist of June, who would have supposed, 
that before the middle of that month, he could become a future hope for many, an 
imminent danger for others? and who, after all this had been realized, would have 
dreamt that, before the end of the month, the dreadful events with which his 
enemies so cruelly attempted to connect him, would obliterate for the time all re- 
collection of his existence, so that his repeated resignation of another seat to which 
he had been elected, passed almost without observation, Whether he may again 
appear among the possible contingencies of the future must much depend upon 
manner and moment of his first re-appearance here, when he thinks the time 
come for availing himself of some similar opportunity.’ 


And unlikely enough did it seem that ‘some similar opportunity’ 
should arise ; for Cavaignac had become ‘the man of the hour ;’ but ere 
the close of the following month, Louis Napoleon had returned from 
London, and quietly taken his seat as an ordinary member of the Assem- 
bly. ‘Ihave just returned from witnessing the admission of Louis 
Buonaparte,’ is the entry in the Journal of September 26th. ‘He 
‘came quietly in at aside-door, and took his seat (at first unperceived) 
‘upon a back bench during a dull speech, which his presence tended to 
‘shorten. When admitted, he made ashort speech, repelling calumnies, 
‘ professing love of his country, and desire to work out those democratic 
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‘institutions which the people had a right to expect. He wished to 
‘ contribute to l affermissement de la république. This was well received, 
‘but not with any remarkable enthusiasm.’ The verbatim speech is 
subjoined from the Moniteur of the next day, and we smile to read 
how /’Empereur Napoleon IIT. meekly from a side bench acknowledged 
his obligations to the republic for restoring to him his rights as a 
French citizen ; and then continuing, ‘let the republic receive my vow 
of gratitude, my vow of devotion,’ promising, too, to endeavour to ‘ aid 
‘in the development of those democratic institutions which the people 
‘have aright to demand.’ The career of Louis Napoleon has been a 
curious commentary indeed upon the ‘ development’ of ‘ democratic in- 
stitutions.’ 

Once restored to the Assembly, his great step was gained ; and only 
a week or two after, we find it remarked in the Journal, that Louis 
Napoleon is certainly ‘the coming man.’ Again a few weeks pass, 
and then, under the date of Deeember 20th, we have this entry —‘ All 
‘has passed off well. After a tedious report from the Commission, 
‘ General Cavaignac resignedhis temporary power in a few words, which 
‘were much applauded. The President, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
‘took the oath to the Constitution, was presented, and then made a 
‘short address, which was well imagined, and favourably received.’ 

Thus ends the Journal of a Year of Revolution, a work which, not- 
withstanding its many faults of style, and the great heaviness of some 
parts, we have turned over with great interest, Into the political 
questions to which the Journal refers, the shortness of this review has 
not permitted us to enter; our object has rather been to select those 
passages which shall place before the reader a vivid picture of those 
scenes which rendered the year 1848 one of the most important 
periods which France ever passed through. 

Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus, including a 
Seven Months’ Residence in Shamil’s Seraglio. Communicated by 
themselves, and translated from the original Russian, by H. SuTHER- 
LAND Epwarps. Smith, Elder & Co.—Any information which can 
bring the prophet-warrior of the Caucasus vividly before us must be 
welcome. The narrative, therefore, of two ladies who were inmates, 
although most unwillingly, of his family for seven months, cannot but 
awaken a deep interest, could we bring ourselves to believe in its authen- 
ticity. This, however, we think is undoubted; for not only is there a 
singular minuteness of detail, which the fabricator of a story would 


scarcely encumber himself with, but a picture of half-civilized life is . 


presented so vividly, that we feel assured neither a Russian princess 
nor a Russian editor could have invented it. 

That in July, 1854, the Lesghians made a descent into Kahetia, and 
carried off the Princess Chavchavadzey, and her five young children, 
together with her sister-in-law, the Princess Orbeliani, with her infant 
son, her niece, and a numerous company of domestic servants from 
Tsenondahl, were facts officially recorded ; and that they were all taken 
to Shamil’s residence in the mountains, from whence, after a seven 
months’ imprisonment, they were sent back in exchange for Shamil’s 
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eldest son, who had for sixteen years been a hostage in Russia, and a 
ransom of 40,000 silver roubles, were also facts about which no doubt 
could exist. But the princess, and her sister, independently of their 
rank in Georgia, had occupied a distinguished position at the Russian 
court as ladies of honour to the empress, so that no ordinary measure 
of excitement was awakened when the news of their captivity arrived. 
That they were cruelly treated was firmly believed, and therefore we 
can readily believe how eagerly, when the captives were restored to 
their home, the story of their detention in the wild mountain fastness 
of that mysterious warrior, viewed with so much hatred and dread by 
all the Russians, would be listened to. Now in the story told by these 
ladies, we have a singular corroboration of its truth. To the Russians 
Shamil was a kind of Bluebeard, or a monster, something like the 
pular ‘Boney’ of some fifty years ago; but what character do his 
emale captives give him ?—they, who had seen their peaceful dwelling 
lundered and burnt by his Murids, who had been detained in captivity 
by him, and only liberated by a large ransom, and one of whom had 
lost through the brutality of her captors a little infant, her youngest 
nurseli Why, they give him ‘a far higher character than his 
‘ panegyrists in England, France, and Germany have ever ventured to 
‘claim for him.’ The implacable foe of ‘holy Russia’ and her emperor 
is represented in these pages not only as most truthful and upright in 
his dealings with enemies as with friends, but as exhibiting traits of 
considerate kindness, which would -have been most creditable to the 
polished European. A most —— narrative is this, and one 
which, with the single exception of the ludicrous pictures exhibiti 
the distresses of the Parisian governess—interpolations in very bad 
taste, we are inclined to think, of M. Verderevsky, the editor—we feel 
that we can read with the confident assurance that it is indeed ‘an 
ower true tale.’ 

It was during the absence of Prince Chavchavadzey, and the greater 
portion of his male servants, in July, 1854, that the princess his wife, 
and their children, the Princess Orbeliani, her little boy, her niece, 
together with the French governess and eleven female servants, were 
seized in their beautiful mansion at Tsenondahl by a band of Lesghians 
and Chechnians, who after plundering them, carried them off with 
much violence, although with little deliberate cruelty. The picture of 
these marauders, dressed in the ladies’ clothes and children’s hats, 
some with ‘silver forks and spoons stuck in their girdles, and all with 
abundance of booty, strongly reminds us of those scenes of border war- 
fare, where the Elliots or the Armstrongs were accustomed almost to 
weigh themselves down with the miscellaneous spoils of their weaker 
neighbours. The journey was long and painful, but there seems 
little doubt that a circuitous route was taken—inasmuch as when 
they approached the dwelling of their chief, the captives were 
compelled to wear veils, so thick that only the merest outline 
of the scenery through which they passed could be discerned, while 
during the earlier part of their journey they were permitted to be 
unveiled, At length, after twenty-five days’ weary travel, they 
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approached Dargi-Vedenne, but as it was twilight it was impossible for 
the veiled captives to see anything of the immediate environs of 
Shamil’s celebrated aoul. ‘First they met with’a row of palings, 
‘ which probably formed part of a cattle-shed, then.a ditch, then aram- 
‘ part with gates like those of the Cossack entrenched camps in the 
‘ Caucasian provinces, until at length they saw the roofs of the aoul 
itself’ 

Close to the gates the prisoners met a number of horsemen, bearing 
lances adorned with small flags, in the front of whom rode a boy of 
fourteen. This was Shamil’s youngest son by a wife who had latel 
died. His name the princesses were informed was Machmat Shabi, 
and in spite of the rain that was then falling in torrents, they could 
not help admiring his wonderful beauty. Then, without being stopped 
at the gates, they rode straight into the aouw/, and were put in a barn, 
where they were joined by all the other prisoners. The whole of the 
Tsenondahl party were afterwards invited to proceed to Shamil’s own 
‘In the outer courtyard the Princess Chavchavadzey and 
‘her companions found a large crowd collected, and in one of the bal- 
‘conies perceived a solitary figure of lofty stature, dressed entirely in 
‘white. This, as they afterwards ascertained, was Shamil himself, but 
‘in the darkness and confusion she was unable to perceive the persons 
‘who surrounded her. .. . . The princesses were invited by the women 
‘to dismount from their weary horses, and were then conducted to the 
‘dismal apartment in which they were destined to remain confined 
‘during the next seven months.’ 

Some of the women, who were evidently servants, followed them into 
the room, took their shoes off, and helped them to undress. At this 
moment the Princess Orbeliani entered the apartment, and was 
instantly surrounded by the inmates of the seraglio, among whom the 
captives could not help noticing a girl of thirteen, of fair complexion, 
with a face of much expression, and eyes half-closed. This was Napi- 
cette, Shamil’s daughter, ‘and if the princesses had seen Shamil 
‘ distinctly, they would have had no trouble in recognising her at once, 
‘if only by those hazel half-closed eyes, which form the distinguishing 
‘ feature of the mountain chief and all his family. After some time, 
‘two women entered the room, dressed in long white chemises over 
‘white trousers. These were two of Shamil’s wives. One of them, 
‘a short, thin, pock-marked woman, with crooked, aquiline nose, hazel 
‘eyes, and a sly, malicious smile, was named Zaidette, and appeared to 
‘be not more than twenty-four years of age.’ She was so graceful in all 
her movements, that it was easy to recognise in her the native of the 
Caucasus. The captives soon ascertained that she was of Tartar origin, 
her father being Shamil’s tutor, Djemmal Eddin,a man who exercised 
enormous influence over the mountain chief and all his people. 

The other wife, named Shouanette, was an Armenian, born in Mesdok, 
and already favourably known to the captives by stories of her kindness 
which they had heard on the road. She was rather more than thirty 
years of age, tall, stout, decidedly pretty, with a very fair, clear com- 
plexion, and a simple but exceedingly kind expression of countenance. 
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From the first moment the princesses felt disposed to place confidence 
in her. 

Among the number of persons who were examining them with so 
much curiosity the princess noticed one young woman of elegant 
appearance, and apparently about seventeen years of age. She was 
dressed in a figured cotton tunic, a dark blue chemise, and wide red 
trousers, while, instead of a veil, she wore a large black silk hand- 
kerchief. Her face was brilliantly fair, and her nose thin and small, 
and somewhat retroussé. Her mouth was rather large, but her teeth 
were dazzlingly white. All this attractive ensemble was lighted up by a 
pair of fine large grey eyes, expressive of gaiety, amiability, and warm- 
heartedness. This was Aminette, a native of Kistee, and Shamil’s 
third wife. 

In the small room to which they were confined, the princesses, 
with no occupation, were well disposed to welcome the almost daily 
visits of Shamil’s wives, as some relief to their solitude. From 
Zaidette, whose Tartar propensities exhibited just the same mixture of 
insatiable greediness and low cunning which the poor friar Rubruquis 
complained of in his journey through the Caucasus six hundred years 
ago, the captives received not only unkindness, but occasional short 
commons, while Shouanette on all occasions stood their friend, and in 
more than one instance, with Shamil himself. They had only one 
interview with this prophet-warrior, when, attended by his steward 
and interpreter, on the day after their arrival, he came to the covered 
balcony outside their room, and seating himself there on a wooden stool 
at the door, put questions to them, to which they replied from within. 
He promised that they should be treated like his own family, but 
threatened, in case they should enter into any correspondence unknown 
to him, that he would kill them all, ‘as I did ten Russian officers who 
‘were prisoners here, and received a letter baked in a loaf. heir 
‘ ingenuity was discovered, and I ordered them to have their heads cut 
off.’ The poor captives replied they had no intention of deceiving him, 
and Shamil, with the harsh rejoinder that they must remember they 
were in his power, departed. His threats, however, were far harsher 
than his deeds, for although he kept aloof from them, as though a 
Christian woman were an unclean animal, he showed them many marks 
of considerate kindness. He ordered their children to be sent on a 
visit to him, and the little creatures returned laden with fruit and 
‘sweetmeats. Little Alexander, the only son of the Princess Chavchav- 
adzey, being very ill, Shamil sent for a woman who practised medicine, 
and the Iman himself superintended her treatment. The grand remedy 
prescribed was that favourite one of our forefathers in the middle ages, 
the skin stripped from a sheep newly slaughtered, and the patient 
wrapped up in the hot skin. When the cold weather came on, Shamil 
was careful to see that the rather unusual luxury of glass was supplied 
to the little window that gave its sole light to the captives’ apartment. 
He also ordered the fire-place to be rebuilt, and inspected it himself 
when finished. On this occasion he found a saucepan full of water, 
with a few onions in it; on which he called for Zaidette, and reproached 
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her with great anger for her meanness towards his captives, and soon 
after the gentler Shouanette came in with tea, butter, and rice, until 
other food could be prepared. The following particulars respecting 
this singular chieftain are not without interest :— 


* We may here state how Shamil is in the habit of ing his day. He rises at 


six. At seven he takes tea with milk and buns; this is prepared and taken to 
him by Shouanette. 


‘ He is then occupied alone, or receives visits until one o’clock, when he dines. 
The dinner is very simple, and is brought to him by Zaidette and Shouanette. 
After dinner he is again alone until nine, when he sups, and at eleven goes to 
bed. On Friday he spends a portion of time at the mosque. 

‘ While Shamil was absent, Aminette came running to the princesses with a sug- 
gestion that they should pay a secret visit to the Iman’s private apartments. The 
captives accompanied her with fear and trembling, but curiosity overcame every 
other feeling. In Shamil’s private room they saw some very rich carpets, and a 
great number of books. Aminette also showed them some beautiful Georgian 
pistols, mounted in silver, and pistol-cases of cloth embroidered in gold and 
silver.’ 

This splendour Shamil seems only to have indulged himself in with 
respect to his weapons, for he would not allow his wives to wear gold- 
embroidered garments or jewels; and his own dress, even on state 
occasions, was, for a Circassian chieftain, remarkably plain. 
his picture, when setting out on a warlike expedition :— 


‘ At last Shamil was quite ready for his departure. A white horse with crimson 
caparisons was brought into the court-yard, and the Iman appeared in a tunic of 
brown cloth, lined with black fur. He wore coloured shoes, and tightly fitting gaiters 
edged with narrow braid. He had neither silver nor gold on any part of his cos- 
tume, and was too much an enemy to luxury to wear the slightest ornament. On 
his head he wore a white chalma round his Circassian cap, the crown of which was 
red, with a black tassel at the top. The ends of the chalma hung loose down his 
back. In this costume, and seated on his beautiful white horse, Shamil looked 
magnificent, and even imposing. All his family, his servants, and the children of 
the captives accompanied him to the gates, but as soon as he had passed through 
they were closed, and he was seen no more.’ 


After much negotiation and many delays, the ransom price for the 
poor captives was agreed upon at a much smaller sum than had ori- 
ginally been demanded. This, however, was not owing to rapacity on 
the part of Shamil, but to the determination of his Murids to obtain 
as large a sum as possible, the ransom money being divided in a 
certain proportion among the Iman and his followers. The plan 
adopted by Shamil to induce them to accept the smaller sum, was 
very characteristic. There was a celebrated hermit, a professor of 
Muridism, who for many years had dwelt in the woods. He was sent 
for, and placed in Shamil’s own room, the window of which looked 
out on the exterior court-yard. Here a large company of Murids 
assembled to hear the preaching of this holy man, who for three weeks, 
every day, prayed and discoursed to them, at intervals breaking out 
into a kind of chant, to which Shamil and his chief officers responded 
in the words of the Mohammedan confession of faith, accompanying the 
chant with violent gesticulations. But however the holy man might 
begin his discourse, the conclusion was always a warning against riches, 
and an exhortation to eschew the vanities of this world. And so 
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werful was his rude eloquence on the minds of these rude men, that 
. ere the three weeks’ preaching was over, not only had they made 
up their minds to forego a portion of their share, but they had actuall 
employed themselves in making a road to the place where the pri- 
soners were to be exchanged, in order to facilitate their journey! 
With the account of the restoration of the captives to their families 
this very interesting narrative concludes; and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers. 

The Boscobel Tracts relating to the Escape of Charles the Second 
after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hugues, Esq., A.M., author of ‘Provence and the Rhine.’ 
Second Edition. Blackwood and Sons.—This handsome volume con- 
tains a diary, compiled with much care by the editor, of the proceed- 
ings and wanderings of Charles IT. from the 22nd August, 1651, when 
he arrived before Worcester, to the 16th October, when he landed at 
Fescamp. To this are appended notices of the various houses which 
gave shelter to the fugitive, illustrated by views, and then follow 
extracts from Clarendon—so often inaccurate on more important 
subjects and, as Mr. Hughes points out, inaccurate in many instances 
here. We have then the characteristic Letter from a Prisoner at 
Chester, followed by The King’s Narrative, edited by Pepys; Blount’s 
Boscobel, an outrageously loyal version of the royal narrative, and 
scarcely worth rescuing from oblivion, succeeds; then Mr. Whit- 
greave’s Narrative, and Mr. Ellesdon’s letter to the Earl of Clarendon, 
together with the Claustrum regale reseratum, narrating the king’s 
concealment at Trent, and in which rabid loyalty, and blasphemous 
adaptations of Scripture seemed to have reached their climax. The 
volume concludes with pedigrees of the various families whose mem- 
bers were connected with the king’s escape. 

In an admirable introductory chapter, Mr. Hughes disclaims all 
intention of defending the character of Charles IT., or of attempting to 
reverse the just sentence which history has passed upon him ; but he 
has endeavoured, by collecting all the narratives of this really very 
romantic passage in the life of a monarch, to ‘present one of those 
‘pleasing episodes in history, distinct from the wearying details of 
‘bloodshed and political intrigue, which we dwell on with unmixed 
‘ satisfaction, as reflecting honour on our national faith.’ Certainly 
the narratives of the devoted men and women who, at so much risk 
to their more valuable lives, protected that of the worthless runaway, 
are deserving of preservation for their own sakes; while the minute- 
ness of the details—the dress of the villagers, their diet, the household 
arrangements of the gentlemen’s houses, the incidents along the road, 
all combine to form a suggestive picture of rural England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It is on this account, as forming 
a valuable contribution towards our social history, that we thank Mr. 
Hughes for this volume. 

Autobiography of Elizabeth Davis, a Balaclava Nurse, (daughter of 
Dafyd Cadwaladyr.) Edited by Janz WriiiaMs. (Ysgafell.) 2 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett—‘A brave woman! a woman who knows how 
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‘to act in difficulties, how to endure suffering, how to be faithful to 
‘her trust, and can speak the truth without fear, and without dis- 
‘ guise.’ This is the motto from Mrs. Jameson’s eloquent work, Sisters 
of Charity, and most appropriately prefixed to this singular story of 
adventure and suffering, and strange incidents, many of which, but for 
the known truthfulness of the narrator, we should scarcely believe. 
But that ‘truth is stranger than fiction,’ is an axiom that all who 
have made even a slight acquaintance with human life must affirm; 
and we therefore follow Elizabeth Davis from the wild solitude of her 
mountain home, through her vicissitudes by land and by sea, in India, 
America, Australia—for she has been almost as great a traveller as 
Ida Pfeiffer—with vivid interest. 

The narrative has been taken from the lips of this singular woman, 
in her native language, and has been translated into very spirited and 
characteristic English by Miss Williams, herself an admirable writer 
in both. The concluding portion of the narrative has an additional 
interest, arising from the plain, though in some instances scarcely 
complimentary statements, of the proceedings in respect to the 
Crimean nurses. On a subject which has attracted sq much attention 
we can scarcely have too much information; and especially advan- 
tageous to a just estimate is it, that it should be derived from various 
and even conflicting accounts. Of the high character of Elizabeth 
Davis in this, her latest situation of trust, we have ample testimonials ; 
her statements, therefore, deserve some attention. 

_ I is sad to think that this active, energetic, and upright woman, in 
her old age, and with failing health, should be dependent upon pre- 
carious bounty. Let us hope that something will be done—by her 
countrymen especially—for the daughter of one who, for many years, 
was so celebrated a peasant-preacher among them, for a woman 
whose early education, which, limited enough in other respects, 
taught her ‘to fear God and hate a lie,’ and led her with bold heart, 
and unstained character, through so many scenes of temptation and 
danger, until, broken down in health, she returned from the Crimea 
bringing little with her besides the small Welsh Bible, the cherished 

ift fifty years before, of the venerable Mr. Charles, of Bala. We 

eartily recommend this very singular piece of autobiography to our 
readers, assuring them that it contains incident enough to furnish 
plots for some dozen modern novels ; anda healthful spirit of morality, 
too, which it would be well for these novels to imitate. 

A Hundred Years Ago. An Historical Sketch, 1755,1756. By 
James Hutton. Longman & Co.—The plan of this volume is very 

od; we only wish that a year more fruitful in important events had 

n chosen, for, with the exception of the tremendous earthquake at 
Lisbon, 1756-7 has left scarcely a record which can be considered as 
historical. Still the gossip of the day about Praddock, and Byng, and 
the Duke of Newcastle, and ‘the young prince,’ so soon afterwards to 
become ‘George, our born and bred English king;’ and about Ver- 
sailles and Pompadour, and Maria Theresa the Empress, are pleasant 
enough, while the extracts from the contemporary papers, with accounts 
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of highway robberies just beyond Hyde-park Corner, and in Islington 
Fields, or duels on the site of Russell-square,—‘ the field behind Mon- 
tague House’ being very often selected on account of its privacy—afford 
vivid recollections of the times of our great grandfathers, on which 
in our childhood we recollect more than one octogenarian pleasantly 
expatiating. 
In the chapter entitled ‘Men of the Day,’ Mr. Hutton scarcely 
keeps within the limit of his yeae, for Volney and Mozart, infants then, 
certainly belong rather to some twenty years later, while Gibbon, 
Johnson, Voltaire, Goldsmith, Garrick, belong just as much to 1765-6 
as to the earlier period. We scarcely needed, too, the five hundredth 
publication of Dr. Johnson’s admirable letter to Chesterfield, so long 
since deservedly known to every one. The selections from the book- 
lists of the day are very amusing. Small books, except for scholars, 
seem to have been ‘the vogue’—to use one of the most fashionable 
words then in use—and while there was ‘a war literature,’ and, of 
course, a ‘frivolous literature,’ the tremendous catastrophe at Lisbon 
gave rise actually to an ‘ earthquake literature,’ for we have about a 
dozen pamphlets on the subject. In his specimens of the ‘frivolous 
literature’ of 1756-7, Mr. Hutton has made a strange blunder, for 
among them he places The Centaur not Fabulous ;—now this is a serious 
work, written by no less celebrated a person than the author of the 
Night Thoughts! It isa curious fact, that while the light literature 
of the booksellers’ shops was of a most inferior character, the light 
literature of our periodicals took a deservedly high place. There were 
the World, and the Connoisseur, and soon after the Rambler, while in the 
Monitor, and the Westminster Journal, both strictly political papers, 
we often meet with articles so spiritedly and so forcibly written, as to 
make them not unworthy precursors of Junius. The chapter entitled 
‘The Dark Side of Society,’ might awaken many a question as to the 
superior moral standing of our own times. Of highway robbery and 
robbery by violence there were instances enough, but of garotting and 
poisoning we may turn over large files of contemporary papers—we 
speak from researches we have ourselves made—without finding a 
single instance. This subject is, however, too important to be entered 
upon here, but before we close we cannot but remark Mr. Hutton’s 
strange omission of all reference to the state of religious society. 
Whitfield and the two Wesleys were, in 1756, in the very midst of 
their great work. There were thestealthy meetings of the few perse- 
cuted ones, by lanthorn-light, in the cold raw winter mornings; and 
there were the mighty gatherings on Kingsdown and in Moorfields, and 
Kennington-common. The most romantic—the only romantic chapter 
inthe history of 4 Hundred Years Ago—is its religious phase, but this 
the writer has entirely ignored. Still, as far as it goes, the book is a 
very 2musing one, and has evidently been compiled with much care. 
Hassan ; or, the Child of the Pyramid. An Egyptian Tale. By the 
Hon. C. A. Murray, C.B., Author of ‘ The Prairie Bird,’ &e. 2 vols. 
John W. Parker and Son.—A very pleasant story this, of a gallant 
desert ranger, young, brave, and handsome, skilful at training horses 
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and throwing the jereed, and with every quality to fascinate the 


veiled and jewelled beauty who at length becomes his bride. A stir- 


ring story too is it, with plenty of incident, and a back ground with 
palm-trees, and camels, and Arab tents, and the broad Nile, with the 
pyramids in the distance; and what makes it most pleasant is, that 
this is no story carefully elaborated after a course of reading up for it, 
but the narrative of a writer who has visited Egypt, sojourned in 
Cairo, and partaken the hospitality of the children of the desert. 

The story begins with the determination of Hassan to leave the 
tent of his supposed father Sheik Saleh, in search of his own father, 
who left him to the care of the sheik’s wife, when but a few days old, at 
the foot of the Great Pyramid, whence his title. He therefore proceeds 
to Alexandria, to Hadji Ismael, the merchant, from whom he soon wins 
golden opinions ; and then after exhibiting most chivalrous virtues on 
several occasions, joins an English family who are proceeding to Cairo. 
On their voyage they are invited to Mohammed Ali’s villa on the 
bank of the river, and the picture of that energetic, though half-civilized 
ruler, and his reception of his guests, is vividly given. On the entrance 
of the party, the pasha politely rose up, and motioned to the ladies to 
take their seats on the divan, commanding coffee to be served, which 
was brought in small cups of enamel, studded with diamonds. 

‘ Although below the average height, his active and firmly knit form 
‘was well calculated to sustain the fatigues and endurance his restless 
‘mind impressed upon it.’ On his head he wore a fez, or cap, round 
which was wound a fine Cashmere shawl in the shape of a turban. 
‘ His forehead was high, bold, and square in its outline, subtended by 
‘shaggy eyebrows, from beneath which peered out a pair of eyes, not 
‘large but deep set, bright and singularly expressive : when in anger, 
‘they shot forth glances that few could withstand, and when he was in 
‘mirthful mood, they twinkled like stars reflected on the waters of the 
‘Nile. His nose was straight, with nostrils rather wide ; his mouth 
‘well shaped, while beneath it a massive chin, covered by a beard 
‘ slightly grizzled with age, completed a countenance on which the cha- 
‘racter of a firm determined will was indelibly stamped.’ He was 
dressed in a pelisse lined with fur, in the front of which protruded 
from his Cashmere belt, the diamond-studded hilt of his dagger. 

The Pasha inquired whither the party were going, and if they liked 
what they had seen of Egypt. This an interpreter translated into 
French, and then he led the way into an adjoining apartment, where a 
breakfast, completely in the European style, was laid out. In course 
of conversation Ali entered into particulars of some of the projects then 
floating in his active brain, and on some difficulties being pointed 
out, his illustrative reply was most characteristic and suggestive :-— 


‘© Ah,’ said the Pasha, laughing, ‘I know all that ; I shall have difficulties ; 
what can be done without difficulty? All my life I have been contending against 
them ; I have always overcome them, and, Inshallah, I will do so still! Did you 
see,’ said he, with increased animation, ‘a canal that joins the Nile a few miles 
northward of this spot? Mr. Thorpe had noticed it, but had not thought of in- 
quiring whither it led. ‘ Well, then,’ continued the Pasha, ‘ that canal leads to a 
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large village in the middle of the Delta, from which, and from the neighbouring 
provinces, it brings the produce down to the Nile. How do you think I made 
that canal? You shall hear. Two years ago I stopped here on my way to Cairo 
from Alexandria, and having determined to make a canal from the Nile to that 
village, I sent for the chief engineer of the province, and having given him the 
length, the breadth, and depth of it, I asked him in what space of time he would 
undertake to make it. He took out his pen and paper, and having made his cal- 
culations, he said that, if I gave him an order on the governor of the province for 
the labour he required, he would undertake to finish it in a year.” My reply was 
a signal to my servants to throw him down and give him two hundred blows of the 
stick on his feet. This ceremony being concluded, I said to him, ‘ Here is the 
order for the number of labourers you require ; I am going to Upper Egypt, and 
shall come back in four months ; if the canal is not completed by the day of my 
return, you shall have three hundred more.’’ 

In relating this story the Pasha’s eyes sparkled, and he almost 
jumped from his sitting posture with excitement as he added, rubbing 
his hands—‘ By Allah! the canal was completed when I returned.’ 
This story, Mr. Murray says, was a favourite one of Mohammed 
Ali, and one which he was accustomed to tell with great glee. No 
wonder that his mighty works have so soon fallen into ruin. Here is, 
however, a more pleasant story of the energy and promptitude of 
this ‘ conqueror and regenerator of the land of the Pharaohs.’ Like 
other Mohammedans, the people of Cairo pay great honor to the tombs 
of their saints. One of these stood close to a garden which belonged 
to the Pasha; and the visitors who flocked to it disturbing his privacy, 
he determined to remove it in a manner that should offer no offence to 
the reputation of the saint, or the fanaticism of the people. He 
therefore, one night, collected secretly a large body of labourers from 
one of his distant villages, and caused them to destroy the tomb, and 
rebuild it at a spot about two miles distant, in the same form, and of 
the same materials. This they accomplished before dawn, and then 
were sent secretly back to their own village. In the morning, all 
Cairo was astounded at the wonderful tale, that Sheik-el-Ghazi had 
transported his own tomb two miles off, in the course of the night. It 
was a miracle, of course; so thousands flocked to the saint’s new abode, 
and even to the present day it is an object of the deepest reverence. 
On the recommendation of Mahommed Ali, Hassan enters the service 
of Deli Pasha, and soon distinguishes himself by his skill and valour, 
and by falling desperately in love, too, with his patron’s only daughter, 
a maiden just suited to so gallant a young Arab, with ‘ gorgeous black 
hair,’ and velvet cheek, and ‘large lustrous eyes with long dark 
fringes,’ and who sings, too, most exquisitely. No wonder Hassan 
finds out that the fair Amina is ‘his dream, his destiny,’ and that his 
‘heart is on fire, and his liver roasted.’ But, as the reader will expect, 
‘the course of true love’ does ‘not run with a smoother current in the 
household of Deli Pasha than in Europe; and thus we have a succes- 
sion of untoward events, separating Hassan, as though for ever, from 
‘the light of his eyes.’ All, however, is set to rights at last. Hassan, 
after plenty of fighting, and deeds of generosity and charity, discovers, 
in an illustrious warrior, his long-lost father; and having made a firm 
friend of Mohammed Ali, by defeating a conspiracy which threatened 
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his rule, he receives as his fitting reward his fair Amina, whose 
marriage procession, with tumblers, buffoons, coffee-maker, and sweet- 
meat-maker, and noisy musicians, preceding the dozen married ladies 
of rank, mounted on white donkeys, who accompany the veiled bride, 
forms an amusing contrast to the more quiet doings of civilized 
Europe on similar occasions. Mr. Murray has given us in ‘Hassan’ 
a very stirring and spirited eastern tale, very illustrative of the 
characters and habits of those children of the desert, as well as of the 
modern inhabitants of Cairo, together with pleasant sketches of 
scenery, which, with the Nile in the foreground, and the pyramids, and 
trackless desert in the distance, offer pictures on which, however 
frequently brought before us, the fancy delights to dwell. 

The Exiles of Italy. By C. G. H., author of ‘The Curate of 
Linwood,’ ‘Norman Leslie,’ &c. Constable and Co.—The design 
of this narrative, as the author informs us, is to give a strictly 
authentic account, although in the guise of a novel, of the struggle of 
the Italian patriots during the years 1848-9. ‘Its materials have been 
‘compiled partly from the best published accounts, and partly from 
‘the oral narration, and private correspondence of men who form 
‘a prominent part in the scenes; and, in all cases where circum- 
‘stances permitted, the real names have been given of the persons 
‘introduced. The descriptions of personal appearance are correct, 
‘and, on nearly all special occasions, the words of the speakers are 
‘literally rendered.’ The story is interesting, and well told, and, 
we doubt not, will supply much information in an entertaining form 
to those who delight in pictures of Italy and the Italians, and who 
sympathize with them in their struggles to escape from that loath- 
some bondage under which they have been crushed so long. 

Riverston. By Groretana M. Craik. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—This is a remarkably well-written novel, and many of the 
descriptive passages are characterized by much elegance. It would 
have been a very original novel, too, if Jane Eyre had not been 
written; but the general outline of the story strongly reminds us of 
that powerful, but painful tale. Like Jane Eyre, the heroine is a 
private governess, and, like her, relationless, and wildly yearning for 
sympathy. Like her, too, she eventually meets with this sympathy 
from a wayward, middle-aged gentleman—a kind of Mr. Rochester, 
without his immorality—to whom, after much misunderstanding, and 
quarrelling, and heart-burnings—how would a three-volume novel 
“drag its slow length along’ without them ?—she is finally married. 
There is some good character-painting of the various members of the 
family at Riverston; although Miss Craik, like most young writers, 
seems too fond of the gloomy—another fault of the imitators of the 
Currer Bell school. The morality, however, is unexceptionable ; and, 
taken altogether, ‘ Riverston’ is a work of so much promise, that we 
shall be glad to receive another tale, but of a more cheerful character, 
from the same hand. é 
Noble Traytour; a Chronicle. By Tuomas or Swarraroy, 
Armiger. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co.—These handsomely- 
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printed volumes, with the six shields and their proud bearings on the 
title-page, aim to tell, chronicle-wise, the sad story of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—that gallant and generous young nobleman, upon 
whose tomb the fittest inscription would be that line of Shakspeare’s : 


‘Done to death by slanderous tongues ;’ 


and the ¢rwe account of whose so-called treason would, we have little 

doubt, bring to light a scene of unexampled perfidy and ingratitude, 

in which Raleigh, Cecil, and we fear we must add Francis Bacon, 

were chief actors. The writer of this chroniclé has’ carefully studied 

the history of this period, and the various biographies of his hero, 

and has also made himself generally acquainted with the manners, 

opinions, and feelings of the age of Elizabeth. Unfortunately for the 

interest of his work, he has adopted a quaint and formal style of 
narrative, which, like most modern antiques, is far more quaint and 

formal than a writer of that age would have used. It is easy enough 

to write a few pages in the phraseology of a past time, just as it is easy 

enough to adopt a disguise for a few hours, but to keep on with ‘so 

please you, gentles,’ ‘by my halidome,’ and ‘aye, forsooth,’ through 

three volumes, is most wearisome. The best writers of historical 
novels have always avoided narrating their stories in the first person, 
unless the period has been so recent as to admit of it being told in 
modern language. For the sake of some very spirited pictures of 
life in the sixteenth century, we wish ‘Thomas of Swarraton, 
Armiger,’ had done the same. 

The Ethics of Aristotle. Tlustrated with Essays and Notes. By 
Sir ALexaNDER Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols. Vol. I. containing Essays. London: J. W. Parker and 
Son, West Strand.—No Greek author more needs the help of the com- 
mentator and interpreter than Aristotle, nor is there one that demands 
a wider culture or a firmer philosophical grasp. His frequent references 
to the opinions of others, in a way so brief as to be tantalizing; his 
_ practice of assuming so much as known; his suggestive and tentative, 
rather than direct, method, all go to make it difficult to read him with 
advantage. And yet we have hitherto been without any sufficient 
introduction in English to his perhaps most characteristic and interest- 
ing work. In the volumes of which we have before us the first in- 
stalment, Sir A. Grant has sought to supply this deficiency ; and his 
introductory essays form a valuable propedeutic course to the study 
which they are designed to further. The first of them is chiefly 
devoted to a critical inquiry into the precise relation in which the 
three ethical works printed in our editions stand to their nominal 
author. The second discusses the progress of ethical thought and 
study prior to the time of Aristotle. The third seeks to define the 
relation of Aristotle to Plato as a thinker and theorist. The fourth 
is devoted to a discussion and elucidation of his peculiar philosophical 
phraseology. In the fifth it is sought to present to us the views of 
Aristotle upon certain great ontological problems. The sixth seeks to 
bring out into relief the contrasts presented by the philosophy of the 
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Nicomachean Ethics as compared with the results of modern specula- 
tion on kindred subjects. : 
These papers are written with clearness and vigour, and show fami- 
liarity with the matter discussed, not merely in itself, but in those 
higher and wider views which open out upon one who approaches the 
subject of Greek philosophical thought. Sir A. Grant shows himself 
capable, not merely of dealing with his author as a fidus interpres, but 
of understanding the point of view from which he contemplated the 
universe, and enabling others to understand it too. In the course of 
the second Essay, he is led to dwell upon the question of the Sophists, 
and their influence upon society; and here, we think, he has hardly 
done justice to the historian who has contributed more largely than 
any one else towards enabling us to understand the calling and position 
of those men. Sir Alexander himself shows that there is no ground 
for imputing to them ‘directly immoral tenets, or an intention to 
corrupt the world,’ and treats the mode of thought which generally 
characterized them as a necessary stage in the progress of the human 
mind. Nor to the question of fact, ‘ Did they impair the morality of 
Greece ?’ is he prepared to give more than a most qualified affirmative 
reply—if affirmative at all. (See pp. 109,110.) Now the gist of 
Mr. Grote’s pleading is, that those professional teachers were, generi- 
cally, neither better nor worse than their age— that they were 
simply a fair expression of its mental and moral development. Per- 
haps he has not sufficiently appreciated the moral enervation which 
is apt to be the result of purely intellectual speculation, and which 
appears in not a few of those men; but one thing is clear, that since 
the publication of Mr. Grote’s eighth volume, it has been utterly im- 
possible for a scholar to speak in that wholesale, sweeping way of the 
Sophists as a class, which was the wont before. A commentator tpon 
Plato will henceforth hardly venture, as Stallbaum does in a note upon 
a passage in the Republic, to characterize them en masse as maintain- 
ing that the right and the wrong, the honourable and the base, had 


no foundation in the nature of things, and existed by convention alone. “ 


(See Stallbaum, ad Rep., p. 338, c.) We are rather surprised, too, 
that Sir A. Grant, as well as Mr. Cope in the Philological Journal, 
should continue to endorse the antiquated reproach cast upon the 
Sophists for taking fees. Surely it would have been deference enough 
for a prejudice utterly without foundation in principle, and rather 
savouring of false pride, to excuse the contempt which Socrates and 
Plato poured upon those who adopted so natural and reasonable a 
course, without going the length of stigmatizing those who were the 
objects of that contempt. Had Socrates not been something of an 
ascetic, and had Plato not been rendered independent of a professional 
calling by an hereditary fortune, we might perhaps have had some 
different expression of opinion from both of them on this point. As 
it was, it would have been an utter inconsistency in the former, and 
an altogether needless descent from a position of independence in the 
latter, to have accepted any money from those who followed them. 
And though at first the transaction between professor and pupil was 
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unquestionably regarded as ignoble and mercenary, there is evidence 
enough that it eventually became the recognised order of procedure. 
(See, for example, Apol. Soc., p. 20, A.B.) Precisely similar was the 
change of sentiment at Rome with reference to the judicial pleader. 
Originally unknown in the primitive relation between patron and 
client, we find evidence in the prohibitive enactment of the ler Cincia, 
B.C. 204, that the practice of feeing legal advisers was beginning to 
come into vogue; and what was thus at first, and again and again 
declared contrary to law, was at length formally recognised and 
approved by legislation. 

There is one more point with reference to which we differ strongly 
from Sir A. Grant; itis the moral significance of the death of Socrates. 
He pronounces it a judicial suicide; and, as it seems to us, on alto- 
gether insufficient grounds. Who does not see that those reasons for 
resignation to death, enumerated by the author from the Apology of 
Xenophon, are all the while contemplated by the sage, who is calm 
and composed enough to dwell upon them, as mere secondary and 
subordinate considerations, while the absolute imperative of duty was 
still the voice in obedience to which he moved? No; a death like 
that of Socrates was no result of ‘a very enlightened calculation and 
balance of gain against loss in submitting to die.’ We are mistaken, 
or men will still continue to praise that death, ‘not merely as rela- 
tively noble, but as . . . . even holy in its character.’ (p. 118.) 

We have thought it desirable to animadvert briefly on the above 
points, differing as we do somewhat from the author with regard to 
them ; but a difference of opinion on points like these in no way inter- 
feres with our judgment as to the value which this volume is likely to 
have for those who are reading the Ethics. The discussion of Aristotle’s 
relations to Plato in Essay III. is clear and able; nor does the author 
fail to do justice to the far finer and more loftily philosophical intellect 
of the latter. And the chapter on the technical phraseology of Aris- 
_ totle likewise will be found admirably adapted to set fundamental 
notions in a clear light, and remove that confusion which has involved 
them, from their being adopted into modern thought and language, with 
modified meanings and suggestions. We shall look with interest for 
the second volume, which is promised at an early period, and which is 
to contain the text and notes. Here Sir A. Grant has the advantage 
of following M. Michelet, whose Latin commentary is the best com- 
panion to the Ethics with which we are acquainted. It is indeed all 
that could be desired, were it only in English; for whatever advan- 
tages may belong to Latin as the language of criticism purely verbal 
or textual, there can be no doubt that in all that has to do with 
mental and moral science, a writer is able to come to a far clearer 
understanding with his reader by using his own language. 

Art and Nature at Home and Abroad. By G. W. Tuornzvry. 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett.—‘ Don’t tell me: show me,’ said a wise 
counsellor to some one about to write a history. Mr. Thornbury has 
‘ learnt this lesson well. He is an artist; and he writes to the eye. 

Whether he gossips about Hogarth and Teniers, soliloquizes on Crom- 
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well, sketches figures and landscapes in Italy and France, or dreams 
over his Don Quixote or his Froissart, he is always genial, lively, and 
charming. His sparkling talk bubbles up so rapidly, he flutters so 
airily from fact to faney, and from fancy to fact, that grave fault-find- 
ing is impossible, even where (as seldom happens) we may think him 
in the wrong. It is as though we were chatting together over our 
wine and walnuts. We put in a laughing rejoinder, and the conversa- 
tion skims away, swallow-like, in a moment, to some other reach of 
its winding river. We like his kindly estimate of foreign manners, 
his imaginative sympathy with bygone times, and the clear good sense 
of the appreciation he can still retain for what is good and hopeful in 
the England of to-day. Very much to our mind is that catholicity of 
taste which can realize so vividly the poetry of the past, without any 
loss of its power to detect the poetry of the present. Assuredly Fleet- 
street ought not to be prosaic because the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
was so gorgeous. Take as a sample the following passage, expressive 
of thoughts not unfamiliar to those who love to meditate at times 
amidst the uproar of our great city. 


‘THE POETRY OF LONDON. 

‘The ry of London is in the great brimming waggon of hay, grinding 
through the streets on bright summer mornings, scattering dry perfume that brings 
thought of country homes to doleful men, bleached or sallowed by long imprison- 
ment at tavern bars and behind dusty warehouses. It is in the crystal blocks of 
ice, like Pitt diamonds grown up, that are handed down fishmongers’ cellars on 
sharp winter dawnings, when men pass muffled, and beating their breasts for 
warmth—too celd to speak, and too lifeless to look about them. It lay, in old 
times, in the dusty coach, rolling in from its long course over moor, and common, 
and green lane, under the dim, low archway of the city inn, with its rough ostler 
ready to criticise the smoking cattle—and the smart maid-servants, in the galleries 
above, ready to criticise the passengers. There is poetry too in the rough, dusty» 
footed countryman’s first bewildered stare at the immensity of St. Paul’s. 

‘Poetry scuttling away from the flood of cabs and the torrent of omnibuses, 
takes refuge in little nooks in the Temple, where the fountain waves its silver rod, 
which melts in the sun and dissolves into a torrent, as if in emulation of the 
shining river beyond ; or in the brick archway of Christchurch, with its silence and 
repose ; or nestles in the green tree in Cheapside, where, as in a cliff over an 
ocean, rooks build and clamour. 

‘The sickly geranium at the pale-faced weaver’s window ; the canary singing, 
like an enchanted bird of gold, to the pining sempstresses, stitching gay shrouds 
for dead men of rank ; the squalid children who sell violets and scentless weeds to 
care-worn city men ; sham countrymen, with dank bulrushes and birds’ nests that 
look unreal ; all combine into a picture rich in poetry—into elegy, ode, even 


hymn.’—Vol. i. p. 11. 

Here again are some remarks on Cromwell, from an essay suggested 
by coach-building Long Acre, where once our great Protector had 
his dwelling. We hail every indication of that healthful reaction 
which has of late years reversed the judgment of the thoughtful con- 
cerning that grand assertor of our liberties—a reaction to which 
Carlyle has indeed largely contributed, but which had been commenced 
by other hands before he edited the Letters and Speeches. 


CROMWELL. 
£ Cromwell seems untrue, precisely from his very truthfulness ; because he did 
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not from the outset aim at a crown ; because he acted for each emergency he seems 
contradictory ; but everywhere will his ruling motives be a hatred of anarchy and 
a love of toleration. I helieve that could any great men have established order 
under any order of government, Cromwell, if unassailed, would have sunk again 
into the country farmer ; without this he could not rest till death. He felt there 
was a work to do, he felt that he was the strongest to do it ; and time showed, 
that if he did not do it, there was no resource but recalling the Stuarts. If we 
believe Cromwell sincere in supporting the first revolution, we must allow him 
right in upholding it. To have helped to undo what he had helped to do, would 
have been avowing that he had fought fora lie and not for a truth. The two 
current theories respecting Cromwell rival each other in absurdity. How could 
ambition be dormant till half a life was past? how could a life so harmonious be 
in the beginning sincere, and in the end a mass of hypocrisy? If he was sincere 
ever, he died sincere. He fought for what we now enjoy—for what Charles 


refused to surrender—bled for what James refused to give, and was driven into 
exile.”—Vol. i. p. 249. 


These volumes contain likewise sundry humorous experiences of a 
little attorney of Gray’s Inn; some curious studies in an old library 
at Rome; a half-serious, half-playful defence of the pipe, which (like 
much here beside) Elia would have read with pleasure ; reveries in old 
houses and among English village scenery; with, last of all, some 
sharp sayings about the critics, by which we, guiltless of gall, are 
quite. untouched. Stoke Deverell and its Manor House is a pure 
poem of great beauty. 

Salad for the Social. By the Author of ‘Salad for the Solitary.’ 
Bentley.—A salad should be, as to its contents, multifarious ; as to its 
proportions, an artistic harmony ; as to its flavour, of a certain pungent 
freshness. It is a kind of vegetable wit—a piquancy elicited from the 
adroit admixture of elements apparently incongruous. A salad is the 
epicure’s bribe to bard-ridden appetite, flagging at the final stage. It 
is the pride of vegetarians and the test of cooks. It is a microcosm, 
a symbol of the world, a type of civilization. For does it not mingle 
together the natural and the artificial by the persuasive medium of 
blandest oil—harmonizing rural greenness and technic condiment by 
that pacific liquid which is soft as politeness and subtle as policy ? 
Here we have a book-salad, bound appropriately in green, composed of 
various and vivacious gossip on men and things, and cunningly 
seasoned with a pleasant humour. Here the ‘solitary,’ perhaps the 
invalid, or the student, or the shy and silent man, or the lone man in 
a London lodging, may read and fancy himself a listener at some table 
where the guests are rare and lively talkers, fountains of anecdote, 
inexhaustible in oddities and ana. We have anecdotes of books, book- 
makers, booksellers, and bookbinders. Then a collection of memo- 
randa about money, that ‘vertiginous pool,’ as Jeremy Taylor calls it, 
with some strange stories of devoted Mammon-worshippers. Curious 
facts about the toilet are gathered together in another place, with 
welcome extracts from some of our old poets, showing how charming 
after all have some of the fair toilet devotees been found. The 
mysteries of medicine furnish matter for another rambling essay— 
what horrible ingredients our poor forefathers were fain to swallow ; 
the works and ways of quacks; the physiological varieties of the 
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medical man—the silent, the chatty, the bland, the rough. The salad- 
eater next hears some one talking of the seasons in town and country ; 
another voice relates some comic ‘Humours of the Law :’ whilea third 
tells stories of animals, and a fourth enlarges on ‘ Pulpit Peculiarities. 
- Some of the author’s stories we have heard before; butthereis much that 
is new, and he is never tiresome. Many of the parallel passages adduced 
in a paper on the ‘Larcenies of Literature’ appear to us mere 
accidental resemblances, or else varieties of those now familiar ideas 
which were long what may be termed the common property of poets. 

Wayside Fancies. By Frances Freeiine Moxon.— 
A collection of short tales, essays, and poems. Both the prose and the 
poetry of this little volume are full of grace and music. There is a 
certain sweet and plaintive rhythm in the serious prose pieces which 
harmonizes well with the delicate thought and tender feeling of which 
it is the vehicle. The whole is the production of the cultivated 
feminine mind, deeply imbued with the better spirit of four modern 
literature, and prompted to activity rather by refined taste and heredi- 
tary sympathies than by any decidedly original powers. There is no 
pretence about the book, yet enough of talent and right-heartedness 
to make these miscellanies pleasant and genial reading for a leisure 
hour. 

Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. By HERBert Spen- 
cER. 8vo. Longman.—Mr. Spencer is not to be classed with the super- 
ficial writers of our time. He never rests on the surface of a thing. You 
may often differ from him, but you have even at such times to thank 
him for a clear putting of the points of difference. From this 
thoroughness of manner he is sometimes in danger of pushing a 
favourite principle too far. But what he writes is wholesome reading. 
It obliges you to keep awake—and that is something. These ‘ Essays’ 
are all reprints, chiefly from our quarterly reviews. Their titles are 
as follows: ‘Progress; its Law and Cause;’ ‘Railway Morals and 
Policy ; ‘Manners and Fashion; ‘The Genesis of Science ;’ ‘ The 
Philosophy of Style ;’ ‘Transcendental Physiology ; ‘ Over-Legisla- 
tion ; ‘The Origin and Function of Music.’ The paper on Railway 
Morals is truly a word in season. All parties disposed to intrust 
their money in that way should read it. 


French Literature-—During the last three months French literature 
has not offered much that is attractive or important. There are some 
good articles in the periodicals, on various subjects, and among them 
a curious essay in the Révue Contemporaine, by M. L. Etienne, on La 
Litterature des Femmes en Angleterre, with especial reference to Currer 
Bell. That this powerful writer should bea puzzle to a Frenchman is 
scarcely to be wondered at, since in many respects she has been a puzzle 
to her own countrymen. But very amusing is it to observe the author 
ot Jane Eyre, contemplated from a French ‘stand-point,’ and her pecu- 
liarities solemnly referred to the ‘rude Yorkshire natures’ by which she 
was surrounded, and the ‘smoke’ of the neighbouring manufacturing 
towns. M. Etienne, indeed, most ingeniously runs a parallel. between 
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Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté, because both were ‘of the north, 
* belonging to the England of manufactures, of smoke, and of savage 
* nature—the England of the future, without sun, without laughing 
* fields, but strong and harsh.’ Why the coming England (Angleterre 
de Vavenir) is to be sunless, we wish M. Etienne had informed us. 
Indeed it would be puzzling to the Frenchman to account for the great 
success of Currer Bell’s novels, were it not that most happily he finds 
out that ‘a single word explains the whole:’ ‘she has all the qualities 
common to the English race’—energy, independence, self-confidence, 
will, truthfulness—those characteristics of the Saxon nature which 
combine in the truly English desire ‘to do something’ (le besoin 
@agir). How strange does our energetic activity appear to the 
natives of the Continent. But there is, after all, another element in 
Currer Bell’s mental character which must not be passed over : this is 
Calvinism ; for ‘all her heroines march through life like Bunyan’s 
‘Christian, bearing their burthen with steadfast heart, and presenting a 
‘brave front to the enemy. Daughters of Calvin, they gird up their 
loins like the weary traveller, but they advance to the battle like 
‘soldiers.’ Nor can the critic altogether refuse his admiration of these 
heroines, who if modelled upon the severe morals of Calvin, remind him 
of the Clorindas of chivalrous romance. The whole essay is worth 
reading, for the writer seems to us really well disposed to do justice to 
the author of Jane Eyre, although like every Frenchman who has not - 
resided in England, he makes strange mistakes in his views of English 
society. 

Ancien Théatre Frangais, ou Collection des ouvrages Dramatiques 
le plus remarquables depuis les Mystéres jusqwa& Corneille. Tom. 
VIL et IX. Paris: Jannet (Bibliothéque elzeverienne).—It is a 
curious fact that the French, who have always prided themselves so 
highly—we cannot say so justly—on their dramatic literature, should 
actually, in this department, have been almost last in the field 
among the nations of Europe. Not until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, could France claim a dramatic writer; and judging 
from the specimens preserved to us, her dramatists then occupied a 
place scarcely higher than that of the writers of the old homely mys- 
teries and moralities. What a collection of finest poetry had our 
dramatists bequeathed to us before the year 1608, when Jean 
Schelandre published the first tragi-comedy, which the editors of 
the work before us consider to possess the least literary merit, 
while ere Corneille appeared, our first and noblest school of dramatic 
poetry had actually closed. Still, these rude French dramas may be 
read with advantage by the student of early French literature, and 
the inquirer into French manners and character, to each of whom 
they will supply much information. 

Mineur en Australie. Par A. Favonrry. 1 vol. 
12mo. Paris: Poulet, Malapis, et De Breise-—A very characteristic 
little book this, detailing the voyage of a Parisian ‘ five thousand and 
some hundred leagues’ in ule of the southern El Dorado. Four 
years ago, M. Fauchery tells us he reached Melbourne, and sur- 
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prised and greatly’discomposed he seems to have been, ‘not at that, but 
at the temporary suburb, ‘ made of linen and planks, which they bap- 
tized Canvas Town.’ So hastening away he chose Ballarat for the spot 
where he was doubtless to realize a ‘fabulous’ fortune in no time. And 
very characteristic are his constant allusions to the hard labour—the 
digging, the wheeling away, the washing, the rocking the cradle—all 
those details which our emigrants seem to take as a matter of course; 
indeed, he naively says, ‘if you are courageous and robust, you may 
amass, after a thousand efforts, a little capital ;’ but he seems rather 
surprised that gold-digging should not be rather more of a pastime. 
Our Parisian, however, deserves much credit for perseverance ; since 
for nearly three years he worked at the diggings, making ‘a great ex- 
cavation more than forty métres deep,’ but alas, no ‘monster nugget’ 
rewarded his patient toil. So he returned to Melbourne, determined 
to try his fortune in a more Frenchman-like occupation, and he ‘im- 
provised in the centre of that melancholy town,’ a café, the furniture 
consisting only of a filter, a billiard-table, and some tables with empty 
glasses. The lively Frenchman seems now to have been in his element, 
_and fortune began to favour him, when the ‘panic’ took place, and 
men in the midst of the stern realities of failing credit and heavy 
’ losses, had little inclination for the billiard-table, or even for eax 
sucrée ; so poor M. Fauchery, a second time disappointed, but unsub- 
dued in spirit, became a grocer, and by selling tea, &c., to the diggers, 
he seems to have obtained a comfortable subsistence. But la nostalgie 
de Paris—we cannot but smile at the sentimentality of this—now 
attacked him so severely, that there was noremedy save aninstantreturn. 
So the adventurer set sail, scarcely richer than he set out, and arrived 
safely to warn all his Parisian friends against the ‘ gold diggings,’ and 
to record his experiences in this very pleasant little book, which we 
hope will afford him some remuneration, and make up for his dis- 
appointments at Ballarat. 

Les Voix de Paris, essai d’une histoire littéraire et musicale des cris 
de la capitale depuis le moyendge jusqu’a nos jours. Par GrorcEs 
Kastner. 1 vol. 4to. Paris: Brandus.—M. Kastner, already well 
known as a writer on musical history, as well as a composer, has col- 
lected in the work before us all the different ‘ cries’ of the itinerant 
vendors of Paris—a task we cannot imagine of much benefit either to 
literature or to musical science. But M. Kastner has a theory to pro- 
pound ; and it is that these cries occupy a sort of middle place between 
the mere inarticulate cry and spoken language. According to our 
philosopher, ‘ the cry is the origin of speech, and primitively the cry 
was sufficient for man to express his desires, then so few in number.’ 
Now, modern discovery has made us acquainted with man, in his 
lowest state of savage life, but we should greatly like to know, where 
savages have ever been found ‘ with no language but acry.’ Believ- 
ing, as we do, that speech is the prerogative of the human race, and 
a divine gift, we would thank M. Kastner to point out one single 
tribe of men who are destitute of it. 


Appergu de 0 Histoire des Langues Néolatines en Espagne. Par 
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MM. Hetrrericn et G. pe CrermMont. 1 vol. 8vo. . Madrid: 
Imprimerie de Julian Pefia—Much attention has of late been given 
to the inquiry, through what changes did the Latin become trans- 
formed into the different dialects of the Romance tongue? and the 
authors of this memoir visited Spain for the purpose of ascertaining by 
examination of early manuscripts, the degree of influence which the 
Provengal exercised over the Castilian. ‘This they have found to be 
very slight ; but in the course of their inquiries they have met with 
many literary treasures, both of early French poetry and Latin verse. 
Among the latter, some magnificent hymns, well worthy a place in our 
modern hymnology, for their solemn and sustained grandeur. 

Fables de Gay, traduites en vers Frangais par le Chevalier de 
Chatelain. 3°" Edition. Suivie des Beautés de la Poesie Anglaise. 
Whittaker. 1857.—This translation of Gay’s Fables scarcely needs 
notice now that it has arrived at a third edition. We may, however, 
in passing, remark, that the Chevalier de Chatelain has given us a very 
fair translation ; in many parts very spirited, as well as close to the 
original. In the second part the translator has attempted the more 
difficult task of rendering some of our finest poems into French, and to 
say that in this task he has not succeeded, is only to say that he cannot 
perform impossibilities. It is curious to observe how far better Addi- 
son, and inferior writers of the present day, look in their French 
dress than our great poets. ‘There is a translation here of ‘ Blow, 
blow thou winter wind,’ and one or two of Burns’s songs, which prove 
this. The translation of Edgar Poe’s strange wild poem, ‘ The Raven,’ 
is, however, remarkably good; and Wolfe’s fine ‘ Burial of Sir John 
Moore,’ is given with considerable spirit. We regret, however, to see 
so many names utterly ‘ unknown to fame’ in the list, since, although 
our finest poems are, we think, untranslateable into French, there are 
many very excellent ones, and by writers who have taken no mean 
place among us, which might well admit of translation. Among the 
French writers who have sought to introduce our poets to their 
countrymen, we think the Chevalier de Chatelain may claim a high 
place. 


ART. 


Litt ez is as yet doing in the artist world ; even the winter Exhibitions 
have not as yet opened, and Christmas festivities must come to an end 
ere Art lectures begin. Meanwhile, we may report upon the re-open- 
ing of the National Gallery, where many of the old pictures have 
changed their places, and where some important new ones claim the 
visitor’s notice. 

The new acquisitions chiefly consist of pictures of the early Italian 
school. There is a‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,’ life-size, by Pollajuolo, 
stated by Vasari to have been painted by him about the year 1475, and 
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which has been considered his chef-d’aeuvre. It is, indeed, an acquisi- 
tion. A large picture by Filippino Lippo, independently of its artistic 
merit, deserves attention as the first example exhibited in our public 
galleries of an altar-piece with the predella complete. It represents the 
Madonna and Child, with St. Jerome and St. Dominic in adoration, 
while the paintings on the predella consist of smaller subjects. Another 
large altar-piece by Cosimo Roselli, but of inferior value, is among the 
new acquisitions, and a circular picture by Botticelli, of the ‘Corona- 
tion of the Virgin.’ The early German School has supplied us witha 
couple of fine portraits ; a girl in a rich dress by Lucas Cranack, and 
@ man in a crimson robe by Van Eyck, bearing his name, and the date 
1432. But we need scarcely say that the crowning attraction is the 
Paul Veronese—that large picture, the Family of Darius—aboxt which 
there has been so much discussion and so many complaints and 
criticisms of all kinds, from the most depreciatory to the most lauda- 
tory; Paul Veronese and so noble a picture, however, deserve more 
respect than just to fill up two concluding lines of a sentence, and 
therefore we must postpone the subject until our next. 

The New Houses of Parliament are each month receiving additional 
decorations. The statue of Pitt, by Macdowell, has just been placed 
upon its pedestal, and but one more is now wanting to complete the 
series of the twelve British statesmen, who will guard the porch. The 
two new frescoes, by Mr. Ward, The Executioner fastening Wishart’s 
book round the neck of Montrose, and Alice Lisle sheltering the Fugi- 
tives after Sedgemoor, together with Mr. Cope’s fresco, so well known 
from the picture exhibited last summer, The Pilgrim Fathers, now 
occupy their assigned places in the corridors. But, alas for fresco- 
paintings! a clearer light by far than that of these dark days before 
Christmas is necessary to show forth their beauties ; so we must wait 
patiently for the light of a spring-tide sun, when we doubt not but we 
shall find them well worthy the praises which those who have seen 
them with more advantage have awarded them. 

We look forward with high expectations to the fine collection of 
antiquities—among them, actual specimens of that tomb, which has 
been invested with such traditional glory as one of the seven wonders 
of the world—which have arrived at the British Museum, and will 
in a few weeks be open to the public. The grace and spirit of some of 
the bas-reliefs are only to be surpassed by the inimitable Elgin marbles 
themselves. With this important addition to its stores, the British 
Museum collection of antiquities will take foremost rank among the 
museums of Europe. 

Very little can be said about Art literature. Of illustrated books 
there are abundance, but abundance does not imply merit, and although 
it certainly has passed into a proverb that ‘ there may be too much of 
a good thing,’ we more frequently find that the ‘too much’ belongs to 
mediocre things. It would be most unjust, however, to include all 
these gift books in a sweeping censure, for some among them are 
fitted, not only to be turned over by the Christmas fire, but to be 
lovingly taken up, and read, and admired, year after year. 

NO. LIII, 
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Poems. By Teyrnyson. Illustrated Edition. Moxon.— 
It is possible that many may still prefer, for actual use and enjoyment 
of the poet, the pocket volume, their old companion, to this mag- 
nificent quarto. Yet such editions, illustrated by names of eminence 
in a sister art, and sumptuous with creamy paper and consummate 
type, have a fitness, and yield a pleasure of their own. They are felt 
to be a just tribute to the genius whose conceptions they endeavour to 
embody. They invest exquisite language with externals also rich and 
rare. About one kind of enjoyment they cluster several others, 
enhancing delight as they multiply its accessories. While the eye 
confines itself to such pages it seems as though the fondest dreams of 
poetic exaltation were realized,—as though the poet actually had sub- 
dued and won to fealty the handicrafts and industries of the busy 
world, and made all other art and science, all delicate skill and 
cunning mastery of matter, his willing tributaries. 

In illustrating a well-known poet, the artist is often at peculiar dis- 

advantage. So many readers have illustrated the poems, in idea, for 
themselves. These preconceptions, meeting with the conception of the 
artist—probably so different—feel themselves disturbed. Some peremp- 
torily reject the artist’s idea in favour of their own. Others are slowly 
reconciled : first tolerate, and then admire. 
Some parts of the poems have received less illustration, and others 
more than we should have expected. We could have dispensed with 
a portrait of Will Waterproof, or a picture of old Allan and his son, 
thrusting out their chins at each other. The Palace of Art, which 
contains a gallery, should have received more illustrations. No one 
has a us even a glimpse of even a room or corner in the palace 
itself, the description of which, with its ‘ranged*ramparts,’ its four 
courts, its dragon fountains, corridors, and with its wonders and 
magic chambers, seems as though written for the artist. ‘St. Simeon 
Stylites’ has been passed over, even by artists to whom ecclesiastical 
subjects are dear. Rosetti ought to have portrayed him well. We 
have two pictures of the Queens weeping over King Arthur. One 
is by Rosetti, the other by Maclise—a singular contrast. Rosetti 
chooses the Arthur of the vale of Avalon, lying ‘in some fair space of 
sloping greens.’ But in place of ‘sloping greens,’ the calm eternal 
summer of that Tempe of the Middle Age, we have a flat, barren river 
shore, a few scrubby, weather-beaten trees, a shed with a cross sur- 
mounting one end, and a ship visible over the queens’ heads, after a 
manner painfully suggestive of the willow pattern. ‘This vale of 
Avalon is bleak and dreary, suggestive only of uncomfortable wind 
and rain. It takes some time to separate satisfactorily the head and 
helmet of Arthur from the arms, and hands, and dresses crowded 
about him. The distance of his eye from the junction of the nose and 
forehead, is altogether false in drawing. 

Maclise illustrates the reception of the dying Arthur on board the 
enchanted barge. This picture is very faithful to Tennyson’s —- 
tion ; the attitudes and the expression of sorrow are well rendered ; 
and the shadowy figures in the moonlit background convey a sense of 
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the ghostly and supernatural character of the scene. But the yard- 
arm of the vessel is neither attached to the mast nor sustained by any 
rope. How it remains suspended in the air is a marvel; but this, 
perhaps, is a part of the enchantment. 

The ‘ May Queen’ is illustrated by Mr. Horsley. We like ‘ the 
Crowning’ best of his three designs. Creswick contributes some 
lovely landscapes. Very beautiful, too, are Stanfield’s ‘Lake,’ and 
‘Ulysses,’ his representative scene for the song, ‘ Break, break,’ and 
his convent among the moonlight mountain snows. There is genuine 
pathos in Mulready’s ‘Deserted House.’ Mr. Millais’ night seene— 
‘The wind is blowing in turret and tree,’ is admirable—those clouds 
driving past the moon, those tossing trees, that ruinous tower, the 
old door creaking and swaying in the blast—it is a night such as 
Webster loved to write of, haunted by powers of evil, hiding murder 
in its shadows. Excellent, too, is the St. Agnes ascending the 
convent-stair with her taper, and looking out on the frozen sleeping 
world. His Eleanor sucking the poison from the wound, is also 
very good, and full of feeling. But his Cleopatra is simply dis- 
gusting: a woman of colour grins at you with an unpleasant expres- 
sion, and points to a swarthy breast. Both the illustrations to the 
‘Miller’s Daughter’ are poor and hard; the kiss of the old couple, 
especially,is veryawkwardly managed, and the youngman in the second 
picture holds his head on one side with a feeble and vacant look. The 
figure of Edward Grey, as he turns aside to hide his emotion, thrusts 
his stick into the ground, and presses the hand of his comforter, is as 
good and truthfu! as those others are bad. 

Mr. Hunt has a picture of a man gliding in a boat along an eastern 
river, very happily suggestive of the dreamy ‘ Arabian Nights.’ His 
Haroun Alraschid is insignificant—an ordinary Mussulman, with a 
kindly face, seated cross-legged. There is great dignity and beauty in 
his figure of Godiva. His first illustration to ‘Oriana’ is very 
unfortunate. The knight, kneeling in a most awkward position, with 
a countenance expressive of inconvenience, is trying to string his bow, 
while the lady ties a handkerchief very hard round his helmet, and turns 
her head away from him. A wooden horse stands in the back ground 
with his hoofs as nearly as possible in the first position. The yew- 
forest, in which they plighted troth, was ‘black as night.’ The 
picture has scarcely any shadow, and though the act is so solemn, 
neither one of them attends to the matter in hand. She looks out of 
the picture, and he fumbles at his bow-string, much as though an 
officer, receiving regimental colours from the hand of his lady-love, 
should examine the lock of his revolver while kneeling to receive them. 
The second illustration, where the knight kisses the monument on 
the wintry Norland shore, is admirably suggestive of the dreary 
desolation expressed by the ballad. The ‘King Caphetua and the 
Beggar Maid’ fails again, from a cause similar to that which spoils the 
design before mentioned. If an action is to have dignity, it must not 
be performed by the way, and while doing something else, but by and 
for itself. The point to seize in this picture was the contrast between 
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the pomp of the king in his robes, surrounded by his wondering officers 
of state, and the poverty-stricken appearance of the lovely, shame- 
faced, trembling girl. But what has Mr. Hunt given us? A young 
man, in everyday dress, with a low, sensuous countenance, is going up 
some steps, wanting to draw after him a poor girl; while ascending the 
stairs, he turns halfway round, holding out a crown in his hand. The 
staircase is cold and deserted; in one corner are two heads, that of a 
trooper, who turns away from the scene, and one of the populace, 
whom he thrusts back. The redeeming point of the picture is the 
face and figure of the beggar-maid, whose mingled love, wonder, and 
reluctance, are well depicted. But what shall be said of Mr. Hunt’s 
Lady of Shallott? On the principles of his school we should have 
had truth, at all events, or at least verisimilitude. The nearest 
weaver’s cottage might have furnished him with hints as sound as 
fertile. But this imitation of a spider’s web, in which the lady is 
involved, is totally unreal and impossible. She is supposed to be 
going round and round within that circle, yet there are threads before 
her and threads behind; she could not, in fact, walk a yard. The 
thread wanders like a child’s scribble about the picture, and is wound 
about her figure without aim or meaning.: The expression of her face 
is good, as she looks from under her eyebrows at the distant knight, 
and her face darkens with the surmise of coming fate. But that 
hair! Why will those whose boast it is to paint things as they are 
violate so flagrantly the laws of gravitation? Those dishevelled 
tresses stand out waving horizontally upon the air, reaching to either 
side of the picture. Is there some profound significance in this? Or 
is it a mere flourish, like that which adorns a helmet in heraldry ? 
Had the peculiar enchantment of the Lady of Shallott the effect of an 
electrical machine and a glass-stool? Mr. Albert Smith represents 
one of his simple young ladies as suggesting that the Lady of Shallott 
may have written her name ‘round about the vessel’s prow’ with a 
hair-pin. We now discover the justification of a conjecture which 
has been unfairly laughed at. Having used up all her hair-pins in 
this work of inscription, the hapless lady had none left to confine the 
meountant locks, and they rose accordingly, and streamed far out 
on either side her head, irresistible in their magic strength of curl! 
Rosetti’s illustrations are deeply imbued with the medieval spirit. 
Sir Launcelot, looking on the body of the Lady of Shallott, is excel- 
lent in expression and attitude. So also is the face of Sir Galahad. 
It is the very man—so frank and pure, so saintly and so steadfast. 
But the St. Cecilia, making all due allowance for any defect in the 
engraving, is in conception a grievous mistake. She slept with the 
white roses in her hair, and near her thé organ-pipes—her symbol and 
legendary cognizance, just as the wheel is that of St. Catharine. Such 
is the traditional representation, and such is Tennyson’s meaning. 
But Rosetti has made her fall asleep in the midst of playing the organ 
on her knees. She has lost her balance, and is supported by a figure 
intended for an angel. ‘An angel looked at her,’ says Tennyson. 
Rosetti’s angel can neither stand admiring the sleeping form, nor can 
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he hover above her. She is falling, and he hastens to support her. 
This angel kneels behind and embraces her. He has on his head 
either a peruke much disordered, or a cap of some wild beast’s skin, 
with the fur outwards, like that which Robinson Crusoe wears. Or 
can it be that the artist intends that conical mass of fur for the natural 
hair of the celestial visitor? His face, shadowed into an unpleasing 
swarthiness by this ‘fell of hair,’ is bent over the saint, and his mouth 
so drawn that he seems to be biting a piece out of her forehead. By 
a profound law of symmetry—that principle known as ‘ repetition’ — 
a soldier, in another corner of the picture, is seen biting into an apple. 
Very deep is this significance, and perceptible only to the few. 

To return a moment to Sir Galahad. Who are those people under- 
neath, praying and ringing the bell? Why have they such a strong 
flush of light along the profile line of their hands and faces? Such 
light was never seen in nature. Are they angels? If so, we must 
suppose that the artist believes phosphorescence to be one of the 
properties of the angelic frame. 

We must not omit the commendation due to the engraving from 
Woolner’s beautiful medallion of Tennyson. The head is that appa- 
rently of a tall and largely-built man; the mouth, delicate, but with 
lines firm, even to harshness; the forehead, full and high; the nose 
finely chiselled, the jaw and neck powerful; the whole characterized 
by strength, mental and physical. j 


SCIENCE, 


— Inquiries : in a series of Essays intended to illustrate 
the mutual relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental 
Faculties. By Sir Bensamin C. Bronte, Bart., D.C.L., Second 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 275. London: Longmans. 1855.—The dis- 
tinguished writer of this book has claims to authority which few 
perhaps of his readers will feel disposed to dispute. In matters bear- 
ing so closely upon the studies involved in his own profession, his 
opinions must possess an interest of no ordinary kind. It must be 
observed, however, that many of the topics discussed belong to that 
dim, shadowy region of speculation where the utmost that genius 
itself can do is to hazard a few faltering guesses. Filmy shapes may 
be seen flitting before the eye, and the hand may be stretched out 
instinctively to grasp these insubstantial forms, but it closes upon air. 
Calmly, however, and in a vein of true philosophical inquiry, does the 
author examine into the connexion between mind and matter, as far as 
ascertained facts will permit him to go. The work is conducted in 
dialogue. A sort of dramatic interest is thus secured, but not per- 
haps to such an extent as to render the interlocutory machinery par- 
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ticularly serviceable. There are six of these conversations. Amongst 
.the topics started, are the limits of mental exertion, the power of 
imagination, the influence of education, the action of the brain and 
nervous system, memory, mental illusions, sleep and dreams, the 
mental faculties of animals, the social instinct, with a special dialogue 
on the science of human nature. Without producing anything very new 
or profound, the author’s experience has enabled him to illustrate many 
important questions. Talking, for instance, of the act of dying, he 
gives it as his opinion that it is seldom a painful process; that when 
agony appears to exist, this is only by way of exception to a general 
rule; and that, as to the fear of death mentally, he never knew but 
two instances in which there were any indications of alarm ; and, these 
being cases of hemorrhage, he thinks the loss of blood would produce 
the depressing effect observed. But he believes that at such times 
consciousness may exist, when to the bystanders it appears to have 
totally vanished. ‘I am satisfied that where an ordinary observer 
‘would not for an instant doubt that the individual is in a state of 
‘complete stupor, the mind is often active even at the very moment 
‘of death.” When Dr. Wollaston was in a state of apparent insensi- 
bility, his friends detected some slight motion in his fingers, and at 
length placed a pencil in his hand, with which he contrived to scrawl 
some characters on a piece of paper; and from this circumstance it 
was concluded that he had overheard their remarks, and was anxious 
to show that he was still perfectly conscious. That portion of the 
work in which the author argues that the mental principle of animals 
is of the same essence as that of human beings, will probably alarm many 
of his readers; but the question is temperately handled, and we are 
inclined to agree with him that the hypothesis of ‘instinct’ is utterly 
unable to explain the intellectual operations of brutes. We can 
earnestly commend this delighful and philosophical volume. 

Man : his Structure aud Physiology, popularly explained and demon- 
strated. By R. Knox, M.D., F.R.S.E.,&c.,with eight moveabledissected 
coloured plates and five woodcuts, pp. lxiii and 127. H. Bailliére. 
—The author of this little work tells us that it is ‘ simply an elemen- 
tary and educational work, containing such an outline of human 
structure and physiology as may prove a safe basis whereon to build 
the edifice of special or philosophic inquiry and research.’ He cor- 
rectly insists on the necessity of the study of physiology as the 
foundation of all useful knowledge of the living or extinct members of 
the animal kingdom, and he claims for an acquaintance with that of 
man, ‘as the most perfect and most highly developed of the various 
‘forms of life which decorate the globe,’ its due place, as the introduc- 
tion to the study of every type of organized existence. Dr. Knox has 
therefore the merit of rightly appreciating his subject, and of correctly 
estimating the requirements of the task which he has set himself. 
Beyond this admission we cannot carry our approval of his work. We 
have rarely met with a more unequal or more disappointing production. 
It has many merits, but they are counterbalanced by great defects, for 
nearly all of which Dr. Knox is himself responsible. We say ‘nearly’ 
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all, because from the peculiar composition of the book some deficiencies 
were inevitable. A work on human physiology, intended apparently 
for the general reader, has been published in France, illustrated by 
coloured plates, from the designs of the author, M. Ach. Comte. Of 
these plates, Mr. Baillitre, the publisher, appears to have obtained a 
certain number of copies, and has republished them, with a few second- 
rate wood-cuts, and some two hundred pages of descriptive letterpress. 
Of the French illustrations we can scarcely speak in terms of too high 
praise. They are wonders of beautiful and accurate representation. 
They are not mere designs on a flat surface. In some both surfaces 
of the object are given on the opposite sides of the paper, like the 
obverse and reverse of a medal. In others, by a series of dissected 
layers, laid one over the other, and capable of being raised in succession, 
a wonderfully near approach is made to the appearance of the organs 
as seen in the dissection of a real subject. When we add, that in eight 
such plates, of a small octavo size, the organs of every important 
function (except that of reproduction) are most truthfully depicted, 
we think we have said enough to justify the admiration we have 
expressed. If in the original work the text is equal to the plates—if 
M. Comte is as a writer as he is a draughtsman, then his work 
is an invaluable addition to the means of popularizing the study of 
physiology. 

Of the literary portion of the English republication we have 
already intimated our disapproval. It is divided into two parts: a 
description of the plates, forming with them an atlas, and a sys- 
tematic treatise on human anatomy and physiology. Both these 
portions appear to have been executed in a most hurried and careless 
manner. The descriptions are confused and very imperfect. There 
is scarcely a plate in the explanation of which blunders have not been 
made by giving wrong letters of reference. Then, for the explanation 
of some of the figures the reader is referred to the ‘ text,’ and in the 
‘text’ he is referred back to the explanation. See the explanation of 
Plate 5, and then turn to pp. 158, 159, and 160. 

There is perhaps no organ in the body so well adapted to be the 
subject of verbal description and pictorial representation as the eye, 
with its appendages. The uses of its different siructures have been 
so clearly made out, and their functions are so easily demonstrated, 
that it has ever been a favourite topic with popular teachers of phy- 
siology. There is perhaps no part of the work before us that is worse 
done than that which refers to the eye. As elsewhere, the plates are 
everything which could be desired. The explanation and the descrip- 
tion in the second part of the work are confused, imperfect, and even 
unintelligible. Thus, at page xl, it is said that ‘ No. 3, Fig. 1, Pl. 8, 
‘is the superior, oblique, or trochleator muscle, so called in consequence 
‘of its tendon passing through a pulley;’ but neither there nor in the 
text is one word said of the reason for that very singular mechanical 
arrangement, nor of its influence on the special action of the muscle. 
At p. 29, after a by no means perspicuous description of the operation 
of the different media composing the eye-ball on the rays of light 
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which pass through them, Dr. Knox adds, ‘The adjustment of the 
‘eye is now thought to depend on the annulus albus or ciliary liga- 
‘ment.’ Not one word is said of the reason and necessity of the 
adjustment; nor would any reader, but one familar with anatomy, 
understand that the allusion is to the adaptation of the organ to 
— more or less distinct. Some of our readers may perhaps be 
able to comprehend the next sentence. We confess that we cannot :— 
‘The defect called shortsightedness or myopia is due to the point of 
‘furthest vision being too near ; in longsightedness or preshyopia it is 
‘the nearest point that is too distant.”—p. 29. 

The description of the organ of hearing is a curiosity in its way. 
It is said, at p. 21, to consist of three parts, viz., the external ear, the 
middle ear, and the internal ear. In the atlas at p. xlii, we are told 
that ‘ Fig. 6 (of Plate 8) shows the external ear a, the middle ear e, 
‘and the internal ear 7, in all their natural relations. The internal 
‘ear is composed of the three semicircular canals, d, e, f, which sur- 
* mount the cochlea and the ossicula auditus.—N.B. The small bones 
‘of the ear, the ossicula auditus, belong to the middle ear, and are 
‘lodged in the cavity of the tympanum.’ 

On turning to Plate 8, we find that the parts of Fig. 6 distinguished 
by the letters a, c, and 7 are the external ear, the meatus externus, and 
the cochlea. It follows that the small bones, and the cavity of the 
tympanum in which they are ‘lodged,’ are in the meatus externus, or 
‘middle ear,’ and that the semicircular canals are identical with the 
cochlea, which they are said to surmount! The next sentence, how- 
ever, upsets all this. ‘The letter c is placed on the meatus externus, 
‘the tube connecting the external ear to the middle ear, but this tube 
“does not belong to the middle ear.’ Could confusion be worse con- 
founded? In the text, at p. 23, we are told that ‘ the deep or internal 
ear,’ which at p. xlii was said to be composed of the three semicircular 
canals, ‘is formed of three parts, the vestibule, the cochlea, and the 
semicircular canals.’ 

We have said enough to substantiate the charge of gross negligence 
in the preparation of this book. Dr. Knox has thrown away a golden 
a - With his knowledge of the subject, and the use of such 
illustrations, he might have produced a really valuable educational 
work. As it is, he has added neither to the means of diffusing useful 
knowledge, nor to his own reputation as a painstaking and conscien- 
tious writer. 

The Baths of Germany, France, and Switzerland. By Epwix 
Lzz, M.D. Third Edition. Churchill.—Such of our readers as may 
contemplate visiting any of the baths of the Continent, may here find 
sufficient and trustworthy information about them all. We scarcely 
need say, that medicine taken at home does little for us compared with 
time given to the pursuit of health in such localities. 

The Metropolis of the Water Cure. By a RestorEep InvauiD. 
12mo. Simpkin and Co.—This is a sprightly volume, saying a great 
deal about the water cure, and a great deal adapted to give interest to 
the so-called ‘Metropolis,’ where these cures are especially prose- 
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cuted. Within our own memory the village of Malvern bore small 
resemblance to anything metropolitan. It is now too much like a 
piece cut out of Cheltenham. The water cure no doubt has its value, 
and so have those ancient medicines—the hills and fresh air. We can 
pardon the thrusting of a piece of Cheltenham up the Malvern Hills 
for the motive which has prompted it. 

Hydropathy ; or, the Natural System of Medical Treatment. By 
Epwarp W. Lane, M.A.,M.D. Edinburgh: 8vo. Churchill_—This 
volume does not extend to much beyond a hundred pages. Its author 
describes it as an ‘ Explanatory Essay.’ It is not designed to super- 
sede the ample treatment of this subject by the late Dr. Edward 
Johnson, and by Dr. Gully ; but the author thinks that ‘a short treatise, 
in which the rational grounds of Hygienic medicine, and the present 
position of the medical art should be briefly set forth, might not be 
without value.’ The medical world has always had its feuds and 
schisms, and they have never been more rife than for some years past. 
Dr. Lane counsels moderation. He would arbitrate between angry 
disputants. ‘ Medicine,’ he writes, ‘does not enter among the exact 
* sciences, and there are many considerations which will always deprive 
‘it of any title to mathematical precision. Within certain limits, 
‘ therefore, and those wide enough, as all experience shows to be need- 
‘ ful, there is not only room for legitimate differences of opinion, but 
‘ they are plainly inevitable.’ 

The Principles of Agriculture, especially tropical, and of Organic 
Chemistry, familiarly treated. By L. Lovett Purups, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.L. 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co.—The fourth edition of an 
excellent volume, full of information derived largely from recent experi- 
ments in agriculture, especially in the West Indies. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons. Par Monop: Deuxiéme Edition, Deuxiéme 
Série. Montauban. Paris: Meyrueis et Comp. 1807. Williams 
and Norgate. Nathanaél. Les Grandes Ames. Deux Discours. 
Par ApotPHE Monop. 1857. Meyrueis, Williams and Norgate. 
Sermons. By Monon. Second Edition. Second Series. 
Montauban. Nathanaél. Great Souls. Two Discourses. By A. 
Moxnop.—No one who reads even one of these discourses will be at 
a loss to account for the high reputation enjoyed by Adolphe Monod, 
or to justify the depth and the extent of that sorrow for his loss, which 
time is only beginning to abate. They deal much with the doubts and 
hindrances that beset educated minds. They deal with such diffi- 
culties thoroughly and tenderly. The preacher searches diligently for 
every better element in the mind, yet hesitant or alien, and endeavours 
to win it by reaching that. He speaks of doubt as one who has 
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known it, but as one who has known also the antidote. He has found 
in that very reason, which seemed the enemy, the ally of faith, and 
would fain convince men that belief is not a burden, but a blessed- 
ness—not a loss, but a gain—not the degradation of reason, but its 
proper, its noblest exercise. 

In these sermons there is much more of Fénélon than of Bossuet. 
It is not the mighty hierarch, with his robes about him, declaiming 
with consummate art, it is a man pleading with his fellow-men, and 
imploring them no longer to misunderstand their Saviour. The style 
is everywhere clear to a marvel. Even'where feeling is most powerfully 
at work, the unconscious instincts of a manly and solemn cast of 
mind preserve the preacher from any approach to extravagance. If it 
be expected of an able Frenchman that even his sermons shall never 
be dull, that he shall ngwhere be obscure, nowhere diffuse, still higher 
praise should be awarded when, as in this instance, it can be said that 
he is guiltless of meretricious ornament, a stranger to sentimentalism, 
incapable of an artificial apostrophe or an affected exclamation. 

There is an excellent discourse among the rest, intitled the 
‘Credulity of the Sceptic’ (La Crédulité de l’Incrédule.) It shows 
what strange things a man must believe on any hypothesis left him, 
when he refuses to believe that the prophecies concerning the Messiah 
were the utterance of men supernaturally instructed. The corre- 
spondence between a single prediction and a single subsequent fact 
might be accounted for by supposing a mere coincidence. But mere 
coincidence or chance will not explain the fulfilment of a long series 
of minute predictions, extending from the birth to the death of their 
subject. To believe that chance could do this is to hold a creed as 
incredible as that chance could arrange the types which make up 
Virgil’s Aneid. Either then the disciples combined the facts to suit 
the prophecies, or interpolated the prophecies to suit the facts. In 
the former case, is it not a monstrous thing to suppose that the 
Galilean fishermen should have been able to procure a person to act 
the part of the promised Messiah complaisant enough at last to die 
the death requisite—nay, that they should have been able to persuade 
the Jewish rulers to inflict that death, that prophecy might be fitted 
with a fulfilment never designed, and their story rendered complete ? 
On the other hypothesis, we must suppose that they bribed the scribes 
and keepers of the sacred books to allow them to interpolate at pleasure, 
so as to represent the reputed malefactor as the true Messiah. Would 
it not have been as easy to bribe the same men for leave to preach 
their gospel? Ifthe one was forbidden, how was the other possible ? 
And how could all the copies of the Old Testament Scriptures, kept in 
every synagogue throughout Judea, multiplied in translation through- 
out the Eastern Empire, how could all these have been interpolated by 
such obscure and persecuted innovators? If, again, the facts recorded 
were inventions, why did not Judaism enjoy an easy triumph when 
Christianity could not produce a witness ? 

We find that this is a kind of argument disliked above all others by 
a certain class of sceptics. There could not be a worse sign. No 
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honest sceptic should have any objection to give a reason for the 
‘faith’ that is in him. Surely he seeks only the truth ? Why should 
he think himself an injured man when called upon to defend that 
truth which he maintains against scriptural error? Should he not 
gladly embrace every opportunity of showing a superiority of which he 
is inwardly proud? But there are sceptics who, when summoned to 
define and maintain their position, exclaim against the cruelty, and 


even the profanity of such a demand. It is sometimes impossible to - ~ 


state the alternative to which the sceptic may be driven without at 
the same time uttering what is laughable. This is the profanity— 
Hine ille lacryme. Scepticism, too, has its holy things—as Bethel 
had its calves. We are expected to believe that the negation of 
Christianity may be as much a devout heaven-born state of mind as 
its affirmation ; that he who carries the ark, and he who jeers at it, 
speak possibly by the same spirit; and that the Fountain of truth 
can send forth, at the same time, such sweet waters, and such bitter. 
How unjust is any complaint of the aggressive arguments of the 
Christian advocate, when at last he exclaims, Semper ego auditor 
tantum ; and begins to question as he has been questioned. Has 
scepticism preserved so grave a face? Has it always curled the sneer, 
and repressed the sarcasm, for fear of wounding Christian feeling, or 
driving some poor soul into despair? But ridicule is not now its 
weapon. In the eighteenth century it laughed at Christianity till 
it laughed itself into its grave. Christianity was fatally ridi- 
culous it would seem. Now, a like abhorrence of the supposed 
popular Christianity has risen from the grave, with what seem gown 
and bands, with solemn gait and priestly air, to pray and preach 
against Christianity—that debaser of the world’s morality. To smile 
now at the most absurd hypothesis of the sceptic is as bad as laughing 
inchurch. A pompous beadle appears (in the form ofa review-article) 
to march the offender (laughing still) out of the congregation of 
‘ spiritual’ men. 

At the time of his death, the lamented author of these discourses 
left four sermons prepared for publication. Two of these have recently 
appeared. One of them is addressed chiefly to that class of minds 
which, like Nathanael, are hindered at first by undue deference to 
feceived opinion, by objections plausible indeed, but sure to vanish if 
they will only ‘Come and See.’ The other, Les Grandes Ames, 
lamenting that so many men eminent for their high attainments or 
extraordinary gifts should stand aloof from Christianity, shows that 
everything truly great in their nature tends to draw them to it, while 
that which is small—the mean or conventional alloy—is that which 
holds them back. 

Geschichte des Franzosischen Calvinismus, bis zur National-Ver- 
sammlung, t. J. 1789. Zum Theil aus handschriftlichen Quellen, 
Von Gorrios von PotEeNnz. Erster Band, die Geschichte des Fran- 
zosischen Calvinismus in seiner Bliithe, bis zum Aufstande von Am- 
boise i. J. 1560. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. (‘History of French Cal- 
vinism to the National Assembly of 1789.’ Partly from unpublished 
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sources. By Gorttos von Potenz. First volume, the History of 
French Calvinism in its best days, to the Conspiracy of Amboise, in 
1560. Williams and Norgate.)—It is the object of this work to record 
at once the internal and the external history of Protestantism in 
France. It has been too much the custom to separate these provinces. 
The author proposes to portray not only the rise, the character, and 
the internal development of that religious system and that ecclesias- 
tical organization which are inseparably associated with the name of 
Calvin, but to follow also the external relations and vicissitudes of 
Calvinism, tracing its influence on the history, the politics, and the 
social life of France. His plan is more comprehensive both as to its 
scope, and as to the length of time embraced, than that of his prede- 
cessors in the field—Soldan, Ranke, and Weber. Itis a common thing 
for labourers in a province which attracts many inquirers to find, when 
a considerable portion of their work has been done, that some new 
sources of information are opened, which either necessitate a con- 
siderable modification of their previous conclusions, or at least the 
addition of much supplementary material. So it has fared with Herr 
von Polenz. Much new matter came to his hand when this volume 
was far advanced, and the use made of this has, he confesses, interfered 
somewhat with the proposed method and the symmetry of his history. 
The general divisions of his subject are judiciously marked out ; but, 
like too many German writers, he is totally careless of style. He ap- 
pears to have no wish to increase the number of his readers by taking 
some pains to ‘present his facts and his reflections in an attractive 
shape. Many of his sentences are very long, even for a German book. 
A cluster of facts, with qualifications and remarks, and fresh clauses, 
springing out of the remarks, are all flung down upon the page to- 
ther, in one shapeless sentence, huge and ragged as a tree root with 
its gnarled fibres and hanging lumps of stones and mould. There is 
an excellent chapter, the fruit of much reading, giving a rapid surve 
‘ of the progress of Calvinism in the several provinces of France. It 
would seem as though the speed of these mental travels, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, had put the writer a little out of 
breath. 'The sentences become short-winded. We are surprised at 


_ their curtness, and welcome the unparalleled influx of full stops. Herr 


von Polenz is a layman, but his elaborate summary of Calvin’s theo-" 
logical views, the comparison with Lutheranism, and the tracing in 
. either case of the contrasted character, imparted to the systems by 
. the different personal experience and temperament of the founders, all 


_ this is competently set forth with fairness of spirit and clearness of ex- 


ression. His closing chapter embraces an interesting review of the 
influence which Calvinism exerted, and the influence which Calvinism 
encountered in its contact with the court, the clergy, and the people 

- of France. In Calvinism was impersonated the guilty conscience of a 


corrupt nation. Its purity was a perpetual reproach. If allowed 


freedom to speak, to act, to multiply, will not this Protestantism frown 
. down all the pleasant vices, and rob life of all enjoyment? Those who 
-think the brows of the Calvinist were contracted too sternly, should 
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read, in the accounts of the time, what was that court of Catherine de’ 
Medici—that ‘ Flying Squadron’ of her ladies of honour, voluptuous 
as Messalina, and more inhuman than the Poissardes of the Revolu- 
tion. Calvinism constrained the Gallican church to manifold reforms. 
In so doing it provoked a hatred doubly intense. Every good 
Catholic was taught to believe that the Calvinists were virtuous only 
out of spite. The author shows himself fully alive to the fatal con- 
sequences of the alliance formed by Calvinism with a political party. 
The Protestants put their confidence in princes, and each Bourbon in 
whom they trusted, from Anthony of Navarre to Henry IV., deserted 
them in turn. Mistakes and misfortunes such as these, and the story 
of a persecution the most protracted and the lest excusable in the 
annals of a church whose element is falsehood and whose aliment is 
blood, must occupy the ensuing volumes of this history. 

Anselmi Cantuarensis Libri duo Cur Deus Homo. Recognovit 
Hugo Larmmer. Berlin: Schlawatz. Williams and Norgate——A 
cheap pocket edition of ‘ Anselm’s famous Treatise Cur Deus Homo, or 
Wherefore the Incarnation ?? Edited by Dr. Larmmer of Berlin. 

Bibliotheca Patrum Ecclesiasticorum Selectissima. Fasc. 1. Virix 
Anonymi Apostolici Epistola ad Diognetum; Polycarpi Epistola ad 
Philippenses ; Smyrnensium Epistola de Polycarpi Martyrio. Tria 
vetustissima Ecclesie Christiane Documenta ad optimarum editionum 
fidem recudi curavit Guin. Bruno Linpner, SS. Theol. in Norio. 
Lips. Doctor et Professor. Lipsie.—‘Select Library of the Fathers.’ 
Part I; containing the Letter to Diognetus, Polycarp’s Epistle to 
the Philippians; the Letter of the Church at Smyrna relating the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp. Edited by G. B. Linpner.  Leipsic. 
Déorffling and Franke. Williams and Norgate.—The divines of Ger- 
many have not lost their interest in patristic literature. But the 
‘ Fathers’ are an expensive folk. They wrote very big books, and 
those big books cost very much money. German students and 
German clergymen are for the most part poor. At the same time, 
if the early history of the Christian Church be worth studying 
at all, access to the original sources, to the writings of the great 
men who wrote or made that history, is of the first importance. A 
short time spent over a single ancient treatise is more profitably 
employed than a much longer time given to second-hand infor- 
mation about his opinions. The generalisations of our modern 
histories of opinion should be read side by side with at least a few 
choice tractates from fathers, schoolmen, or reformers. Dr. Lindner 
proposes to mect the difficulty adverted to by publishing a cheap 
series of the shorter treatises of the Fathers. The selection is not 
one of fragments, but of minor works, each complete in itself, and will 
embrace such as appear most desirable either for private study or for 
reading in class at college. In these shorter disquisitions, very fre- 
quently of an ethical or devotional character, we see many $f these 


ancient worthies at their best, then they forgot their polemics for” 
awhile, and addressed themselves to the shepherding of souls. The | 
results of opinions elaborately developed and defended in the larger . - 
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works are often clearly discernible in the less. This first Fasciculus, 

or little bundle, contains the Epistle to Diognetus attributed to Justin 

Martyr, and commonly included in the editions of his works. The 

style is much more terse, rapid, and antithetical than his. The letter 

of Polycarp which follows is very plain and simple, made up almost 

from passages of Scripture. The little pamphlet of thirty-two pages 

closes with the touching story of Polycarp’s martyrdom as the eye 

witnesses tell it. There is no Latin version, but the Greek is so easy as 

to render it unnecessary. There are some later treatises, however, which 

will less readily dispense with such an assistance. 

Geschichte der Lutherischen Concordienformel und Concordie. Von 

Dr. Hernricu Heprr. Erster Band.- Marburg: Williams and Nor- 

gate. (‘ History of the Lutheran Formula Concordie and Concordia.’ 

By Dr. H. Herre. First volume.)—This first volume of the history 

of the Formula of Concord is the third of Dr. Heppe’s History of 
German Protestantism, It is at once a very arduous and a somewhat 

tedious portion of his task. The biographer of this famous Formula 

has to trace its infancy and development, and then what may be 

termed its adventures and its influence, in each of the many petty 

States of Germany. The materials lie scattered in many libraries 

throughout the midland regions of the Continent. But Dr. Heppe, a 
true German in his indefatigable thoroughness, is not the man to be 
dismayed by so much inevitable labour. He has explored the old 

sources, he has opened new. He will go through much more work 

than appears upon his page, for there is no ostentation about him. 
He has laid under contribution the libraries of Gottingen and Wolfen- 
biittel, the archives of Cassel and Bremen, Frankfurt and Darmstadt. 
The history itself, from the year 1573 to 1577, occupies upwards of 
three hundred pages, and the appended documents, memorials, and 
letters, quite four hundred more. Formidable as such a proportion 
may appear, it was scarcely to be avoided. The reader must be enabled 
to see for himself what were the books and articles which excited such 
disputes. This is the history of a great bone of contention. It is 
unsatisfactory to be told of the contention without being allowed a 
sight of the bone. 

Dean Swift, in his Advice to Servants, ironically inculcates all those 
practices which they know they ought to avoid. A little book of 
sanitary hints and regulations was published the other day under the 
quaint title, How to Make Home Unhealthy. That section of Lutheran 
history with which our author is so occupied might be similarly desig- 
nated How to Ruin a Church. It is a period which teaches by con- 
traries. Almost everything done by the leading Lutherans of that 
time was the thing, above all others, that should not have been done. 
Theological differences are not to be reconciled by formulas which, 
under pretence of concord, give sanction to the views of one party and 
condemn those of the other. Dogmatical unity on petty points is 
not to be made of more account than oneness of conviction upon broad 
essentials. Articles ought not to be drawn up with the purpose of 
excluding rather than including as many fellow-Christians as pos- 
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sible. Religious pretexts should not be suffered to override moral 
obligation. 

Commentary on the Books of Kings. By K. F. Kerx, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology and Oriental Languages in the University of 
Dorpat: supplemented by Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. 
By Ernst Berrneav, Professor in Goettingen. Two vols. 8vo. 
Clark’s Theological Library.—Professor Keil has realized a high and 
a just reputation by his various works in defence and exposition of 
the writings of the Old Testament. No portion of the Old Testament 
has been supposed to be so much open to Rationalist exception, on the 
ground of discrepancy and contradiction, as the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. But our author has taken his stand on this ground, and 
has repelled assault with the gravity of the Christian, and the skill of 
a master. His work on the Chronicles is especially apologetic in its 
tone, sifting objections in every form. For English readers this is 
supposed to have been overdone, and for this reason the commentary 
by Professor Bertheau on those books is given in place of that by Pro- 
fessor Keil. In works on such a subject, and coming from such a 
quarter, there are of course some opinions expressed with which we do 
not concur: but it must be the fault of the reader of these volumes if 
he does not find in them important aid in the study of those deeply 
interesting departments of Holy Scripture. 

The Acts of the Apostles Explained. By JoszpH AppDiIson 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in Princetown Theological Seminary. 
Two vols. 8vo. Nisbet.—These volumes consist of an ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ giving an analysis of the Book of Acts, and the contents of the 
book are then ‘ explained’ verse by verse. The meaning of the text is 
carefully given, and the explanations are brief, evangelical, judicious, 
and well-digested. Dr. Alexander is abreast with the learning relating 
to his subject, and the work, in common with all his other works, 
evinces a becoming reverence for the authority of Holy Writ. 

Thoughts for the Devout; being Scriptural Exercises for every day 
in the year, arranged and adapted from the Writings of the Rev. John 
Howe, M.A. By T. C. Huxg, Minister of Park Chapel, Sydenham. 
Svo. Snow.—The idea realized in this volume fs a good one. What- 
ever can be done to make the thoughtful men and women of our time 
familiar with the writings of John Howe must be good done—good 
done in many ways. We may hope that these brief and beautiful 
selections will be read in many quarters where the larger discourses 
and the treatises of the author are unknown, and would not perhaps 
be attractive. We hope, too, that the time is not distant when our 
professed theologians, having tasted much new wine, will be disposed to 
return to the old, and be constrained to say ‘the old is better.’ The 
mind which should begin the year in daily meditation with John 
Howe, may hope to find the year so marked a happy one. 

Gnomon of the New Testament. By ALBERT BENGEL. According 
to the edition originally brought out by his son M. Exnust BENGEL; 
and subsequently completed by J. C.F. SteupEn, with Corrections 
and Additions from the Ed. Secunda of 1759. Vols. 1., Il. T. and 
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T. Clark, Edinburgh.—The late Archdeacon Hare says of this publica- 
tion, ‘It is a work which manifests the most intimate and profound 
* knowledge of Scripture, and which, if it be examined with care, will 
* often be found to condense more in a line than can be extracted from 
‘ many pages of other works.’ The translation of this memorable per- 
formance into English will be published in five volumes, and among 
the many valuable contributions made to our theological literature 
by the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, this, when completed, must have 
its place in the first rank. Not only the divine, but the intelligent 
layman, may find in these pages assistances of the most valuable de- 
scription. Judging from what is before us, the translation will be 
admirably executed. We are not sure, indeed, that the editor, the 
Rev. Mr. Fausset, is quite right in the extreme position which he 
assigns to the Uncial MSS. as compared with the Cursive. There is 
more room for difference of opinion on that subject than he seems dis- 
posed to admit. But his labours, upon the whole, are entitled to 
much commendation. 

The Church and the Age; ora Working Church the Want of the 
Times. By Rev. J. Stacey. London: J. B. Cooke, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row, 1857.—Mr. Stacey has earned a right to be heard by 
his able work on the Sacraments, which we are glad to learn has 
obtained a wide circulation. The present work is in every respect an 
improvement upon it, in method, in style, in argument, and in illus- 
tration. It is emphatically a book for the times, and we could wish 
for the Christian cause no greater blessing than that the suggestions 
contained in this volume were practically carried out. It consists of 
six chapters, respectively entitled—‘ The necessity for united labour. 
‘ What is required in the ministry—the same subject continued. What 
‘is demanded of the people—the same subject continued. What is 
‘necessary to both ministers and people.’ Let the wealthy aid its 
circulation, and with the Divine blessing upon it we can hardly be too 
sanguine in our expectation as to the result. 

An Examination of the Facts, Statements and Explanations of the 
Rev. Dr. 8S. Davidson. By Joun Ketty. Snow. Dr. Davidson: 
his Heresies, Contradictions, and Plagiarisms. By Two GrapuatTEs. 
Wertheim and Macintosh.—These are able productions. The contro- 
versy to which they relate has been one of much significance. Had 
the conduct of some men in regard to it been such as might well have 
been expected from them, such authorship, and some other matters 
which now belong to the history of this affair, would have been un- 
necessary. Persons who are willing to understand the case, have now 
the opportunity of doing so without reading and collating a volume 
of eleven hundred pages. We have no disposition to enter into the 
discussion, and there are circumstances which seem to say it is best we 
should abstain from so doing. What future circumstances may 
require at our hands, the future will determine. 
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